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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

SECTION I THE GEOGRAPHICAL FACTOR 

'Geography, a partial explanation of History. 

The physical environment is an important factor in human 
evolution, but its influence hag been largely overcome by Hie' 
astounding progress of man s mental activic> Still the 
conquest of Nature by Science has its limitations, and even 
today the geographical factor is not negligible The raw 
materials of commerce can bo created only to some extent, 
and mineral resources are discovered not invented To the! 
extent that tho geographical features of a country cannot bej 
tnodified, human action is conditioned by them Therefore 
Geographj ancl Topography, or local Geography, are auxiliary 
studies to tb^ historian and to the makers of history. 
'Kalhana, the historian of Easbmir, and Siva)i the father of 
Maratha nationalism, were experts in Topography and! 
Geography The term history refers not only to the recorded 
events, but also to the chronicle of events Anthropo^ i 
geography, or human Geograpb>, is the study of the influence j 
of geographical factors on human behaviour Historj is, no ’ 
doubt, modified by such factors, but non geographical forces 
are more vital to the historical process Though the racial 
element is to some extent the off spring of accumulated geogra- 
phical influences its separateness from the geogiaphical 
element is generally recognised It is a factor frequently 
hard to analyse The exaggerations of racial theorists obscure 
the truth the> seek after Besides geographical and racial 
factors there is a third factor which may be called broadl\ 
sociaP Its operation may be local, national or international 
Our activity is now and then stimulated or repressed, by the 
conduct of other peoples In other words, we arnve at the 
apparently redundant dictum that history is influenced by 
^tory A conspicuous case in point is the renaissance of tho> 
Orient today, influenced not only by the long standing 
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impenahsm of the 'West but also bj the amazing ascent of 
Japan to poiver in this century 

India) the Asiatic Italy India has been railed Kie 
Asiatic Ital> Geographically the comparison is not inapproj 
pnate The Himalayas oorreepond to the Alps and in both 
conntnea the North "West frontier is more Tulnerable than 
the North East frontier Father Po and Mother Ganges have 
caused the fecundity of the great plains and made them the 
prey of foreign peoples In one sense the history of Italj 
‘ RnJ India is the aborj of their ravishers Though the 
Iconfiguration of the Apennines and theVmdh>P3 is different 
continental and peninsular divisions have resulted in both 
cases The eastern river basins of South India are analogous 
to the plains of Etruria Latium and Campania The broken 
coast from Oumae to Tarentum is somewhat similar to the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts Ceylon is our Sietlj Italy 
and India occupy a middle position tn the Mediterranean Sear 
and the Indian Ocean respectively and the Tuscan and 
Adriatic Seas remind us of the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal Both countries are largely agricultural and have m« 
the course of ages frequently recovered rapidl> from the bites 
of the dogs of war and pestilence Both have been pre 
dominantly continental powers the naval arm in either case 
growing artificially to meet emergencies Italy has been the 
torch bearer of European civilization and India the beacon 
hglit of Asiatic culture But there has been no Indian Borne 
occup>ing a central position and radiating its influence at 
home and abroad Though Vijajanagar was called the Indian 
Borne by a foreign observer of the 16th century A E its 
ascendancy was confined to a part of India and its influence 
waS not as eatensivo and far reaching as that of ancient 
Borne. 

Mountains The Himalayas shelter India not onlj 
from the North winds bat also from invaders directlj ‘from 
the North They modify the chmate of Northern India and 
constitute an insuperable barrier to intercourse with China 
from which our countr> is isolated on tho land side Thej 
give life to tho three great nvera and supplj us with manj 
articles of consumption Tlieir inaccessi^ile heights now 
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stimulate the ambition of man to conquei them but for 
a^es they have had no such offeot they have only provided a 
homo for Siva and Parvati The Himalayan states have lived 
m*a condifton of separateness and stagnation Kashmir alone 
plajmga great part in the annals of culture and a limited role 
m imperial politics TheVmdhjos have practically separated 
South India from the North and acted as a hairier to a great 
extent to close relations between the two fundamental 
geographical divisions of this countiy The overflow of 
htorthern and Southern imperialism on either side has been 
exceptional and shortlived South India has cousequenKy 
obtained comparative immunit> fiom the storms overwhelm 
mg Northern India The 'Western and Kastem Ghats 
enclose the triangular plateau and demarcate it clearly from 
the narrow West Coast and the broad East Coast The slope 
of the plateau from the West to tho East has determined the 
direction of the rivers and given use to tho great deltas of 
tho East Coast Tho mountains and impenetrable foiosts 
liavo contributed to the variety of cultural levels in India 
Thougli they shave provided us with some matenals for 
•imperial and intellectual progress they have directU acted 
m n contrary direction 

Rivers and Plains The growth of civilization m 
iivenno regions is characteristic of Indian Histoiy The 
river Sindbu (Indus) has given its name to tho Hindus 
(a variant of Stndhus) and to the province of Sindh A 
people battling with Nature for tho satinfactioa of tlieir 
creature comforts cannot use h gh m civilization A com 
fortablo life of leismo enables roan to think of tho problems of 
life other than those of mere cxi9*^onco Therefore good 
life IS x>ossil)lo onlj in nch or imperial states Tho pro 
duetnitj of extensive plains watered by large rivers or 
of tho alluvial deltas of nvers stimulates tho progress of 
political integration and of culture Accordingly tho Indo- 
Gan^tic plain has been tho great imperial and intellectual 
centre throughout our history In tho South tho ^lahanadi 
Godavari Knshna Ivavon 'Vaigii and Tamrapami deltas 
have played a consp cuouspart in history The leas cxtonaivo 
plains of tho ^^^est Coast nounshed comparativeU p'^tty 
princes The Mjratha dominion m tho 17th and l8tU 
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I centunes A D , founded on inadequate inherent resources, 
had to be fed with plunder The plain regione alone can bear 
the cost of empire and avxlization But while th^ advance 
material prosperity and acculturation they are mimical to 
republicanism and local autonomy The Sak^a mountain: 
repubbc produced the Buddha, the great democrat of the 6th 
century B C , but gradually the monarchical states, built on 
nch foundations, killed the republican tradition, just as the 
great city states of ancient Greece were overthrown b> the 
temtonal monarchy of Macedonia under Phihp II and 
Alexander the Great The political value of nvers as boim- 
danes and their commercial unportance in proportion to their 
navigability cannot he overlooked The Enshna Tungahhadra 
frontier plajed an important part in ancient and mediaeval 
Indian Historj The great capitals of famons dsuasties — 
Patahputra, 'Kanauj, Delhi, Kancbi, Tanjore, tlraijTir and 
Madura — are situated m the plains, the conspicuous 
lexception being Vijayauagar The great Indian desert added 
'to the delensvve resources ot Horlhem India and, to some 
extent, separated the Indus vallej from the rest of the 
country 

Coasts and Climate The coast line of India is 
comparatively unbroken, and indigenous naval powers have 
been few and far between, in spite of continuous sea borne 
trade with foreign countries, the great exceptions being the 
^Cholas, the Cheras, and to a limited extent, the Mamthas 
Though climate is the resultant of a varietj of factors, its 
elevation to the rank of the sole great geographical factor is 
hard to appreciate, and the partial geographical explanation of 
liietory becomes still moie partial owing to the intrusion of 
climatological monism The tropical climate of India ig 
prejudicial to sustained effort, but such an effort can bear 
hard only on the people of other climes The ferocious invaders 
of India were tamed by the tropical sun, but their uegeneracy 
m due course was largelj due to other factors Pniia, on the 
eve of her great failure towards the close of the 12th century 
^ D , was not lacking m vinlity or heroism In other words 
the climatic effects can he modified to a great extent by 
intelligent human action Otur indifference to politics and 
our limited essays m constitutional liberty are explained 
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Bometimea with reference to our climate Some would attn 
bate ouTOTeat achievements an many fields tonur grand 
geSgraphi^l features But oor triumphs as well as our blun 
^rs are truly Himalayan, and emphasis on such superficial 
correlations serves no serious purpose 

SECriON It RACIAL AND LINGUISTIC UNITS 

•Theory of Seven Physical Types. Seven physical 
types have been distinguished among the people of India 
today, and the picture presented is that ol an ethnological 
museum Indo Aryan in Kashmir, the Panjab and Bajputana , 
Dravidian in Madras, Haidarabad, the Central Provinces, 
Chota Nagpur and Central India, Mongolian m Burma, 
Nepal and Assam , Arj o Dravidian m the United Provinces 
and Bihar, Mongolo Dravidian in Bengal and Onssa, 
Scj tho-Dravidian m Maharashtra, and Turko-Icanian m 
£alaehistaa and North West borderland This classification 
is based on careful measurements of the head and nose 
and on physical characters like stature and pigmentation 
shows the effects of the foreign invasions of India in 
naking her people composite, and throws bght on the past 
n the light of the present But it is a rough goheme indicative 
nerely of the predominant element in each t>pe The names 
3f the types have been suggested b> certain speculative views 
3n racial origins The term Dravidian is regarded as a 
lamned hentage of ethnology from philologj, and objection is 
taken to the dictum that language is a test of race Though 
the argument from language to race is not necessarily valid, 
to sa> that it is necessanly invalid is untenable The word 
Dravidian IB another form of the word Tamil, applied to the 
linguistic familj consisting of Tamil Telugu, Kannada, Mala 
yalam ano a few other languages This conception of hnguistic i 
unity has given rise to the idea of the racial umtj of those^ 
speal^ng the above-mentioned languages Purther, the alleged 
Scythian and Mongolian elements m the racial composition of 
the Marathas and the Ben^lis respectively have been called in 
question Moreover, the classification under survey says 
nothing about the pre-Dravidian and proto-Dravidian elements- 
BO much empha^sed in recent research Some doubt 
stability of physical characters and draw pointed 
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the artificial constriction of the hip and the flattening of the 
nose practised by some peoples But physical cha:^cters ^ihe 
head formation are comparatively stable and form the basis 
for anthropometncal study Therefore it is going too far to 
reject that basis and deny the composite character of the 
Indian population Broadly speaking, three elements may 
be recognised pre Dravidian, represented by the bill and 
forest tribes , Dravidian, the common tyiie and Indo-A'ry'an, 
the fair tyiie 

Aryan and Dravidian Languages The three chief 
Imgnistic families of India are Aryan, Dravidian and Munda, 
the last principally m On8<5a South Indian languages 
including Gond but excluding Marathi, along with Brahm of 
Baluchistan, belong to the second family Sanslcnt and the 
vernaculars of Northern India together with Jlarathi cotoe 
under the first designation This linguistic differentiation 
supports the theory of Dravidian and Ary-an invasions of 
India The general tendency of scholars is to regard the 
Drayidians, not as autochthons or children of the soil, but a^ 
foreigners, probably of the Mediterranean race, who came to 
this country about the banning of tbe New Stone Age * 
SECTION 111 PERIODS OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Conventional Periods. The conventional division 
of Indian Histoi'y into the Hfndu Tiluslim and British 
periods IS criticised as superficial , and unsatisfactory 
But the principle of calling a historical period after the 
Iname of the paramount poner is convenient and 
’reasonable, pro\nded the limitations of the label are under- 
stood Tlio Hindu period may be brought to a close, 
not with the Arab conquest of Sindh or with the in- 
numerable raids and limited Indian conquests of "Mahmud 
of Ghazni, but with the final success of Muhammad Ghor 
m the last decade of the 12th century A. D The practical 
end of the Muslim period synchronised with the 
cro\\nmg triumph of the Msrathas over Aurangzib about 
1700 Though the 18th century' wntnessed the phenomenal 
ascendancy of the Maratbas which continued till 1772, that 

• V Itangaclian TI\slory ef Pre Vusalfwin /ntlia, I (1020), pp C9 89 
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centar^' closed wifch fcho assertion of Bnkisli suprcmacj by 
■WeUeslei, and mai be reganled m a senso as that of the 
British, %peing that the amalgamation of their Fast India 
Companies into a United Companj in 1708 was tho starting 
^mt of their effective progress m India Just as tho 
Muslim penod did not really begin with tho Arab 
intrusion into Sindh, tho British pcnml did not start with 
the foundation of their East India Company in 1600 In 
South India, the Mnshm period which commence«l a 
centurj later than in Northern India, has a different sijni* 
ficance, tho empire of Vijajnnagar and tho nso of tlio 
Marathas substantially modified tho ascendancj of Islam 
In a sense, there was no Muhammadan period in South Indian 
History In spite of tho limitations of tho triple diMsion 
of Indian History into tho Hindu, Muhammadan and British 
periods, it is the best a\ ailable 

’ Another Division, Tho significance of tho division 
into Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern for European 
History is e^dent. the 5th centnrj A D closing the 
epoch of classical anti(iuit> and ushering m a period of 
comparative stagnation and darkness which was ended 
by the new intellectual forces of the 16th century. It 
is profitless to adopt the same limits for the Ancient, 
Mediaeval and Modern periods of Indian History There is much 
difference of opinion among scholars as to tho lovser limit 
of the first period, 100, 300, 600, 647, 900 and 1200 A D ha%e 
been adopted b> different writers As charactenstic changes 
in Indian life should constitute tho basis of tho division, the 
establishment of the Muslim power in India ma> be 
regarded aa marking off the Ancient from the Mediaeval 
period, and that of the British authority, the Mediaeval from 
the Modern penod Tlius, if tho division into periods is made 
on the lines mdicated above, it is in general agreement with 
the fionventional triple division Therefore we may divide 
Indian History into three penods as follows the first down 
to 1200 A D , the second from 1200 to 1700 , and tho third 
from 1700 to the present daj 

Sub-Periods. The snh-division of each penod presents 
difiiculties , to 'base it on a century, tliree centunes or 
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five centuries, undivorced from liistoncal considerations, 
13 to some extent desirable To sepante the historj o( 
Northern India from that of the South is in t certarn 
degree necessarj To divide Indian Hisfcoij into three parts — 
Noithern India, the Dakhan and the Fat South — is not quitif 
satisfactory, because of the substantial unit} of South Indian 
History Some would distinguish the Dakhan from South 
India and take the latter as identical with the Tamil country 
But the term Dakhan, short for the Greek corruption of 
Daishinapatha, may be taken os analogous to Ultarapatha, 
ap^ed to Northern India, distinct from Ultfira beyond the 
Himalayas Still it is better to regard South India as identical 
■With Peninsular India or cw Vmdhyaa India, consisting of 
the Matatha, Telugo, Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam areas, 
while retaining* the conventional denotation of the Hakban 

SECHON IV. ANNAIS OF POLITICS AND CULTURE 
. 0 

We are far from the days of Freeman wben history could 
be looked at from the purely political point of view Yet the 
Thucydideau tradition dies bard To make hiltory &o<esten 
sire with human life in all its aspects is to increase its scope 
to an embarrassing extent Still a general history of India 
should give su&cient attention to the various sides of human 
activity, political religious, economic, social and intellectual. 
Its dominant note, however, has to be i»litical, though m 
order to understand the activity of the state m 'war and peace, 
its influence on life as a "whole is to be appraised, as well as 
the variety of influences exerted upon it In the case of men 
of letters, their influence on government la markedly less than 
their subordination to its influence Further, in general his 
tones the annals of culture usually degenerate into a catalogue 
of authors, books and buildings Theieforo the blend of the 
histones of politics and culture should not destroy the mte 
rest of the former or the distinctness of thepictureof the letter 
Instead of making the annals of ctUtiure complete and dcyaa 
dust, it 18 better to concentrate on major items and greater 
luminaries To dissociate cultural progress from dynastic 
and chronological history 18 to overlook its historical setting 
Some detest political hutory as bloody, ugly and unedifying 
and expatiate on the beauty of social and ‘cultural annals 
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But life IS one and indivisible and human character does not 
exhibit itself differently m different compartments of life 
Wo canno%a£ford to overlook the dictum of Kautilya the 
author of the famous Artltasastra that vital cultural progress 
ahd healthy social life depend fundamentally on political 
advance 

SECTION V SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 

The Matsya and Sundopasunda Nyayas Matsya 
nyaya or the rule of the fish — ^tho big swallowing the small — 
19 said to be the characteristic of Indian History Kautdya 
regards it as the le'sult of the lack of governance characteristic 
of the supposed pre political stage of human society 
The same rule prevailed in the field of inter state relations as 
well Political integration on imperial lines would operate as 
matsyanjaya The holiness ascnbed to digvijayas (conquests 
of the world) could not conceal their unscrupulous pursuit 
Similarly the Sundopasundanyaya or the rule of Snnda and 
TJpasunda (two Eakshasa brothers fighting unto death — war 
of attrition) ojleiated and resulted m mutual slaughter and 
exhaustion from the Mahabharata war to the conquest of 
India b> Islam But the rule of the bully and of Kilkennj 
cate is of universal application and the misconception in] 
question consists m seeking for its special application in 
Indian History Nor was anarchy introduced in consequence 
of such conflicts Every schoolboy knous that India is as 
large as Europe minus Russia and if Indian History is the 
history of anarchical autonomy till the Muslim advent 
European History may be described in the same terms and 
ancient Greek Historj would be the history of anarcbj 
par excellence The world is now a uhispenng gallery 
and thinking internationally is the fashion of the day but in 
ancient and mediaeval times communal local and provincial 
patngtism was hard to conqner It is improper to treat the 
sub continent of India as a single political unit and describe 
its division into a number of political units as a sign of 
degeneracy or political debility The establishment of the 
I^ax Indica by the Maury as is an astonishing performance 
regard being had to the extent of their empire and the 
efficiency of its .administrative system Some dismiss our 
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provincial liJstor> a** of purelj local importance True, from 
the all Intlia point of view Imt not il wo tako into considera- 
tion the extent of territorj or tVio numerical Blreinlh oi <;l)e 
population concernetl Huropean Jlistorv trcate<l on the 
6atne Imc'i would dwindle mto the hwtorj of Gaesansm <fr 
Napoloonism 

The Unity of India In «pito of tho existence of many 
political units and their ruinous clashes, tho real unit) of India 
— her cultural liomogeneitj — has been built up m tlie course 
of*ages Indian empires haro been of tlio hegemony tlf^, and 
the unity of India as a whole till rocentlj has not been politi 
cal aud administrative The caste atatem cuts nt the root of 
social solidarity Tho racial and linRuistic differenc*^, though 
gteatli exaggerated, are real Tho forest of faiths called 
Hinduism is not a centripetal force to aoi largo extent Tho 
remarkable unity of India ib duo to the common ontlook 
of her peoplo on life and to their common licritsgo. Tint 
OBsentml unity belies tho conceptiOD of anarchical autonomy 
which IS further refuted b> the grand cerkifjcateB of nionb 
awarded to Indians by forcignerB from Megasthencs toi 
Sir Thomas ^funro It is fixtilo to apply to our ancient 
annala Gibbon's onc-sided dedmtion of htator> as "a register 
of the enmes, follies and misfortunes of mankind " 

The |‘Kritayuga’ Mentality. Another senes of 
misconceptions arises from tho haman tendency to exalt the 
past and belittle the preoent The less wo know about tho 
past, the more we draw from our imagination, and historians 
usurp the function of the makers of history Wo are too 
critical with regard to our contemporaiies and nnder-cntical 
or uncritical about the distant past The beoeBt of the doubt 
la given to antiquity with a vengeance, and frequently no 
news la understood as good news Sloteover, lehgion mter- 
venes, and there is nothing that is not religious frotq the 
Indian point of view Even Kautilya is fully vindicated, and 
his partial condemiiation is resented as an undeserved attack 
on a great Sasiralara, some scholars dilating on the conformity 
of the drthosnstra to the Dkarmasastra, because the word 
mofesha or salvation is mouthed by the Arlhasasiralara 
When we come to our triad of Achary'as,. it is regarded as 
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iropertment to criticise them from the historical point of view 
The result of this attitude towards our ancients is that 
btJcome pwnsasiiJ^aras or panefjjnsts soakeil in double-distilled 
pietj Poljhiua the Greek historian of ancient Romo lajs 
down the dictum that * to admit the possibijitj of a miracle is 
to annihilate the possibility of history ’ The historical 
method is the rational method applied to the determination 
of jimnan probabilities and the historian can regard 
documents like tho Vedas only as human records and 
the great BisJus or saints and the famous Bhashyakaras or 
commentators onlj as men though of the extraordinarj tjpe 
To regard them as impeccable and di%ino is to abdicate 
the function of the historian The other side of tho medal 
cannot be overlooked by the critical student of historj who 
should bear m mmd tho saying of a famous Western historian 
that he was a historian first a Gliristian nevt 

SECTION VI SOURCES AND CHRONOLOGY 

Charaefer of the Sources The authorities foi the 
thiee periods of Indian History are different in character and 
extent and for the period prior to the advent of Islam which 
produced a bumper crop of genmne historical litemtnro the 
task of the historian is difficult os be is confronted wth the 
paucity of historical raw materials and sometimes he has to 
hunt for a pm in the haystack The sources of Indian 
History down to 1200 A D are much more vaned than for the 
subsequent periods and a collation of diverse autliorities is 
necessary for portraying a picture frequently fragmentary 
Further the sources are in many languages and senpts 
Indian and non Indian Therefore the historian of Pre 
Aluslim India is faced vioth peculiar difficulties he has 
to be a multi linguist proficient m textual criticism and a 
spe^iabst in Epigraphy Numismatics and other allied subjects 
The distance between Vedic Sansknt and Classical Sanskrit is 
greater than that between Chaucer s English and Shake 
speare s The Prakrits are numerous and Pah is their literary 
form Tamil has an ancient grammar and literature 
Foreign literature is cluefly in Greek Latin Tibetan Chinese 
and Arabic With the later evolution of the vernaculars 
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Other than Tamil, the field of the histonan becomes mach 
enlarged 

Classification Tli© mnltifanons authonti^ may le 
divided pnmanlj into indigenons and foreign with their 
distinctive menta and shortcomings The indigenous authors 
generallj wnte with full knowledge born of their contact with 
the countrj and the makers of its history, but sometimes give 
one sided and distorted acconnts owmg to their insular ideas 
and prejudices The foreigners with their limited equipment 
fopcthe task now and then record their superficial and wrong 
impressions but thanks to their different view points, come 
to our rescue where indigenous writers disappoint us On the 
whole foreign evidence is a necessary supplement and 
corrective to indigenous testiroons, thongh occasionally it 
dominates the field of Indian histonography 

Liternture Hie two fundamental divtsons xntc 
indigenous and foreign maj be 8u1>dmded into literarj 
epigraphieal, numismatic and archaeological or monumental 
though foreign eources are chiefij hterarj eseept for thi 
historj of Indian enterprise abroad The indigenous hlerarv 
material tna> be looked at from three points of view according 
to Its conformitj , comparatively full or partial, or non-confor 
mitj to historiographical ne^s — historical, quasi historical 
and non lustoncal Indian traditions, Brabmanical, Buddhist 
and Jam, constitute onr semi historical data There is 
much laluablo historical inlonnation in non historical works 
like the ^falmbhasliya of Paianjah and the Snmhifo of Gargi, 
besides the geographical data of the iJdglmrnnwa of Kalidasa, 
the Dasahmarachartta of Pandm and the KhiyrtPiimamsa 
of Bajasekbam The three lines of Indian historical tradition, 
to some extent independent of each other, arc incorporated m 
the ecnptnral and non pcnplnral texts of the Brahmanists, 
Buddhists and Tains, m the Pitrunos and the Jttiuuat (epics), 
and in dramas like the dfiiifraitikshnin of Visakhadatta and 
the ilalarnla^tmtlra of Ivalidasa Protcssedlj and really 
hifltoncal works are the ATltuisastra of Kautilja and the 
Jiajatnrangtm of Kalhana, and compositions like the 
UarsTiaehanta of Bana and the VtiramarkacJiarila of 
Billiana maj bo regarded as defectively historical rather 
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than semi historical Though the literary and historical 
materials are not scanty — they are the historian fi mainstay 
whpn better evidences are not available — they are parti 
cufarly defective from the point of view of political history 
Ond chronology The much regretted absence of an Indian 
Thucydides is questioned with the aid of Kalhana Though 
his supremacy among ancient Indian historians is undisputed 
he IS not much valuable for the general historj of India 
He lued in the period of Muslim influence he is an 
exception pointing out the rule Tlie extraordinary richness of 
Sanskrit literature is not found in its historical branch This 
patent defect is to be admitted rather than explained away 
It 13 difficult to account for this gap in the Hindu genius 
and we can only oppose questions to questions Wliy was 
th^re no Indian Aeschylus? Was there a Greek Panini? 
Did ancient Borne produce a Thucydides m the palmy days 
of the Eepublic’ The great historian of Bomo Poljbius was 
a Greek 

Epigraphy Epjgraphj is the study of epigraphs oi 
inscriptions wiitings mostly on stone (rocks pillars and 
’boulders) and copper plates recording donations to individuals 
' and institutions commemoratingfonndationsandondowmonts 
and announcing the activities political loligious ete,oflnng3 
and other persons official and non official Hence their classifica 
tion into histoncal religious donative and commemorative 
records There are public and private records sometimes 
mscnbod on sheets of metal other than copper They generally 
go lejond the immediate purpose of their composition and 
contain all kinds of valuable information genealogical geogra 
phical administrative economic and cultural The historical 
Nalue of mscnptions in geueral should not be deduced from 
exceptional documents like those of Asoka Kharavela Eudrada 
man I, Samudragupta and Yasodharraan of JKIwa The are 
s«f fjcncri^ especiallj Asokas sermons' in stone The 
lustoncal introductions to Chola mscnptions and the 
ep graphs bearing on Chola administration are another senes 
of exceptional records Generally mscnptions are dated m 
Saka or Vikrama years or in regnal years occasionally m the 
jears of thcKaliyuga era ^(ost of them are contemporary and 
free from textuaU corruptions Though forgeries occur now 
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and then in land grants, inscnpbions relieve us from the 
oppressive generalities and lack of clironolog) characteristic 
of the hterai^ matenals But usually the i^format\fin 
supplied IS fragmentarj and jejune It ts only m a few cases 
that inscriptions constitute the mainstay of the bistonatC 
frequently the drj bones of history alone aie available Hence 
the unattractivenesB of many dynastic histories No doubt 
inscriptions have brought to our knowledge the existence of 
dynasties unrevealed bj the other sources but m many cases 
they have not enabled us to foim correct judgments of men 
and things for the period before Aaoka we have no indigenous 
epigraphs, and for Harsha, this source is not much One 
serious mistake is to be indulgent towards epigraphical prnsohs 
and critical as regards literarj euh^ies Inscriptions claim 
victonea on behalf of kings which are contradicted by counter 
claims in other records of the same kmd Even the high 
minded Harsha did not admit his defeat by Fulakesm II, bu^ 
the latter’s tnumph over the former is confirmed hy Hiuen 
Tsang The predecessors’ titles and achievements are assumed 
and claimed by the successors and confusion created some* 
tunes by the inclusion of the period of heir apparentcj m the‘ 
regnal peiiod as m Chola mseriptione It would have been 
difficult to disciimmate between the greatness of Ivnshnadeva 
Ka>a of Vijayanagar and the sorry role of his successor, 
Achyuta Eaya, if we had not indigenous and foreign literature, 
the latter in particular Our imperfect knowledge of mam 
parts of our histoiy is dne to the inadequacy of the hterarj 
somcee How many lengthy laecnptions could do duti 
for the Arthasaslra of Kaiitilya and the Bajataranqim of 
Kalhana ^ For our fullei knowledge of the lluslim and 
British periods of Indian History we are indebted to the 
abundance of historical literature and state papers 

Numismatics Indian Numismatics or the study of 
Indian coins, is a pigmy in comparison with the epigraphical 
giant The fortunes of coinage in India were vitally affected 
by foreign influences in contrast with the independent history 
of inscriptions The field of Numismatics is much narrowed if 
the study of com legends (inscriptions on coins) is treated as a 
branch of epigraphy The study of com images and symbols 
comes under art, and therefore the most «distinctiTe field of 
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Numismatics is the mctaUurj?> and metrologj of coins Still, 
on the whole it has almost independently resuscitated the 
history of n few djnasties and enriched our knowledge of 
some othe* Its ^ aluo for political, chronological, administra 
t»e religions economic and cnUnTallnstorj is not negligible 
But generalli its e\idenc 8 is suhstdiarj 'and corrobomtivo it 
gives ns onlj a fon nuts and screws for the framework 
of historj In spito of tho great antiquitj of punch marked 
coins; Numismatics becomes important ns an auxiliar> to 
historj only after tho death of Asokn The Indo-Grcck Saka, 
Kushan and Gupta coins arc famous and tho bilingual 
coins (with legends in Greek and an Indian tongue) of tho 
Indo-Grecks Salas and Indo-Parthians ha^o sapphed tho 
masterkey to tho decipherment of Indian inscriptions 
Debased coins and thoso m mint condition tell tlieir own 
storj The Homan coins found m South India are helpful to 
the study of Indo*Roman coraoietcial relations m tho earlj 
Untunes of the Christian era 

Archaeology In ‘ Tho Romance of Archaeology tho 
principle term i* defined 08 tho study o! the past m general, 
'had Alexander tho Great is hailed as an archaeologist bcoauso 
the Iltacl be loved best and kept a copy of it along with his 
sword under hia piUow This definition can claim oalj 
etymological sanction A better definition is that 
Archaeology is tho study of the material remains of the past, 
or technology m the past tense Tor all practical purpo«e3 
Epigraphy and Numismatics may ho excluded, and th" ttm 
confined to the study of monuments and other 
relics of human labour Pro-lustoric Archaeology concerns 
itself with the artifacts ofearI> cmliration, and Archaeology 
of the histoncal pwnod with the more re artioric 

work of man Therefore, an ancient Indian statue or 
building would come under Archaeolog} Hi a treatise on 
it under technical literature Archacologj tH supplier 

the most direct evidence of tho past, uaod ly zny aatho*- 
Eor pre-history onr exclusive rehano* i« c^: •izrh evidence, 
but for the historical epoch its Hervice, rerj important* 

and even indispensable is Bopp’»n:«c:*.x-7 Its FC*nre 
some aspects of civilization cannot izr^rcrerl upon h\ t c* 
ofdescnptive litemturo Its vslc^ n when 
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sources dry up But it cannot assist m the recovers of 
political hietoTj Though it can o'lve occasional clues to 
chronology its contribution to it is generallj ^vague ^ntl 
conjectural Hence much scope is afforded for speculative 
theorizing Except in surface excavations and chance di3 
covenes the guidance of literature is necessary for exploration 
Jt was Homer who inspired the archaeological labours of 
Dr Schliemann at Troy and m Greece and the Indus Valley 
revelations are the ultimate result m one sense of liEerary 
references to the fertility and wealth of Smdh in the days of 
tlie Achaemenian Empire The marvellous results obtained 
in Europe Egypt and Western Asia prepared the way for the 
triumphs of Indian Archaeology winch is still m its infancy 
particularly in South India In short besides constituting 
the sole guide to pre history Archaeology helps the historian of 
civilization m many ways The confusion of Kamshhan 
chronology winch defied literary approach has been Ti^mov^ 
to a great extent thaol s to the spade by the establishment of 
the priority of the Kadpbises group to the Eanishha group 
of Kushan kings The Brahmamcal Buddhist and Jam 
monuments illustrate the history of their respective sects intf 
the evolution of Indian civilization on its artistic stdo 

Foreign Evidence The evidence of foioign observers 
depends for its value on their capacity by education and exiien 
once foracourateand irofsirtialobscrvation on the literary and 
other standards they aimed at and on the object and duration 
of their stay in this country Their general and particularistic 
proclivities and prejudices cannot bo o\erIooked Generally 
their testimony is laluable for what they heard from 
reliable men and saw with their own eyes and for the period 
of their sojourn here Greek knowledge of India a bye- 
prwluct of •Mexandere conquest of the Indus -valley, was 
vastly increased by Megasthenes Before that conquest 
Hcroilotus anl others had regarded India only as an old 
cunosity shop The autborof tbo Pcnphis and the classical 
geographers Stralw Pliny and Ptolemy gave tl eir attention 
cluefly to the commerce between India and the WcBtorn world 
and alter Cosmo* Ztidicopfetufcs, this stream ol information 
dnes up The Climcse pilgnma started anotl er grand inquest 
of India the most eminent of them beisg Fa hion Hincii 
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Tsang ana I tsing , their notices are valuable directly foi the 
condition of Buddhism in India , the first tv70 are (urther 
hejpful for administiative history, the third for hterary 
history, and the first and the third for Indonesian religious 
history The Chinese and Tibetan annals assist us now and 
then, the former particularly in connection with Indian 
enterprise abroad The senes of Arabic histones starts with 
the Islamic advent to India in the eighth century A D 
The Torifeh t -fftnd of the great Arabist and Sanskntist, 
Alberuni, an erudite work throwing much light on ancignt 
Indian culture, was exploited by Abul Fazl m tbe^literarj 
sections of his unique statistical compilation, tl^e Am i Ahbart 
Chronology The observation that geography and 
chronology are the two eyes of history is as we have seen, to 
some extent true m the case of geography As regaids 
chronology, it is the very basis of the histoncal edifice 
Though wiiat has been depreciatingly called chronological 
tnstory is nob the goal of the modem historian, without 
chronology he is like a fish out of water The more exact 
the date of happenings, the surer is his foundation, and 
the gieater the solidity of the superstructure he 
rears He should at least know the sequence of events^ 
their priority or pfostenonty to other events Imagine the 
consequences of regarding the Buddha as poatenoV to Asoka 1 
'Without dates the true causal link would be missed, and 
plagiansme and indebtedness to predecessors could not be 
discussed Abul Fazl a unacknowledged borrowings from 
Alberuni have cast a aim on his reputation for intellectual 
probity The greatness of Sudraka, the Sansknt dramatist, 
has been affected by the discoverj of Bhasa’e Charndatta, and 
that of Sa^ana by Venkata Madha\a’8 commentary on the 
Vedas A few scholars pooh pooh the chronological precision 
of the historian and speak in derision of Dr Drjasdust^ 
Tliough the arrangement ot events in their chronological order- 
H not Ills ultimate object, it is the first step to serious 
histoncal investigation The lack of definite chronology 
impedes our progress at every step in Northern Indian History 
up to the Maurjas and m South Indian History up to the 
beginning of the Christian era In thfe absence of dates^ 
hifitorv would be. not onlj blind but also spineless The 
R 2 
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chroaological method \ane 8 with the nature of our sources 
The rough and readj method o! pro histone chronology is 
superseded m the case of the Vedic age by litcrarj^and other 
approaches to its chronological problem Our * difhoulties 
dimmish as we march with the piogress of time n*o 
Saisunaga Nanda chronologj ifl atill unsatisfactorj From the 
Maurya period ejnehromsme and eras light up the path of 
the historian Iho synchronism of Chandragupta Maurya 
with Alexander the Great and Selcucos Nikator, and 6 l bis 
grandson Asoka with Antioclios Theos -and other Western 
princes is “ the sheet anchor” of Maurya, pro ifaurya and, to 
some extent, post Maurya chronology. The other major 
synchronisms are of the Satavahanas with the Western 
Kshatrapas, of Senguttuvan Cbera with Gajabahu I of Ceylon , 
and of Samudragupta with Meghavarna of Ceylon Records 
dated, m, the years of Viktama, Saka, Kawshka, Gupta 
and Harsha eras supply at any rate un'qucstionablo relatne 
chronology The researches of scholars liave established 
the imtial years of those eras and consequently the absolute 
chronology' of a number of Indian dynastiec Our ancient 
literature is full of facts bearing on many aspects of life,* 
but its central defect is its conspicuous lack of cboronological 
sense , 

SECTION VII THE STONE AND IRON AGES 
Geological Epochs Tliree geological epochs are men 
tioned , primary, secondary and tertiary India did not 
exist m the first epoch The second and thq third witnessed 
the formation of this sub-continent and the* evolution of life 
culminating m human life Speculations on the cradle of 
humanity have placed it in Africa, Java, etc , the honohr has 
been claimed for India as well, particularly for South India 
Pre-histonc ages have been named after the materials used in 
making implements of war and domestic utensils The Stone 
Age 18 divided into three ponode The Eolithic, Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic (meaning early, old and new, stone) Ages The 
existence of eoliths or rudely shaped flints is asseited by somo 
and denied by others , similarly, the Ice Age 

The Old Stone Age. Palaeolithic remains have been 
found where a rock called quartzite, “ an eptremely refractory 
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material compared ^vith ilint , ' is available , Jladura, Tnchi 
nopolv, Tanjore Noith Arcot, Chmgleput, Bellarj , Guddapab, 
NeHore and God&.van DntrictS and Mysore Palaeolithic caves 
have been discovered in the Knmool District The Nizam’s 
State Bombay Presidency , Gujarat and Rajpvitatia are otber^ 
centres of this culture d^e life of the palaeolithic man does 
not remind us of “the noble savage ’’ He dragged on a 
miserable existence with the gifts of Nature and such rude 
impletoents as the coup d* pi>tnff, or band aXe, which his un- 
tutored intelligence might devise He seems to have inven^d 
fire His, wooden comb has been found at Guntakal As 
cave paintings at Singanpui* — a village neat Eaigarh. in the 
Eaigarh State, C P — are remarkable for figures of animals and 
hunting scenes, but their age somewhat doubtful The latest 
phase of the Old Stone Age w assigned to c 35 000 to c 10,000 
B G During this period may be placed the pre Dravidians 
who were allied to th*e African Negrito people and whose chief 
dfesoendants today are the bill tribes It is supposed by 
scholars that there was a long interval between the Old and 
New Stone \gee» 

» 

The New Stone Age. TheNeohtluc settlements were 
determined by the availabihty of the trap rock (different from 
the quartzite of the Palaeolithic people), suitable for making 
polished weapons and implements like tbe celt The principal 
sites of Neolithic culture are found in the Salem, Guddapab, 
\nantapur, Bellary and Kutnool Distnets, and in the Nizam s 
State, Gujarat and ’Kat^awar It was during this age 
(c 10 000 — c,6,00t)) that the foundations of Indian civilization 
were laid, probably by the Dravidians Substantial material 
progress was made and many of the superstitions of to day ori- 
ginated The nomadic life of the previous epoch w as gradually 
superseded by settled life, signalised by the practice of agricul 
ture, domestication of animals, and burial of the dead Potten 
and cc^ton weaving were known, and the tools exhibit art and 
variety Class diMsions e\*sted, but to trace to them the 
later caste system la to ovciloofe the {uwdamental diSereneeb 
between the two social systems 


P N. Mitra* Pre hxsfof*^ India, (1927), pp. 455—63, 
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The Metal Age In Northern India, the New Stone 
Age was succeeded by the Copper Age and in South India by 
the Iron Age The Adittanallur (Adichchanallur, ^mnev^ly 
District) settlement is * the most extentive pre-historic site so 
far discovered in South India The finds here consist of big 
uneral uma containing complete human skeletons and nee 
husks, polished pottery, iron implements, gold and bronze 
ornaments, figures of the buffalo, etc At Perambair (Chingle 
put District) liave been found potterj , iron implements and 
chank shell ornaments Iron 4ge rock-cut caves exist near 
Tdlicherry (Malahar Distnct) ' nnlike the pre histone tombs 
found elsewhere, containing pottery, iron implements, gnnd 
mg stones and pestles and a polished red jar with four legs 
SeCTfON VI(( THE CHALCOUIHIC CIVILIZATION 
Character of the Civilization The archaeological finds 
made mostly at Mobenjo daro, on the nght bank of the Indus 
(Latkana. District Sindh), and to some extent at HarappS. 
(Montgomerj Distnct, Fanjab) have thrown the other pre 
historic antiquities into the shade Excavatioo^of other sites as 
well in Sindh and the Panjab indicate that a great civilizatioor 
flourished m the Indus \alley, connecting it with the rest of 
India as the gold found there is alloyed with silver as m 
Kolar (Mysore) and as some of the precious stones discovered 
seem to belong to the Nilgins The name originally suggested 
for this astonishing civilizition, ‘ Indo-Sumenan, ’ has been 
found to he unsuitable owing to its .distinctive features, though 
commerce with Sumena most have mfluenyed it It is too 
early to replace the term now emplojed,* the Indus civiliza- 
tion,’ by the moie general term, ‘ Indian civilization ’ As 
the weapons and utensils are of copper and stone, tCe label 
chalcolithic (copper stone) ts emplojed, but it obscures the m 
conspicuousness of the stone finds and the maturity of the 
civilization 

The Finds Houses of burnt brick (without* orna 
mentation, but with drams, storejs pipes and other para 
phernaha of civilized and Inxunous life) and wide streets with 
^bhe drams have been Unearthed \ remarkable find is the 
great hath with verandahs and rooms a swimming pool m the 
mrclhieanh a’not ait da£h 'fiany seals o'fdi verse shanes^ — sniiare. 
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rectangular and cylindrical — are made of steatite faience and 
ivory with figuies of animals like the unicorn humped bull 
tijtr ele^iant and fish eating crocodile and of many plants 
and human and /divine beings and with inscriptions m an 
undecipbeied script The other important remains are stone 
images in yoQtc pose a dancing girl in bronze two wonderful 
statuettes from Harappa and innumerable clai^ figurines of 
Qien„ women and animals besides weapons and domestic 
utensils 

Date A penod of about 500 years is assigned to filie 
seven strata laid bare on the basis of two generations for each 
stratum In the light of the excavations at Troj a penod of 
one thousand years is not untenable On account of the striking 
similarities between the Indus and Smnenan seals the latter 
assignable to about 3000 B 0 Sir John Marshall has suggested 
3250 2760 B 0 for the Indus civilization A slightly different 
•pinion IS that of Mackaj The upper levels of Mohenjo-daro 
are contemporaneous with the latter t>art of the Early DjTias 
tie Period of ^aby Ionia c 2550 BO while the lower levels 
where the obiecbs found are barely distinguishable 
from those of the latest levels could hardly antedate the 
latter b> more than five hundred ynars and perhaps as little 
as three hundred * 

* Art and Writing But for the conspicuous abdomen 
the Harappa statuettes resemble the best- Greek, art The 
dancing figme is supposed to be Nataraja and its sculptuial 
perfection is unrivalled b> later Indian performance Anato 
imcal ocouricy is admirably shown Domestic utensils aie 
plain nvthei than ornamented The wnting is from nght to 
left and occasionally bouslrophedon or right to left and left to 
right in alternate lines Professor Langdon is emphatically 
of opinion that the script is the yarent of the Brahmi script 
of Asoka s inscriptions In spito of much effort the real key 
to itsxlecipherment is not available 

Religion Terracotta figunnes of the Mother Goddess 
show her popularity Human sacnfices were offered to her 
K god with three faces m yogie pose surrounded by foux 
animals on a seal is regarded as the prototype of Siva con 


• 1 Mackayr T7 / Jiidus CiniMation (1035) p 11 
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ceived as Pasupati or Lord of Beasfcg , his horns must lia\ e 
developed later into the insula or tndent The Unga worship, 
reverence for trees and animals, sanctity <5f vrater Ctnd imfor- 
tance of bathing are unmistakably indicated In short, we g^t 
at the fountain head of popolar Hinduism 

Social Life The metals and precious stones found 
show the activity of commerce nitli Western Asia, the Gange 
tie Valley and South India This urban and perhaps cosmo- 
pditan civilization has not been pictured a Vatsja^ana 
There was an abundance of ornaments — girdles, earrings, 
and anklets for women, and necklaces, finger rings and arm 
lets for both sexes nets made of gold, silver, shell, copper anti 
even terracotta Bangles were sometimes worn covering the 
whole ana up to the axilla The domestic utensils were 
mostly of baked clay, rarely of copper and bronze faience was 
used for ornamental vases There were toys like whistle^ 
carts, animals and birds and hgimnes ol men and uomen 
The chief games were played with dice and marbles The 
weights Were binary and decimal 1, 2, 4, *8, IG, 32, 64, 
160, 200, 320, 640 and ICOO Th©*weapons of war were axes,* 
spears and slings, but no armour Wheat, barley, beef, 
mutton, pork, poultry and fish were the articles of consump- 
tion Colton spinning agncultnre and trade were the mam 
occupations Burials Were of three kinds complete, partial 
and post cremation, the last being generally practised In 
short, it 18 difficult to believe that the inhabitants of Mohenjo- 
daro were a pre histone people ' 

Compared with the Early Vedic Civilization 
While the Indus Valley Civilization was urban, complex 
and luxurious, the early Vedic was rural, simple and agncul 
tural, iron was unknown to the former and armour Imown 
only to the latter Though meat eating many metals and 
offensive weapons were common to both, aversion for fish 
was characteristic of the Vedic civilization As against the 
bull, tiger and elephant and absence of the horse m one case 
we have the cow and the horse of the Vedio people who had 
no knowledge of the tiger and just a little acquaintance 
with the elephant While images, goddesses and Itngas 
were characteristic of the Indus civilization, the early Vedic 
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was amconic with male goda and Agni predominant, and 
the phalhe cult m disrepute To this contrasted picture of the 
twt cmliAtions, it is objected that the equation of the Vedic 
fur with a fort la untenable that some Utensils like the 
mortar and pestle were employed in the Vedic period, that the 
Vedic aversion for fish is ill founded, that images, Siva 
worship and yoga are mentioned m the Vedos and that the 
'Condemnation of sisnadevas or phallic worshippers is sectional 
But setting aside argument from silence absence of evidence, 
and possibihty of evidence forthcoming m future, the extant 
data, archaeological and hteraty, broadly justify the striking 
dissimilantv between the Indus and Itigvedio civilizations In 
spite of the protests of a few scholars, the Indus civilization 
18 definitely non Arj an, preArjan.and superior to the Indo- 
\ryan civilization, though it is too soon to say tint it was 
originated by the Dravidians 
• 

CHAPTER n 

THE Vedic age (c 2ooo-« soo b c > 

SECTION I THE VEDIC LITERATURE 
Different Strata The Vedic age IS the period which 
witnessed the composition of the four Vedas the Brahmanas, 
the Aranijaka, and the Upantshads, the last two constituting 
the jnanakanda and the others the karviakanda The 
Mimamsakas and the Vedantins regard the karmakanda and 
th& jnanakanda respectively as the Veda par excellence, each 
treating the other kanda as arthaxada (explanatory and 
eecondarj) not as vidhi (mandatory and primary) Though 
this distmction is fundamental philosophicallj , the unitj of 
the whole collection is recognised by the diiision of each Veda 
into the Snmhita Brahmana, Aranyaka and Upamshad 
portions and by their collective appellation, the sriUt oi 
revealed literature The Btgieda, the Samateda and the 
^ajnrteda are known as the trayt or tli© triad of Vedas 
From the historical point of view, the Btgteda the yajnrteda 
and the Athariaxeda are important, the last containing 
matter relating to jjre Rigvedic tunes, though later in compost 
tion than the other three Vedas The first covers an epoch by 
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jtself, and the second majlrs fcbe tianaition between the Big- 
vedic penod and that of the Brahmanas, just a9 the Aranyalat 
are transitional between the Brahmana$ and the UpanishS^s 
The Eigvedic age may be r^arded as the early Vedie peiiod 
and the age ol the Bmlmnnas and the Upanxshadz as the 
later Vedic penod The Rigieda is the earliest and histori- 
cally the most important stratum of the Vedic Literature , 
its rifcs or hj mns, mostly addressed to vanous 
V*d**”'^ gods, eulc^ising and imploring them for worldly 
* “ "* advantages Ute longevity, wealth and progeny 
IVom them the other Vedas have borrowed freely The 
Samaveda is cliaractenstic for its manner of recitation, its 
contents being almost identical with those of the Jiiffpcdn 
About half of the Vajurv^da is new and more than half of it 
10 prose, and its arrangement is subordinated to the perfor 
mance of yn^nas or sacrifices The Athariaveda is the 
grand repository of occult lore — magic and spells — , and itfl 
canonicity was recognised much later than that of the other 
Vedas, though with a difference Hence its exclusion fiom 
the trayt The Brahmanas or explanations m prose of th^ 
The Breb sacnficial ceremonial, contain tirlhts oi mjuno 
manai end tions and arlhavados or glorifications of the 
***' value of the ritual The most important of 
“* them from the hietoncal point of view are the 
Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas The name Aranyahas, 
ot forest compositions, indicates their esoteric origin and 
character, and the Aitareya and TatUiiiyn ^ranysAas are 
well known 

The Vpamshads contain esoteiic knowledge par excellence 
which IS summed up m the mahaxakya (the gieat statement) 
of the Chandogya Upanishad, (Atjrto) Tat ham asi (That art 
The Upeni- thou), read as i4<of4i«tK-(isi by Madhva and other 

(h«d» dualists Onlyafew of thenutnerousTjpamshads 
are pre-BuddhiStvc Tliey together with the*Erflh 
ma Sutras and the Bhagavad Gtta are called the Prasthanatraija 
commented upon by Sankara and Madhva The ITpanishads 
in general may he described as the literature of spintual 
power, appealing to man, irrespective of climea and ages 
They evoked the enthusiastic admiration of the German 
philosopher, Schopenhauer, who says “That incomparable 
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book stirs the spirit to the very depths of the soul From 
every sentence deep, original, and sublime thoughts arise 
In* the vrijole world there is no study , except that of the 
originals, so beneficial and so elevating as that of the Oupne- 
%kat It has been the solace of my life, it will bo the solaco 
of my death ” He obtained a Intm Greek translation of 
the Persian version of Data Shulcob, the favourite son of 
the ^Mughal emperor, Shah Jaban Alberuni, the Mushm 
scholar, admired them, and Data studied and translated them 
or merely patronised their translation In India ^ho 
Upantshads became the fountain head of the Vedanta philoso 
phy In short, they embody the thought power of the 
Brahmans and Kshatnyas, and the most important of them 
are the Chandogya and Bnhadaranyala Upamskads 

Accent. One remarkable feature of the Vedic Literature 
is its accentuation The basic accents are anudatta, udalta 
^nd svanta (jointly called tratnarya) — low, middle and high 
tones—, though Whitney treats anudatia as normal, udatta as 
high and svanta as occupying a place between the two 
, £&asru{t is oifo of the three accents employed without the 
oo-operation of the others, but this explanation has nob been 
unanimously accepted by the authonties The employment of 
accents is conducive 'to brevity and helps m some cases to 
determme the sense m which a word is used It facilitates 
the maintenance of the Vedic text in purity and the process of 
committing it to memory Though the authorities speak of the 
triple accent with regard to Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, it is 
employed only m some portions of the Vedas Even in the 
latter case, sometimes rkasniti is adopted The Attareya 
Brahmana, among others, is not now recited in fraistarj/a, 
and the Tattliriya AranyaJea indicates no uniformity 
m accentuation Bka$ruti is employ ed m sacrifices 
Thus the triple accent fell into abeyance to some extent 
in tbe Vedic period itself, and disappeared altogether in 
the period of Classical ^nsknt Its final disappearance 
was partly due to the desire to discriminate between 
rVfAs' icuu' wor^^ ihJe ede inTbindstd 

specially for women and Sndras who weie nrohihited from 
studying the Vedas Classical poets use slesha {double 
entendre) and smiilar figures of speech, and the fixation of 
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meaning characteristic of the triple accent would be unsuited 
to that purpose Moreover the complexity resulting from 
the mtioductvon of the Iraiswryo into a highly 9n6.exiofial 
language like Sanskrit was felt to work against the appeal qf. 
profane literature to a large number of people and con 
seguently that svara was avoided * 

Historical Value of Vedic Literature The\edio 
Literature is voluminous very well preserved and contempcffary, 
and Its evidence is more tmstworthy than that of the Epics or 
th5 Piiranos In it we get at the earl> phases of Indian life 
and thought Its antuiuity gives it a unique importance for 
the history of the world Its account of Indian life is a senes 
of pictures of the evolution of Vedic civilization, from robust 
optimism to rank pessunism The geographical knowledge 
exhibited in each stratum lielpa us to trace the progress of the 
Aryanisation of India m three stages But, owing to lock of 
precise chronology the dynastic annals cannot be sketchedf 
and the doubtful help of the Puranas is requisitioned, a few 
scholars emphasising the value of the tradition embodied in 
them, on the ground that it is the trne bistoncal tradition, as ' 
distinct from the religious or pnestly tradition of the Vedas 
The only bit of archaeological evidence a^allableI3a Vedic sma 
Sana (burial ground) discovered at Latin> a Nandangarh (Bihar) t 
In the historical interpretation of the Ved is, the argument 
from silence is sometimes used without justification, and it 
should never be forgotten that we are here concerned with the 
chronicle of one aspect of life primarily and that the lecord of 
secular life is incidental and fragmentary We kno^ next to 
nothing about the distant precursors of Kautih-a and 
Yatsj ay ana 

SECTION II THE ARYAN INVASION OF INDIA 
‘Origin of the Aryans It is a wild goose chase to 
attempt to locate the kryans m their original habitat and 
after writing hundreds of pages, scholars come to the lame and 
impotent conclusion that no definite answer is possible The 
Asiatic and European hypotheses divide the savants whose 
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peregrinations m search of the home of the TTiros (common 
term for men m a number of languages) extend from the 
Arctic Ocdin to our own^country Professer Giles gives his 
adherence to the Hungarian hypothesis The term Arya is 
used m the Vedas in opposition to Dasyu or Dasa to denote 
the conquerors and the conquered respectively We may con 
fine our attention to the question whether the Indo Ar> ans were 
of foreign origin or not, m other words, T\hether there was an 
Ar\an invasion of India or not 

The Orthodox View Tbearguments in fa\Dur of fhe 
orthodox view are many, and their cumulative effect should 
not be missed, however defective ^ch argument in itself may 
be To establish n counter hjTXithesis requires not merelj the 
disestablishment of the onginal hypothesis, but also the posi- 
tive establishment of the former To oppose objections and 
possibilities to pnma facte probabilities does not take us far 
it 13 sheer dogmatism to regard the Arjan invasion of India as 
a settled fact, or to write it down as a myth It is a good 
working hypothesis, explaining a large number of groups of 
‘relevant data The philological aigument consists m the 
remarkable similarities of Sanskrit to Greek, Latin, Geiman 
and Enghsh, and m the particulailj close affinities between 
the languages of the V^da and 4he Aiesta (Iranian Veda) 
German excavations at .Boghaz koi in Cappadocia have 
brought to light inscriptions of about 1400 B C , mentio- 
ning Vedic deities like Indra Vanina and the Nasatj as The 
geographical horizon of the Rtgieda relates predominantly to 
North West India, including Afghanistan, and the conflicts bet 
ween tbe^rynand the I>asy» seem to be those between foreign 
invaders and sons of the soil, the former showing fcheariogance 
of the conquerors in describing the conquered as dasa (slave) 
and anasa (noseless or speechless) Ethnology supplies us \vith 
a definite phjsicaltype — tall, fair and straight nosed — in 
Kashmir, the Panjab and Kajputanaj called the Indo-Arjan 
type 

Objections of Doubtful Value The opponents of 
the orthodox theerrj urge that there is no unmistakable 
ewdence of racial conflict in the Rtgieda, that Eigvedic war 
fare is reminiscent of that of cattle-bftmg border tnbes, 
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and that the stabihti of racial characters is a superstition 
Above all, language 18 no test of race Another point pressed 
into service is that the Furanie tradition is ignornot of ^be 
Aryan invasion and that the close connection between Ind^a 
and Iran does not prove anj invasion^ of India All these 
objections oppose possibilities to probabilities, and fail to note 
the direction indicated bj all the argnments on tho other side 
read together which as argnments of general validity* are 
unexceptionable 

The " Wedge*' Theory. The theory of a second Ar>an 
invasion of India through Chitral (NWFP) and Gdgit 
(Kashmir) with insuSicient women is advanced in order to 
explain the hroad distinction between the vernaculars of the 
Uadhyadesa {the United Provinces) and those of the outer 
band (vir 'West, South and East of the Madh>adesa), 
coupled with the close affinities of the languages of 
the latter group Hence the supposition that the second 
stream of Aryan invaders struck like a wedge into 
tho 'Middle Country This theory, su^ested by the, 
linguistic data, is supported, by the lanthropometnc diffe* 
rences m the Indus and Ganges Valleys The fraternal 
polj andry of the Pandavas is regarded as the custom of the 
late comers resulting from inadequacy of women Thus this 
theory , called aft* Hoemle, Grierson and Bislej , or named 
the Ring Fence ' or “ Wedge ' theory, gives some explana 
tion of the linguistic crux, but cannot be regarded as perfectly 
sound A few scholars have followed Pargiter in making 
Allahabad tho starting point of the Aryan adventure 

Date of the Vedas It is exfcremelj probable that the 
Arjan invasion of India happened Its date is a much-debated 
question which can bo answered onlj with partial certainty 
There are various approaches to it, scientific and literarv, and 
the apparently less certain approach gives the greater moral 
certainty The lower chronological limit of the Vedic Litera 
ture JB fixed witli comparative ease, as the Upanisbadic thought 
IS tho be<l rock of Buddbi«m, and consequently the last phase 
of that literature must be anterior to GOO B 0 The upper 
limit IS practically the date of the Bigieda, Ibavmg an interval 
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between the an invasion and the composition of the eon 
g . queror'a literature On geological grounds rela 
cien I 1 C almost insular character of the Panjab 

*>proa » earthquake shocks at is held that the 

Sigieda must hare been composed alxiut 25,000 B C The 
astronomical solution is leas ambitious though it shows the 
tendency to attribute high antiquity to the Vedas A passage 
in the Brahmanas bearing on the point in the ecliptic reached 
liy Che sun at solstice is understood to indicate 1186 B 0 
On the basis of a change in the beginning of the seasons, the 
litQieda IS assigned to about 4000 BC The same conelusfon 
IB suggested by calculations regarding the vernal equinox But 
this scientific solution depends for its aahdity on the accuracy 
of the basic data, and if thedata werocorrect, why are different 
TheUterar T^csults obtained? The literary approach is 
A oaeh^ founded on the language of the various strata of 
the Vedic Literature and on the evolution of 
liMhzatioa lovcaled in them Though Slax Jluller 
was BO pessimistic as to declare that no human power 
could dcfirutoI>*flay wliether the Vedic hymns were composed 
in 1000 or 8000 BC ho tentatively suggested 1200 
BC for the tarhest hymns, recognising at the same 
time the possibility of pushing that date further back The 
Piirana? give the interval between Parikshit and Mahapadma 
Nanda as 1050 years, and this would take the former so^e 
reign to the 14th century BC Identifying this Parikshit 
with his namesake of the Alhartaxeda, the htgieda may 
be assignotl to about 2000 B 0 and the Brahmanas to about 
1000 BC 

Aryanisation of India Tho Aryanisation of India was 
a long process partialh pictured m the Vedio Literature, and 
tho Itamayana gi\c3 us glimpses into the Aryanisation of 
^uth India Tho geographical outlook of the Uigieda is 
confined to North Vtstern India tho Ganges and tho Jumna 
forming its eastern limit Tlio l’ojHrtcf?rt shows a wider 
knowledge of Northern India, radiating from tho Ganges 
^ allp\ -koj/iw 

ledge of the other T edas The lirahmanns mention a number 
of CIS Vindhvan tribes and yieoples Thus duringthe crcati\c 
period of the fqur Vedas and in the subsequent period of 
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sj stematisation, followed again b\ another creative epoch of 
the Upantshads v>o diecem the reclamation of Indn to 
Ara-an wajs progressing stage tj stage corresrionding ^to 
the three geographical areas — the Indus Vallej, tlie Ganges 
Valley and the rest of Northern India and South India e 
SECTION III POLlTlCAt HISTORY 
Halafor pohliealhiatOTN weha^evn plenty in theVedic 
Literature, the liihasas and the Pteranas In spite of clirono- 
logical difhoulties the example of Pargiter has been p“rse- 
vere<l m by other scholars, except m his allegiance tothePum* 
me tradition in preferen«i* to that embodied in the Vedas 
The distrust oi cither tradition is undeserved, but neither 
tradition is free from fault A harmonions combination 
of all the available data though undisciplined by chronology , 
maybe attempted Mr H C Baychaudlmn, relyang on the 
Vcdic tnuhtion, assigns Ponkshit to the 9th century BO* 
Panhehit, Janamejaya and their successors, ruling over th^ 
Kuru country 1 including Hastinapura and Kurukshetra, nnth 
theit capital at Asandivat, mtc (oUoned bv JanaVa of 
Upanishadic fame nho IS pla<^ by Mr Cliaudhuri in the 7th 
Centura 13 C though the Putanic tradition would take him 
back to the 12'h century C The latter was king of \ ideha 
(North Bihar), with lus capital at Mithila There n ere moo 
other contemporary kingdoms, including Kasi and Kosala 
Janaka was a samrat (higher than a king), and his court 
became truly famous for philosophical disputation led by 
iajnavalkya, as rccordol m the /Iri/ndnrflwyaAo Ujanishad 
The fall of Yidelm under his successors towards the clos-» of 
the "ill century B C led to the establishment ol republican 
rule them and to the rise of the kingdom of Kasi 
SECTION IV AOWUNtST RATION 
Tlic Bigaetlic tribal polity was monarchical though not 
to the exclusion of non monarchical forms of goaemment 
The rule nas herelitary succession, diaersifie.1 by elective 
kingship Tlie ni;im or king was the war lord, accompanied 
by a number of oil cers o! wliom the prtrohita or pnest was 
the most infloentul Tlius the tra]ttton of ecclesiastical 
slat eKm«n de a elfifxl The kings o ther (unctions mo not 
• J oliiiaal llulory «/ Incier ‘ ~ • 
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quite clear, but there is mudi empliasis on roj al activity to 
protect the people The senani or commandant "is as m charge 
of minor expeditions The gramani or village headman ivas a 
suS-comm^nder The popular element is to be found m the 
mimti and sabha, but the character of these two bodies is 
obscure In this period, the rajan, like the Homeric Ling, was 
merely the highest of the nobles, and there would not be much 
scope for the development of his autocracy In the latei 
Vedic age, the progress of political integration is vouched for 
bj a crop of technical terms, indicative of many kinds of 
sovereignty , recorded m the Attarcya Bralimana — rajVa, 
latrajya and samrajya — and by the elaboration of the ritual 
of coronation — the lajapeya, rajasuya and asvamedha 
sacnfices In other words, the conceptions of adhirat and 
ekarat developed m this age "With the external growth of the 
kingdom, royal power increased, and the popular assembhea 
seem to have dedined, though their existence is proved h\ the 
tecorded instances of their decrees expelling kings The roy al 
officers became numerous, and the pjtrohtta was still the chief 
- of the ratmns • 

SECTION V REIIGION 

The Rigvedic religion was worship of the forces of Nature, 
though Vanina controlled the nla or moral order He was 
gradually superseded by Indra Agni and Soma were next in 
importance A few goddesses occupied a subordinate x>osition 
Gods like Ultra and Varuna were bracketed together Some 
times one god is lauded as the greatest, another god receiving 
the same honour on a different occasion Rudra and Vishnu 
who became prominent later were now minor deities This 
polytheism u as tempered towards the close of the period by 
the recognition of the nnity of the gods m the following 
remarkable statement “"What is m reality One is called 
differently There were no speculations on the life after 
death. The Rigieda emphasises the sacrifice as the 
means of propitiating the gods and of obtaining from them 
long life, cows, able-bodied sons, etc Human sacrifice was, 
however., ahs/mi Xb* p/svs va’Ak, 

flesh and sovia jmee Like the early Indo-Atynns their gods 
were famous for manliness, power and practical wisdom , 
except m the case, of Varuna, their ethical character was not 
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stressed, and transcendental knowledge was beyond their ken 
In the nest period Eudra and to a lesser extent Vishnn 
bedme major gods, and the former received the jppelJa^on 
o{ Siva In the evolution of the Eudra Siva conception non 
Arj-an influences asserted themselves The technique and theo-<; 
of sacrifice were elaborated to aocli an extent that religion 
became mechanical and rigid Thus was suppbed the basis for 
the later extravagant view of the Mimamsakas that the 
sacrifice was all in all and that b> means of it man ooold 
subdue the gods This concentration on sacrifice led to the 
elevation of the ritualistic Veda to the rank of infallible guide 
to salvation irrespective of God Himself Consequently the 
expounders of the glory of Vedic sacnfice became atheists, 
though technically they were not regarded as nasttlas 
(atheists) because of their unbounded faith in the Vedas 
During this period, philosophical speculation reached its 
clunax in the Upantshads which identify the real with the 
absolute which cannot be described except negatively — net», 
Rfh (not that, nob that) The mohaialya, iat tvam-asi, 
identifies thejua/nirt (individual soul) with *the paramatma 
(universal soiil or “over soul ') This penod , further wit* 
nessed the formulation ol the doctrine ol larmo, investing a 
senes of individual births with organic unih But the 
explanation of the phenomenal world by the doctnne of 
fftavn was an achievement of later thought 

SECTION VI ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Though hunting was a mayor activity, the Eigvedic 
society was predominantly engaged in pastoral and agn 
cultural pursuits in village'* Cattle, horses, sheep, goats, 
AgncuUure asacs and dogs were reared bgncultural open 
■nd tions were performed, yava or barley grown 
Induiiry channels dug for irrigation Working in 

wood and metals (oyaa) was w^l advanced, weaving and 
tanning being known Agricultural labour was mostly free, 
not sernlo NaMgation was in a rudimentary stage Famines 
were dreaded The food of the people consisted of barley, 
Feodani cakes, milk, ghee, flesh and hec! Though oxen 
Drink -n-cro billed for consumption, the cow was 

' sTftax'H' awiifnn’ emlki* aydnya- \hoc' Vo-6e iiUeirr Tlie 
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mto\icatmg dnaks were the aacnficial jmce fiom the soma 
plant and sura prepared from barley Woollens were used, though 
thg case cotton is debated Gold ornaments like necklaces, 
aothing and ear Ting^, anklets and bracelets were worn men 
•OrnamenU and women Attention was given to hair dressing, 
and though beards were popular, shaving was known The 
chief amusements were chanot nding, dicing and dancing 
There were a few musical instruments like the lute and the 
Commerce Aute There was commercial intercourse by 
and land and water with Western Asia and Egypt. 
Currency system ot exchange by barter existed albng 

with mshka (coin) and ktranpapmda (unstamped gold) In 
the next period, agriculture and cattle rearing made good pro 
gress Better ploughs and manures were used Grams hke 
wheat and nee, and oilseeds like sesame, were grown Urban 
life developed gradually Industnal activity became more 
Varied, and innumerable professions came into existence m 
Advance m cludiDg that of the sreshthi (Aourisbmg merchant) 
tie l^ier Even usury made its appearance Further 
VedicAge ifnowledge of melals was acqmred— tin, lead and 
silver Food, dnnk and clothing did not change The 
Upamshadic Yajnavalkya, the greatest philosophei of the 
Vedic age, was \er> fond of the tender portions of the flesh of 
cows and oxen The Sanskrit word goghna (guest) means 
literally one for whom a cow is slam. The supreme dharma of 
ahimsa (non injury) was of later growth. Foreign tradeliecame 
more extensive New coins came into existence — satamana, 
sttidrna, pada and knshnala 


SECTION VII SOCIAL LIFE 

Caste The onij reference to the four castes m the Stg^ 
veda is m the Purushasukta, which is regarded by some as 
an interpolation It is a part and parcel of the creation mj th 
to which parallels are met with m other countries At best it 
maj be regarded as embodying the organic conception of Indo 
j^an society Historically the caste system may be traced 
imViici’ segrifgatian ot't'de conquerors from the conquered 
ana a subsequent division among the conquerors themselves 
as civilisation advanced. Thus emanated the distinction 
oetween ^tbe diija (twice boin) and the' swifru— a hard 
R 3 



nut to crack for et^’nIoI^^sta Sankara derives the n-ord 
$‘tidra from a root meaning to be sorrowful Proba 
blj it was the name o! a l>ravidian tnbe first encoimtered 
the ^rjiins m India, subsequent!} apilhed to simHar tnbes 
The caste sj stem was apparently based on the distinction of 
lanio (colour of the skin or pigmentation) It is going too 
far to say that it did not exist even in an embryonic stag© m 
the Rigvedic age though caste divisions were natural and 
normal in the beginning In the period oL the Brahvlanas 
and the OpainsAads, the four castes were folly formed and 
also many sub-castes Tlie flexibibty of the sy stem is proved 
by the acceptance of Satyakama Jabala, the son of a dost 
(slave woman) by an unteown father, as the disciple of a 
famous Bisht becau'^e he spoke the truth and was therefore a 
Brahman The ptoluhition otiuter-cast© marriage was not rigid, 
and cases of ascent to the highest social status are on record 
The evolution of caste dunng this period iras dne to the coming 
together of the conquerors and the vanquished , and the 
resoltmg social comfiromtse was less ohyectionahle than, the 
reduction of the conquered to slavery and degradation might 
have been Even the rigid caste system of later times mai 
he regarded as lesa ungenerous than the Greek system of 
slavery lu antiquity 

Women Though the patriarchal Rigvedic societi sul>- 
ordmatod the female to the male, monogamy was the rule, and 
the bond between husband and wife was regarded as holy and 
permanent Polygamy was exceptional, and child marriage 
nnknown, the normal age of marriage lieing sixteen or seven 
teen y ears Post puberty marriage was normal and old maids 
exist^ Preedom of choice prevailed and only brother sister and 
lather daughter mamages were prohibited. Adoption of sons was 
not favoured The hardship of the widow was occasionally 
tempered by nxyoQa, (lenrate) that is, marriage of the sonless 
widow with her dec'»ased husband s brother In the later Vedic 
penod,tbe custom of soli or self immolation of widows grew up 
Royal poly garni became normal, four wives were allonod 
Though female children were not exposed the eon was pre 
ferrc<i to the daughter Restrictions on marriage increased, 
and sagoJra mamages were disapproved ^m© of the texts 
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state that “ one woman cannot have moie than one husband 
at the same time '* 

• TheJf Education The education of women throughout 
the Vedic age was of a high standard Some of the Rigvedic 
iTjmns were composed by ladies — ^Visvavara Ghosha, 
liopamudra, Apala and Mudgalani — and in the Upamshads, 
Tajnavalkja is questioned by his wife Maitreyi (his other 
wife .being Kat>a>ani) and challenged by Gargi, though that 
sage met the challenge snccessfully The distinction between 
Upadh^ajas (women teachers) and Upadhyayanis (wxveaof 
teachers) is significant 'Whatevei might be their inferionty 
in other respects women did not lack mental pabulum, 
and then equality with men in religion and ntual was 
substantial though the upanayana ceremony had fallen into 
disuse in their case It was the intellectual starvation of 
women in later ages that was responsible for the essmiilation 
of their position to that of Sudras, and for the development 
among them of an inferiority complex 

^ Crimes Jn the Btgvedic age, vanous forms of theft 
•with and without violence were common The marriage 
betueen brother and sister, or father and daughter, was 
condemned as incest, though m much later times brother 
sister mairiages were recognised m Iran and Egj-pt, especiaUj 
inro>Til families The standard of sexual morality was high, 
thougli prostitution existed In the later Vedio period, 
foeticide murder of Brahmans and theft of gold were regarded 
as major crimes Accidental kilting of a man was distinguished 
from culpable homicide In the Upamshads the axe ordeal is 
mentioned for thieves 

SECTION VIII CULTURE 

Writing According to the orthodox view, the Vedic 
Literature was committed to writing long after its composition, 
^d wilting was introduced into India about 800 B C The 
Brahmi alphabet is traced to a Semitic source Somev,ould 
^siga the origin of wnting m India to the 6bh centurj B C 
But there is no doubt that it must have come into existence 
before ramni, and we koiow that pro histone Mohenjo-daio was 
not ignorant of writing 
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Literature The Vedio literature has already been 
surveyed Though its hterary value cannot equal its histoncal 
value, the hyms exhibit “ a suipnsmg degree of m^ncal sIpH I 
and command of language and contain much genuine poetry 
often expressed m beautiful and even notable imagery^ 
(though) tberr poetry i3 often imposed by conceits and 
mysticism, its diction is simpler and more natural than that 
of post Vedic Sanskrit 

Grammar and Lexicography Towards the close of 
the Vedic age lived Yaska His Nirukta is valuable for 
etymology and grammar and his prose is m classical style 
He mentions a number of his predeMSSors He is assigned by 
some to about 500 B C , hut hia priority to Paumi is indisput- 
, able The Pratisahjas of the Vedic period bear evidence of 

• the grammatical analysis cbaractenstio of the age Tbe 
! Nighanhis (glossancs) of nouns and verbs record tbe earliest 

efforts of Indian lexicographers 

Philosophy, Medicine and Astronomy The Yoga 
system must have been of earlier oiigm than the Sank^>a 

• which was systematised about 800 B 0 Mldicine declined, 
. to some extent after tbe Bigvedic period as the status of the 

physician deteriorated Numerous diseases are mentioned 
consumption, leprosy, dysentcy, jaundice, senility, etc The 
Athanaieda and the Satapatha Brahmana give a correct list 
■ of human bones Mach progress was made in astronomy In 
tlie Bigvedic age the year consisted of twelve months of thirty 
days each, and a thirteenth month also existed In the 
, Brahmana period, wo find twelve months diinded into six 
seasons and the knowledge of twenty seven or twenty eight 
nakshtttraa (stars) Tlie introduction of the latter and of the 
legend of the flood mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana is 
regarded by some scholars as due to Babylonian influence 

Education A passage from the ChandoQjja Upantshad 
IS illuminating " I ha>o studied the Bigieda, the Yajurteda, 
t\io Samaieda, tho Atharvaieda, the epic and mythological 
poems as tho fifth Vetla, grammar, atitlimetic, divination, 
chronology, dialectics, politics, theology , necromancy, the ait 
of w ar, astronom y, f,na1ce-charmmg and the fmo aits " 

• XtacdoncII, JiuTm < Pail fl92T.t j) 80 
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SECTION IX SOUTH INDIA 

In the later Vedie age there weie m South India a few 
Ai*. an kingdoms like Vidarbha with its capital at Kundina 
Kalmga was independent though to some extent exposed to 
Arj an influence The rest of South India was occupied bj 
non Arjan tribes like the Andhraa, Savaras, Puhndas and 
Mushikas Though the t^m ‘ Dakslitnapada ' is found m 
the ^Higvtda, Arjamsation of South India commenced 
onl> m the Brahmana period We have no references in the 
Vedic Literature to the political condition of the Tamil 
countrj South India was in commercial contact with 
Western Asia and Egypt and exported ivorj, apei and 
peacocks It 18 useless to speculate on the colonisation of 
Africa and Malayasia by South Indians 

SECTION X ••THE HEROIC AGE ■ 

The Itihasio or heroic age is historically a misleading 
term like the Sutra period, suggesting an unhistoncal umt> 
of civilization The Itamayana and the iLIa/iaZ>/iarafa belong 
to’ various agA covering more than ten centuries from 
alwut 1000 B C Their historical value will emerge clearlj 
onl> if their nuclei are laid bare. Their data must be rele 
gated to their respective ages before they could be utilised for 
historical purposes While the Mahabharata is an Indian 
encjclopieclia of the pre-Chnstian era, built round a solid 
substratum of historical truth, the Bamayana is more 
imaginarj than historical, m spite of its greater unity and 
compactness The civilization descnbwi m the epics vs manj 
Bided and contradictory, and the works if treated histon 
callj in their present form, can only give us a bundle of* 
contradictions No useful purpose is served m summarising 
their social and cultural contents if these cannot be read 
along with the other better sources available for the diHerent 
periods of Indian Histor) 



CHAPTER ni 

THE SAISUNAGA-NANDA PERIOP 
(c 600— c 325 B C) 

Character of the Penod Tho eixth centurj E C 
VJitnessod leligioua aud political ilevelopmetits of far* 
reaching conseqnences, and the intellectual and floral 
effortB of the age in India were so intensive and conspicnous 
tha,*- It has been called a vrondcrfnl centoT> ’ In the 
same centurj lived the Buddha, Heraclitus Isaiah, 
Confucius and Lao Tse virithout knowing or influencing one 
another, and it has been characterised as “ the beginning oI 
the adolescence of mankiod ‘ Zoroaster (660 — 580 BC) 
belonged partly to that century, though some would assign 
him to about IQOO B C The Saisunaga Nandn pcnoil further 
sair the lieginnings of foreign penetration mto India winch 
culcniaated m the crowciiog ambition of AleianJer tho Groat 
‘The political integration of Northern India advanced so 
rapidly that an imperial system was elaborated licforo the 
time of Chandragnpta Manrya, supplying tho baeVgremnd (or 
the Arthasastra of Kautilja and heralding the downfall of the 
'republican mstitutioos which bad been so strong m tho eisth 
century B C The Buddhist upheaval stirred the Brahmani 
cal society to its depths eo that religious and social 
reconstruction on its part became inevitable and the Sutras 
made their appearance Further, Panmi, tho link between 
the Vedic and post Vedic periods lived in this epoch 
SECBON \ THE RELIGIOUS QUEST 
Religious Unrest The religious quest oharaotonstie of 
the sixth century B C , outlined in tho literature of the period, 
should not mislead us into the supposition of an age when men 
m general, hanging head downwards panted for salvation The 
activity of the period was that of tlio leaders whose number is , no 
doubt, surprisingly large Whether there were sixty three schools 
of thought or not diverse systems prevailed, ranging from rank 
atheism and unabashed matenalism to mechanical piety and 
quickened spirituality The contrast between Ajita Kesa 
Kambalm (Invincible Hair Shirt), the leadiiSg materialist, and 
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the high mmdptl G-\utamft Bmhlhn. cannot bo cxiRgcratwl. 
Thcthcorj of hfo propoumlwl bj Gautama and Mahavira ^^as 
tho Bucc»-^or to muUitudmouB thconc'? cmittixl h) self- 
constituted teachers, more noisj than profound, and 
i^;presented tho 8urM%al of tho fittest Animism clashed with 
atheism and agnosticism, poljtheism with pantheism, dualism 
watching tho fray In short, tho problem of vioks^m or 
salnjion n\ctted tho attention and calletl forth tho passionate 
dc\otion of a large numlicr of prominent personalities 

Causes This religious unrest is supposed hy some to»l>o 
the^ offspring of racial conflict and social disduict Tlio 
Kshatnya origin of tho two great Orders IS interpreted as tho 
re\olt from Brahman domination of people of Tiheto ^^ongollan 
origin wedded to ropuhlicanism Tho supposition of a conflict 
engendered hy racial heterogeneity is needless, and that such 
differences did not erist between thoBrohmans and tho Kslintr- 
nyas is affirmed indirectly by Indian traditions Begardmg tho 
social factor, the caste sy'stcm was not rigid enough to proyoko 
any revolt against it a matter of fact tho Buddha aimed 
^at no abolition Sf castes though lie did not look at them from 
the point of mow of Brahmanica) orthodoxy No crusodo 
against casta was called for, nor was one attempted by 
Gautama The true case of rehrious ferment m tho sixth 
century B 0 was neither racial nor social but religious 
Eehgious dissent was promoteil by tho soulless Bacnficiil 
system laid donn m tho Jcnrmal anda of tho Vedas which was 
not only magical and mystical and therefore mcanm„less, 
hut entailed tho shedding of innocent animal blood and 
troubled tender consciences No doulit tho 'DpaniBhidic way 
was different, but its abstrusencss did not appeal to many * 
Desire causes eaistenco , existence causes misery , the cure for 
misery is cessation of desire by true knowledge , true know- 
ledge 18 comprehension of tho reality that e\er> thing is atmnn 
(soul) and the almcin is everything , all tint seems to exist 
besides the ntmun is unreal Tliereforo what was needed m 
the larger interests of the country was a sliort, easy and 
intelligible yana or way to ntiroHU or salvation for all people 
in ttns existence This need was supphetl by the Buddlia and 
uahavira by the introduction of tho most nccessiry chang^ 
m the old rebgidus systan Tho pessimistic view of 
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and the doctnne of larma were accepted bj them, but not the 
autboritj of the Vedas or of the Brahmans as spiritual 
Salvation was aimed at not onli (or tho Ar^'an bcfe also tor 
the vileclichha (non Aijan, hterallj a man of indistinct speech, 
corresponding exactl> to the Greek sense of barbarian; 
Keligious instruction wns to be m public for men and women 
in a language known to them Above all, a practical ethical 
code was to be substituted for and ntuahsm and metapbisjcal 
subtlety 

*• SECTION II GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

Date of the Buddha : c 567 — c 487 B C Though 
some scholars support the traditional date of the Buddha s 
Pariniitrtjwi (the great or final decease, as distinct from his 
deaths in previous births), 543 B C , the largely supported 
date falls between 488 and 477 BC Dr Smith adhered 
to 487 B C for a long time, but finally accepted the traditional 
date Dr Geiger suggests 483 BG, but is not against 487 
Diwan Bahadur L D Swamikanno Pillai gives ‘ the true and 
exact day' of the Buddha’s death as Tueoday, let April. 
478 B 0 Assuming 269 B C as the date of Asoka’s corona** 
tion, we have merely to add to it the interval of 218 years 
between that event and the Buddha’s decease, according to the 
Ceylonese chronicles This date 487 B 0 is supported by 
"the dotted record’’ of Canton (China) Therefore, on the 
ground that the Buddha, lived for eighty years, according 
to Buddhist tradition, we may get at his date of 
birth— 487+80 = 567 B C 

543 B C. Untenable The traditional date 543 B C 
for the BuddhaniTvana is supported, by Dr Smith in a circui 
tons way Assigning 165 B 0 for the fifth regnal y ear of 
Elharavela of Kalmga, and accepting the identification of the 
Nanda king of the Hatbiguuipha inscription of Kharavela with 
Nandivardhana, the latter who le said to have excavated a 
canal m Kalinga "three hundred years before' the fifth 
regnal year of Kharavela may be assigned to 165 f 300 = 465 
B C His Initial date may be earlier than 465, say 470 B C 
Tlie Piifanas give Udaya, the immediate predecessor of 
Nandivardhana, thirty three years of reign, Darsaka, twenty 
four years, Ajatasatru, twenty seven yearh, and Bimbisara, 
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twenty eight years Adding up T7e get 470+33+24+27+28 
582 for the commencement of Bimbisara 9 reign and 004 tor 
thai of Afatasatru’a This, sajs Dr Smith, confirr^ the 
tradition of the Buddha's contemporaneity with both Bimbi 
sJra and Ajatasatrn, and there is no improbability m placing 
the Buddha s decease m 543 B C But as the Puranas give 
discrepant reign periods, Dr Smiths combination of reign 
periods to prove his point IS more subjective than objective 
The vital flaw in this chronological scheme is that placing 
Nandivardhana in 470 B 0 would cause an interval ^o 
470 — 325 =145 years between him and Chandragupta Maurya. 
To allow one hundred and forty five jears for Nandivardhana, 
Mahanandm andMahapadmaand his sons — four generations 
is histonographically uncanomcal Moreover, the expres- 
sion “ 300 years before ’ in the Kharavela^ record is 
now read as '^m the ^ear 103 of the Nanda era Therefore 
the attempt to hack up the traditional date of the Buddha s 
death is futile Further the Saisunaga Nanda chronology is 
by no means certain The discrepancies between the Puranas 
*yind the CeyloSese chronicles as regards chronology and 
genealogy ate hard to reconcile Though we prefer the Puranio 
' authonty, its chronology is clean untenable — bhiee hundred 
and twenty one ■years for ten Saisunagas and one hundred 
years for two generations of Nandas We may allow only 
three hundred years for all the twelve generations, twenty 
five years (or each reign On this basis (l) Sisunaga must 
have reigned from 625 — 600, (2) Kakavama, 600 — 575, 
(3) Kshemadharraan, 576 — 550, (4) Kshatraujas, 550 — 525, 
(5) Bimbisara, 525— 500, (6) Ajatasatru, 500 — 475, (7) Darsaka, 
475 — 450, (8) Ddaya 450—^25, (9) Nandivardhana, 425 — 400, 
(lO) Mahanandm, 400 — 375, and (11 A 12) Mahapadma and 
his sons, 375 — 325 This conjectural chionology does not 

support 470 B C for Nandhivardhana though it would 
harmonise ■with the traditional symchronism of the Buddha 
■with Bimbisara and Ajatasatru 

His Career The Buddha’s life la so encrusted with 
legend that it is more difflcnlt to obtain a historical picture of 
it than of his onginal teaching which has got mixed up with 
its subsequent transformation Scepticism occasionally goes 
to the extent of imagining a great commoner upon whom a 
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Utcr gnvtpftil ficncratinn eonferml tlie Ijonour of 
lioocl At an> rale atorj ” loncrr Irtnlw^ M a 
m>tli and liH luitQncit\ »•* now foH> rnar nitoil, otlio 
outlines of hiH catwr IwinR c!rtr Sid llnrtha Gautinn, 
Sikiasitnlia or Sakiainuni w is the non of Raji Sud Ihoilani 
of tlio SiKin elm anl Maiwlon His mother dpnR fevei 
daj 8 after Ilia liirtl) at KapiKrofltu Malaptnjapati, Majiulevis 
siRter liccaine In'* fosti r mother In due cour«e ho mamc'l h a 
cousm ^asodham The aifihts of an old man, a diseasisl man, 
n jjrul man and a aamt ttimtsl liis attention to the tfonhlcs 
and liondaRo of hum-in life Tlie German plulcworher, Kietz'rfl e, 
ridicules the DuddhJs fensiii\encss to human nuser> as 
unmanly and un At^wn * Tlie news of liis aon Uiliula'a lurth 
was receiveil hj him with the remark that he had liccn Inund 
bj another chain \t the affo of twcnlj nine jears he 
abandoned tlie comforts of the loloecand wanclcr«l from 
place to pUco m ascetic carb Mier trjnns in ■'■a»Q 
teachers ho liefian ecnous pcnancc under a fig tree (which 
hocamo famous later ns the llodlii or Bo-trto) at a place called 
Bodh Gaja later After fCTCo jears of roediftlton ho became, 
enhghtcnttl and resisteil the teroptnlions of the Satanic Manu 
IIo procee<led to Benares and dehtcred lits Crvt sennon which 
set lu motion the ortho AYlioel of the I^aW 

At Kaiagnha ho cnlistcil Sanputra and Maudgalja^nna, then 
hiR cousins \nnnda and Dcradattn and subsequentlj 
Anuruddha and Gpah, as his di<%ip 1 cs \nanda m duo course 
became his other self, and Dci-adatta, a \entahlo thorn m hi** 
side \fter strenuous endeavours (or mote than fortj ^ ears 
he died at Ivusinagnra after partaking of the liospitahtj of a 
smith named Cliunda It is said that his death wascauseil 
h> his consumption of pork at his last dinner, hut tho evpres 
Sion swUramaddnia wsuallj Iranslateil ns ’ lender pork ’ 
IS taken by some scholars to mean Bomctlang relishcil hj tl e 
boar,’ j c , an edible fungus 

His Doctrines Tlie lonar grand truths preached hj the 
Buddha are (a) Misery Lite la unredeemed miserj , charac- 
terised as It 18 bj sorrow, disease, old age and death, and so 
birth 18 raiserj (b) Or»j;i« 0/ tnijcry The desire for carnal 
pleasures results in misers (c) Cessation 6 f misery Mi«ery 
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IS me\itable unless desire is rooted out (cl) The eightfold 
path This IS the means to secure freedom from desiie and 
mis^rj consists in (l) Right belief or belief in the four 
cardinal truths (2) Right thotight or resolve to give up sensual 
pleasures and malice and to do no harm to any living being 
(3) Right speech is avoidance of falsehood, harshness and 
fnvohtj in talk (4) Right action is practice of ahtmsa 
and refraining from theft and immoralitj (5) Right Uveli 
hood fs choice of an occupation conducive to the fulfilment of 
the ideal (6) Right exertion is strenuous endeavour to avoid 
evil and deielop good qualities (7) Right tcaichfulneis^ia 
vigilance against lust and grief (8) Right mcihtation is 
concentrated thmhing to reach the goal To sum up, salva 
tiQu IS to be obtained by faith m the Buddha s teaching 
developed by vigorous effort to understand and practise it and 
by a strictlj moral life coupled with meditation The eight 
fold path 18 called the middle path as it is mid \sa> bet\seen 
the two extremes of sensuality and bodily torture The 
Buddha did not emphasise asceticism and ahivisa to any 
aabsxiid extent a# ho learned the lesson of moderation from Ins 
own experience He concentrated on the practical pioblem 
* rather than on the discovery of ultimate truth 

So he discouraged fruitless speculation regarding the «oul, 
the absolute etc 

The Sangha The Buddha organized a body of dis 
ciples to spread his teaching to preach and con^rt, ond the 
well disciplined Sangha or Order became Jatei an efficient 
instrument of rehgious conquest He admitted women mto 
the Order with some reluctance, and his decision in their 
favour contributed much to the elevation of their status and 
was fully justified by their commendable activity to some 
^tent reflected m the Therigatha (Songs of the Sisteis) 
Though he allowed them a large measure of freedom, he 
subjected them to the control of monks Tliough nuns were 
uot unknown before his time it was he who gave a fillip to the 
movement of their equality in spiritual efl’ort Above all by 
his strenuous pure and noble life, he set a grand example to 
humanity His personality and genius gave splendid suiMval 
ralue to his gospel which m some respects appeals strongly 
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to the modem ecientific mmd The eight btd path was 
common to all but the monhe and nuns were 
to strive for something much higher than that, and* interRive 
pursuit of the ideal was possible only for those who had givep 
up wordly life and joined the Ordei The higher standard 
ioT them consisted in absolute chastity, minimum of 
creature comforts and their strict regulation, and avoidance 
of amusements like singing and dancing, and of luxuries like 
scents flowers, ornaments and fine beds Their possessions 
w^re restricted to yellow rags, belts, begging bowls, larors, 
and needles to mend their clothes, and it was the duty of the 
laity to support them and come into contact with them 

Caste Though all castes were admitted into the Sangba 
and the caste system was not encouraged, there was no obhtera 
tion of caste distinctions among the clergy No holy war was 
preached against the Brahmanical social system Though the 
caste organization was not much affected by the Buddhas 
advent, the indirect consequences of his depooratic outlook 
cannot be forgotten. Tt'haCever the degree of his success nr 
minimising the importance of castes, bis broad vision was a, 
-great stimulus and a grand prophecy As the social system 
was not rigid and ty'rannical m Ins days, be had not much 
scope for directing his energy against it 

Reform versus Revolution Though the Buddha was 
a levolutionaiy in some reepects, his fundamental aim was 
religious reform from the popular point of view He accepted 
many doctrines of Brahmanism, and m the organisation of hi* 
Order, incorporated many features of the existing Order of 
Sann j asms or ascetics His emphasis on self effort, reason and 
ethics was to some extent novel, but Ins reliance on the 
Upamahads and on the Sankhya and Yoga philosophical si-s 
terns IS patent The Sankhya stresses reison and discards 
tcielation The Buddha was not an atheist, though he denied 
the authonty of the Vedaa Brahmanical orthodoxy embraced 
the atheistic Mimamsakaand the rationalist Saukhja uithont 
faith m tlie Vedas, hut called tRe Buddha an atheist though 
he neicr domed the existence of gpds .. li tlefija&l O.-* t/ixoi3 
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nasttla and astiJca inconsistently, tolerated its allies, and 
spited “ the grand rebel '' The success of the 
though limited, was due to his persona- 
dha’* Sue- 1^5 » sacrifice, energy, principles and doctrines 
• c«u. — he lived at a time when a religious change 

was the crying need of fcl^ hour — and to the posi- 
tion be occupied as a Kshatnj a pnnee m a world which had 
witnessed Kshatriya vitality in the military and philosophical 
realms of Indian activity. 

SECTION III MAHAVIRA VARDHAMANA • 

Date of Mahavira X c 539 — c 467 B C Dr Smith 
accepts the traditional data of Mahavira ’s ntrvana, 470 years 
before the Yikrama era, le, 4704*57=527 BO, for the 
reasons adduced for his acceptance of the traditional date of the 
Buddha’s death, seeing that tradition makes the Buddha and 
527 B c Mahavira contemporaries Bejecting 627 B 0, 
Untenable reasons already explained, the grounds for 

467 B C Ib: Jacobi's suggestion, 467 B 0 , accepted by 
Convincing Dn Charpentier.may be regaided as satisfactory 
(a) According to a Jam tradition lecorded by 
Hemachandra, the Jam polyhistor of the 12th century A D, 
there was an interval of 410 years between Mahavira and 
the Vikrama era (68—57 BC) Therefore Mahavira muafr 
have died in 57 4-410 = 467 B C But he is also placed 165 y ears 
before Chandragupta Maurja If 165 is deducted from 467, 
we get 312 B C for Chandngupta’s accession, for which such 
a late date is untenable (b) Another Jam tradition mentions 
as the interval between Mahavira 's death and that 
of Bhadrabahu, the Jam patriarch The lattei is closely 
associated in Jam Literature with Chandragupta Maury a, who 
IS said to have abdica*^ed and migrated to Mysore along with 
his guru, Bhadrabahu The pontiff died a Uttle,^after the Jam 
settlement m the South So on the basis of Chandragupta s 
abdication m 325—24=301 B C , and allowing a few yeais for 
the Jam migration from Northern India and settlement in 
Mysore, say four years, Wre may fiv 301 — 4 = 297 BC for 
•Otiadrabahu s death Therefoie Mahavira must have left this 
world in 2974*170 = 467 B C (c) The JatnadiartUa of the- 
Aalpasutra mentions its compilation nine hundred and ninety- 
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three years after Mahavira, and its public recital, after its 
completion before Dhrmraaena I of Valabln h® ascended 

the throne m 526 A D , Jlahavira must have ^expiretj m 
993 — 526=467 B C The tradition that be lived tor se\ent\ 
tivo yeais enables us to place his birth m 467+72 = 539 B G 
A third date fcff Mahavira 8 decease is suggested 
437 ® ^ bv the tradition that it happened folir hundred 
"ttble*” seventy years before the Vikiama era which 

m this case, it is argued should be regarded as 
A nanda "Vikraina era starting m 33 AD , t c , ninety years 
(ttie total of tbe reign penods of the Nandas, according to the 
Hindi poet Chand) after the Sa nanda Vil^ama era (58 — 57 
B C ) Therefore Mahavira must have attained ntTva7ia in 
470— 33 = 437 B C But such a late date is opposed to the 
persistent tradition that Mahavira was contemporary with 
Bimbisara and Ajatasatcn. 

His Life The life of Itlabanra handed down to us is so 
legendary and to some extent eo similar to the hie of the 
Buddha tbit we cannot attach much value to the details He 
was born at Kundagrama a suburb of thstown of Vaisaly 
son of SiddbaTtha and Tneila As his father was the leader of 
the jnatrila clan of Kshatnyas, the ’Buddhists lefer to' 
Vardhamana as J^otrtp«ttn He married Yasoda, and after the 
birth of a daughter, turned his attention away from profane 
things His homeless life began at thirty after the death of his 
parents, and twelie years were devoted to ngorous pemnce, m 
the course of which ho realised the spiritual value of self 
torture aifd nudity In his fori.y second yeai he reached 
omni'^cienfco and became the Jtna (the contiueror) or MahaMra 
(the great hero) Then l>^an his career as a pieacher, and bis 
followers were called nt»(;rfirtt7m* (those who ha%B broken the 
wordly ties) Dunng the remaining thirty years of his life, tlie 
spliere’bfiusactiMtj was Magadhannd \nga, and occasionally 
other chief centres of cmlization m Nortliein India He came 
into close contact with Bimbisara and Ajatasatiu , and after 
much struggle inside his Order, and outside with the Buddha 
and lus followers, he diryl at Pawa near Rayagnha twenti years 
after the Buddha s demise Hisrchgion is called Jamiw thougli. 
on the analogy of Buddhism, it should be callel ‘ Jimsm," or 
on the analog! of Tninism we should spea! of “ B-vuddlusui ” 
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Jain Doctrines and Organisation. The triratna 
(thiee jewels) o£ Jainism — riflhfc (aitb, right; knowledge and right 
conduct — corresponds to the Buddhist eight fold path, not to the 
Buddhist triratna — the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha 
RILht faith 18 firm belief in the omniscience and infallibilit> of 
Jlahavira Eight knowledge is comprehension of thetheoij that 
there is no God and that the world has always been existing 
without a Creator, together with the recognition of the 
existence of innumerable independent souls, of the validity of the 
doctnne of karma, and of the capacity of asceticism to destroy 
l^rma Eight conduct for the clergy is sciupulous fulfilment, 
in thought, word and deed, of the five great vows — not to injure 
life, not to he, not to steal, not to perform the sexual act, 
and not to be selfish, rich or worldly — supplemented by 
positive conduct conducive to self discipline, confession, 
humility, obedience, meditation and study For the laity the 
injunction is to avoid flagrant violation of the ahimsa 
doctrine, gross untruth, theft and robbery, adultery and greed, 
with which are coupled a few positive directions protection of 
Jiving creatures, tfareful choice of occupation-even agriculture 
IS sinful as it causes injury to the earth, worms and 
bnimals — , practice of chanty and voluntary staiwation Even 
inanimate things are invested with the soul animism , ascetic 
waj s aie pursued with a vengeance , and the akimsa principle 
13 carried to the extent of undervaluing human peisonaliby In 
these three respects Jainism occupies an extreme position Its 
Sangha consists of the clergj and laity of both sexes This 
organic social bond is a master stroke of Mahavira’s genius 
for organisation In prosperity and adversity the clergy 
enjojed the unstinted support of the laitj. The Jam Ordei 
was however, not organised with a single e>e to propaganda 
though conversion was its objective 

Mahavira as Reformer Mabavira, the twenty fourth 
Tirthankara (Path finder or Fiophet) was the reformer of 
the sect of Parsva, who is said to have lived two hundred and 
hitj > ears before Vardhamana Though he was the*Buddha’e 
junior contemporarj , the religion reformed by him is regarded 
as Older than Parsva, the twenty third Tirthankara and the 
of Jamism, which IS therefore mote ancient than 
uddhism Mahavim. differed from his immediate predecessor 
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in hi9 emphasis on absolute chastity and nudity. Bub -when 
he became pontiff he seems to have moderated his extreme 
views regarding nudity Though Jaintsm and( Buddhism 
agree on many points, their fundamental differences cannot 
be overlooked , Jaimsm stands mid way between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism 

SECttON IV. SOURCES 

Chief Sources For the period, 600 — 325 B C , our 
a'lmost exclusive reliance is on indigenous literature except for 
India a contact with foreign powers The Sttfrfls belong partly 
to this age Brabmanical.Buddhist and Jam traditions together 
with the J.rtJinsostra of Kantdya are supplemented for internal 
history by scanty references in foreign authorities External 
history is dependent on non Indian sources The Hathigumpha 
inscription of the second century B C throws some light on 
pre 'Mauryau India 

The Puranas The panchalaTcshttnas (five charaeteris 
tics) of the Puranas are sarga (creation of the world), pralt' 
aarga (recreation), vamsa (genealogy of gods and samw. 
manvantara (ages of Manu) and vomsonitcftonffi (dynastid 
history) The penultimate and last items are concerned vnth 
geography and histoiy respectively Thus, to some extent, the 
Puranas are professedly faistoncal documents, supplying us with 
royal genealogy and reign periods along with a few historical 

facts, from the very beginning to the age of the Guptas They 

use the past, present and future tenses m the narration of 
events Dr Smith has shown the historical value of the Matsya 
Purana with regard to the Satavahana dynasty Bub owing 
to textual corruptions they make inconsistent statements 
Sometimes they treat contemporary dynasties as Buccessive. 
and do not discriminate between major aijd minor powers 
Moreover, they were composed in the (Jtipta epoch They 
omit a few dynasties like the Kushans imd the Eshatrapas 
Above all they allow an interval of about 2500 years between 
the Mauryas and the Guptas — ^an error evidently due to the 
confusion between contemporary and successive dynasties 
But their testimony is sometimes corroborated bj Buddhist 
and Jam traditions and by archaeological evidence Still it iS 
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going too far to regard the Piiranas as biatorical records of 
independent ^ alne But Pai^ifccr argues that they are 
generally t*U5twoithi on the ground that the Panranikas (then 
aathors) could distinguish between truth and untruth, that 
if would be unbelievable if the memory of great hings had 
been entirely lost among a civilized people, and that ancient 
Indian genealogists could bo trusted to have preserved royal 
genealogies with substantial accuracy if tho Bralimans could 
preserve the Fedos with verbal accuracy He lays down the 
dictum that the Puranio tradition is to bo rejected, if at all, on 
specific grounds and for valid reasons, as its general crcdibmty 
IS unassailable But this is the criterion we apply to 
first late historical materials In the present condition of 
Puianic study, we cannot regard their data as such materials 
Still, as Eapson observes, tho Piiranas have preserved, m 
however perverted and distorted a form, an independent 
^adibion, which supplements the pnestly traditon of the 
Fcdiw and the Btahvianas, and winch goes back to the 
Bsunepenod '* 

• 

Saisunaga-Nanda Genealogy and Chronology, 
ilie Puranas give us vague traditions of Vedic genealogy, 
claiming for kings lunar and solar descent, which cannot be 
Jiarmonised wath Vedic traditions until the leign of Pankshit, 
" 10 18 placed about thirty six yenis after the Mahabbaxata 
wal kabout 1000 B G) Aftei this war, three dymasties aie- 
Purus, the Ikshvakus and tlie rulers of 
agadha The value of the Puranas increases with the advent 
o he Saisunagas of Magadba Of the three lists of these 
Puranic, Buddhist and Jam, the last is incomplete, and 
e othei two leveal such fundamental discrepancies that it is 
veiy try ing to leconcile their genealogical and chronological 
f V V connection the supenority on general grounds 
fii Indtdn tradition to Ceylonese Buddhist tiadition 

lould be recogmsqd We have to choose between two defeo- 
,1^® 1 Scholars are ranged on either side Taking all 

e data into consideration we have to decide our preference 
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and adjust the chronologj aceoidingl^ The data maj be 
tabulated as follows — 

THE JilATSTA PirtlAhA THC CEYEOSESE ClfEOVICLES 


5 ^0 KING 

Beion 

S No KING 

Efign 


PERIOD VEAPS 


PEFIODTEVES 

I 

S sunaga 

40 

1 

Bimbisara 

52 

0 

KakaTatna 

26 

2 

Ajatasatru 

32 

3 

Kshcmadliarman 

36 

3 

Udaym 

ir 

4 

Ksbatraaja’i 

24 

4 

Annruddlia 

‘8 

5 

Bimbisara 

28 

5 

Munda J 


f 

Ajatasatru 

27 

6 

Kagadn^aka 

24 

7 

Daraaka 

24 

7 

Sisunaga 

IS 

8 

Udayin 

33 

8 

Kalasoka 

2S 

3 

Naodivatdhana 

40 

9 

His ten sons 

2'’ 

10 

Mahanandm 

43 

10 

Hins Nandas 

22 

11 

Mahapadma 

8S 




12 

H a eight sons 

12 





Total 

421 



222 


Cnbcutn Siaunaga Bimbisat'a Ajatasatruand the nine 
Nandas are common to both lists KalniYaina may he identified 
with Kalaeoka and Dareaka with Nagadasala ^It isimpioper to 
doubt the histoEicit) of names which do not sound well like 
Kalasoka (Black Asoka), EakaTarna (crow colouied) and Munda 
(shaveling) In both bsts Bimbisara is followed b> Ajataeatm 
andSisunagaby Kakavama or Kalasoka, the Nandas coming 
last But the founder of the dynasty is Sisunaga in one case 
and Bimbisara m the other The reference by Bam. to KaVa 
aama Sisunagi supports the Puranic statement The total of 
the reign periods is marl edly different , the Puranic aveiage is 
about thirtj five 5 ears lor each king and the Buddhist about 
twenty years The Puranic list gives eleven names and a group 
of eight brothers the other list eight names a group of ten 
brothers and another group of nine , nineteen against twentj 
«even m all . from this point of view the average is tv,entj 
two jears as against eight j ears Therefore the Buddlust 

figure la too low Purther m the Puranic and Buddhist 
lists Sisunaga gets fortj and eighteen >ears respectivelj 
Kakavama Kalasoka twentj six and twentj eight Bimbisara 
twmtj eight and fiftj two Ajatasatru twentj seven and 
thirtj tv,o andUdaym tbirtj three and sixteen , but I>arsala 
Nagiulasaka, twentj tour m both Regardhig the Nandas the 
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discrepancy is abnormal — htmdred m one case and twenty two 
m tbe oSher "With reference to the Buddhist list. Dr Bhja 
Davids re9liarks It must be confessed that the numbers 
'eem much too regular, with their multiples of six and eight, to 
!)'=■ very probably in accordance with fact "* Further, the storv 
of a line of five parricides from Aiatasatru to Nagadasaka tends 
to discredit that list The liistoricity of Darsaka, doubted 
by sqme Baddhist’scholara, is vouched for by Bhasa’a Svapna- 
%asava(latta Therefore the Poranic list is to be preferred on 
account of its Northern Indian ongm, its fuller enumara 
tion of royal names, and its accuracy regarding the fonndei 
of the dynasty, though four centuries cannot be allowed 
foi twelve generations On an average of twenty five years 
for each reign, three hundred years would not be unreasonable 
Numbers nine to twelve of the Puranic list cover nearly two 
centuries, and there must be a senous error here The 
Hindi poet, Cliand, allows about ninety yeais for the Nandas, 
and we may assign a liundred years to the four genera- 
tions horn Napdivardbana, regarding him as a Nando* The 
only way out of the difficulty seems to be to accept the 
Puranic genealogy and allow twenty five years for each king 
and anothei twenty five years for the eight sons of Mahapadma 
This conjectuial chronology has already been gnen The 
Puranas further help us with a few important facts m 
connection with the political ascendancy of Magadha, and 
de'sciibe 'Mahapadma as an ekarat oi emperor 

The Buddhist and Jain Literature. The Buddhist 
and Jam canonical literature, though put into shape much 
later is of primary value foi the ongin and early history of 
the heterodox sects It thiows much light on social and 
economic conditions, and affoids occasional glimpses into 
political life The Buddhist sacred text available is the Ceylo 
nese Pah version which came into existence in the first 
century BC TheTripitaka consists of three "baskets’ or 
testaments, and excluding the commentaries and the frequent 
repetitions, is as bulky as the Bible The Vinnyapttala is 
concerned with monastic discipline and describes the rules 
intended for the observance and guidance of monks and nuns 
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The Suttapitaka contains the sermons of the Bcdclha and lus 
chief disciples to the laity, and is a popular exposition of the 
Dhamma or the Law A valuaMe account of the clGsing 5 ears 
of the Buddha is given in the Mahaparimbbanasutta, dealii^g 
with tlie great decoaee of the Mastei The Dliammapada 
a collection of select ethical piecepts, is a popular 
intioduction to Buddhism The Theragatha and the 
Therigatha, (Songs of the Brethren and ffisters) le^eal the 
peisonal leligious experiences of monks and nuns lespectively. 
Above all, the most popular Jatakas, foiming an appendix to 
the canon describe the innuroerabte previous lives of the 
Buddha These five Imndied and fifty stones constitute * a 
thesaurus of Indian antiquities state and private,' and aie 
of primary importance for the study of economic and social 
history Their contents are refeiTcd to the age of the 
Buddha by Di Fick and to the pre Buddhist period by 
Dr Rhys Davids The third and last division of the 
canon, the Abhtdhamma2)italca is a detailed and highly 
technical exposition of the Dkavma li is the basis 
of Buddhist psj chological and philosophic^ studies The 
non canonical Dipaxamsa and Mahaxanisci composed 
in the fourth and sixth centuries A D lespectivelj, jointly 
called the Ocjlonese Chronicles, sketch the djnaatic 
md religious history of Cejlon and refer to political and* reh 
gious conditions in Northern India They are no longer 
summarily dismissed as monkish inventions because of their 
dependence on earlier chronicles Tlio Jam Agama or canon 
consists of the eleven Angas and other woiks The ^lc 7 m 
taiiga gives a full exposition of the right conduct for the 
clergj and the UpasnJaiuja loi the laitj The Pattazahs. or 
succession lists of the chief pontiffs, were compiled m the 
fifth centur> A D hut based on older mateuals The 
tiaditions embodied in the voluminous writings of the Tam 
monk, Hemachandra, aio occasionallj useful It is unfair 
to level the charge of sectarian piejudice exclusively 
against Brahraamcal.Buddlust 01 lam chronicleia of Indian 
tradition 

Foreign Evidence Besides the inscriptions of Darius I, 
elucidating his connection with North Western India, Hero 
dotuB, Alexander s historians, and ^legasthenes have to some 
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e\teafc filled the gap m Indian evidence though for internal 
affairs it is only occasionallj that the> are helpful 

SECTION V POLITICAL INTEGRATION IN NORTHERN INDIA 
* Kingdoms and Republics Sixth Century B C The 
casual rcfeienceg to tJie political condition of Northern India m 
earlj Buddhist Literature reveal a state of affairs aimilai to 
the, political situation at about the same period m Greece * 
The chief kingdoms V7ere Kosala Magadha Avanti and Vatsa 
until tho balance of power was disturbed by the aecendancjt of 
Magadha The triumph of the policy of absorption of neigh 
hounng temtones is the hackgiound of Kantilj a s Arthasastra 
There were a numhev of republican tribes the Vajjiyans 
including the Lichchha\ns and the Videhans the Sakj as the 
Monyas etc on thaNorfchemandWestern borders of themajor 
monarchies Only scraps of information are available regaiding 
their adrainistiafcioD Tlie bead of the republic was an elected 
chief called Raja corresponding to the Greek arehon oi 
piesident Tho i^sscmhlyof the citizens freely discussed matters 
administrative and judicial and the discussions were conducted 
tn a regular manner, tho decisions being duly recorded It is 
not clear whether there was voting In cases of lack of 
unanimit> tho question at issue was referred to a committee 
of arbitration home authors compare tho Indian assemblies 
to modern Parliaments Local affairs were managed on more 
or less tho same lines The Buddha a firm believer m 
republican institutions assuied the Lichchhavis that the\ 
would not come to gnef if their faith in free institutions 
continued undimmis.lied 

Btmbisara c 525 — c 500 BC Sisunagi cieated a 
chieftaincy at GiniTaja {Old Rajagnha) near Gaj-a and Bana 
refers to tho tragic death of Kakaiarna bub wo know next to 
nothing about tho predecessors of Bimbisara who laid trulj 
and well tho foundations of Magadhan political ascendanci 
Bis success wi5 partlj duo to tho initiative talon h} the 
aisuna^vs before him in the conquest of Anga He secured 
alhcs on Ins Northern and \\c8tcrn frontiers his marriage 
vnth a L chchha\ i princess vvas followed b> another mamago 
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vfitb a Kosola pnncesa whose *lowrj was the Kasi region 
With hi9 strength thus augmented, ho defeated Brahmadatta 
of\Anga anneied the kingdom and appointotl® his son. 
Ajatasatru, to govern it from Cliampa He was on amicaul^ 
terms Vinth Malwa and Gandhara Thus h> diplomacj and war 
he started Magadha on its imperial career lie was a capable 
administrator who exercised effective control over his 
mafcamfllras or principal oOicers. \ new Rajagnha (Bajgir, 
near the town of Bihar) was huilt b> him, thongb Fa hien 
mentions Ajatasatru as its founder Ue is regardwl as a Jam 
and a benefactor of Jainism in spite of his admiration for the 
Buddha During Ins reign proteblj the Indus Valle) was 
conquered b) Darius I the able and ambitious Achsemenian 
emperor 

Ajatasatru: c 500 — c 475 B C It is not certain 
whether Ajatasatru s mother was the Liclichhavi or Kosala 
princess ’mamed b) his father Tli© Buddhist stor) oflis 
sending his father to the other world at the instance of Devs 
datta is rejected b> Dr Smith as an instance o[ the penersion 
of histor) b> theological rancour Tliough tiiere is nothing 
mherentlj improbable m the allegation, particuUrlj when 
Devadatta, the enem) of the Buddha, is incriminated, i doubt 
creeps m caused by the explanation of the name of Ajatasatru 
as one who wxia, even before his birth, his fathers 
enemy — a piece of perverted etymology Further, tlie four 
successors of Ajatasatru down to Nagadasaka are also regarded 
as parricides, and all the hve are treated by the Buddhists 
as members of a patricidal djnastj , wluch was overthrown b) 
the conscience stneken people who chose the minister 
Sisunaga to rule ovei them, eight) vears after the first 
parricide Ajatasatru seems to have patronised the two 
leading prophets of his age His aggressive pohev of tem 
tonal expansion appears to have provoked a gieat combination 
against him of Kosala and Vaisah, winch he reqmrcd about 
sixteen years to subdue The fall of the great repuhhc is 
said to have been caused by the Kautilyan method of creating 
divisions among the people The annexation of the leading 
kingdom of Kosala and of the confederate repuhhc 
added immensely to the strength j^nd prestige of 
Ajatasatru During ins wars he had fortified Pataligiuma 
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(iater Pataliputra) whose sfctategical importance was 
appieciafcecl by that danng impenalist It would be a 
great gam^o knowledge if Dr K P Jayaswal’s surmise were 
\^ell founded that the Parkham (near Mathuia) statue is that 
of Ajatasatru, who may be regarded as the precursor of the 
great impenalist, Chandragupta Mamja During this reign 
happened the massacre of the Sak^as, and the first Buddhist 
counoil was held at Eajagnha soon after the Buddha’s decease 
about 487 B C 

Darsakat c 475 — c 450 and Udayin c 450^ 
r 425 Darsaka was the son and successoi of A3ata3atiu, 
hut the Mahaiamsa puts Ddaym m his place His historicity 
IS proved by Bhasa'a Svapiiavasavadatta, which establishes 
Ins contemporaneity x^ith Udayana of Vatsa and Mahasena of 
Vvanti If he were identical with Nogadasaka, he would be 
the last of the parricidal Ime, superseded after a reign of 
twenty four years by the elected minister king Sisunaga, 
according to the Buddhist storj Mabavira died probably 
during this reigp Udaym, the next ruler, is well lemembered 
for his foundation of tlio city of Pataliputni (Pushpapnra or 
Kusumapura) at the junction of the Ganges and the Son 
kianti, by its annexation of the Vatsa kingdom of Kausambi, 
became a dangei to Magadha, but the final conflict lietween 
tlie twopowers was postponed Dr K P Jayaswal’s identifi 
cation of one of the ” Patna statues " with that of Udajin is 
unproven 

The Nanda Empire; Nandivardhanac 425 — c 400 
The penod from Nandivaidhana, the successor of IJdaim, to 
the advent of the Maoryas is covered by two generations of 
Saisunagas and two generations of Nandas, according to the 
Puranas, which indicate no dynastic gap between them but only 
a religious and social hiatus Therefore they sliould bo tieated 
vs a single dinast^ The last two Saisunagas should be 
bnvcketcil with the Nandas prima/acte on the similarity of 
thoir names Dr K P Jajaswal's interpretation of Vara 
nanda as Neo-Nandas or Later Nandas, as distinct from 
Pnrcrtnanffa or Darlj Nandas, is not tenable as the Puranas 
and the Afahocamsa distinctly speak of nmo Nandas The 
Hathigumpljs inscription is now read, not as postulatiog a 
Nanda three hnntfred >ears before Kharavela, but as referring 
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to a Nanda era To regard ^anduardhana as a Jsanda 
we must seek elseuhere Albemui mentions besides tbe 
well known Hareha eia of the seventh centi&7 A D 
a Harsha eia four hundred j ears before Vikinma (SS-j- 
57 B C ) that i3 in the fifth centurj B C As the words 
nando and harsha are identical m meaning an allusion 
to the era of Nandavaidhana or Nandivardhana is clear 
Moreovei an inscription of Vibramaditya VI Chalulna 
(1076 — 1127 A D ) refers appatentlj to a Nanda era As there is 
so^ie difficulty in taking Nandivardhana to 458— 7 B C accor 
ding to our conjectural chtonolog) the period of four hundred 
5 ears may be interpreted less strictly It is not possible to 
place him in the fourth centui) B C He may be assigned to 
the last quartei of the fifth century or to an earlier period 
seeing that tbe Ptiranas give him a leign period of forti 
sears So it is practically certain that Nandivardhana is to 
be reckoned as a Nanda. thougli the orthodox Paoranilns 
separated him and his successor, Mahanandin from the 
unholy Nandas Mahapadma and his sons Therefore 
Nandivardhana may be r^arded as the inaugurator of the' 
Nanda era Further he is credited with the extinction of the 
Pradyota dynasty of Malwa Whether he conquer^ Kalmga 
18 more than we can say m the light of the revised readmg of 
the Kharaveh epigraph That ho was an emperor is fiirthet 
supported by his statue with tho inscription ^Vartanandi of 
universal dominion, even \aidhan'v may be regarded as an 
imperial title 


Mahapadma Nanda • c 375_c 350 That tho Nandas 
jsare animpmal power IS md.oatod bj tho cty. Nan Nanda 
Debra, on tho Goda-ran Mj sore inscriptions ol tho twelfth 
contnrj A D allude to lliem^as rulers of Knntala Tlie Arlha 
, ‘I*® Bcnptnresand tho soience of 

weapons and the earn, which liad passed to tho Nanda king 

Sn asenbes an imperial pos. 

‘'’“/“‘J”, ’^'■0 Greek and Latin anthers dssonbe tho 

Menanders mr-asion ot the Pan,«b, Magadha was tho para 
hi the 1° “f. ““>lnest ol laalmsa 

Northm T ^ i'° 'f image trom there to 

Northern India are clear trom Hio Hathigum'plia insenption ol 
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lLhara\cla, thus showmgthat the Nanda conqueroi of Kalmga 
ivasa JajQ Abo\e all the P«rona5 deacribo Mahapadraa ai 
sanatska^antata (destrojer of all Kshatrij’as) eiorat (solo 
r^onarch) and ctocTic/iliafra (one bnnging all kings under ono 
Umbrella) Wo do not know who dislodged tho Achacmemds 
from the Indus Vallej perhaps Alahapadma So it appears 
that Nandivardhana was the first Nanda emperoi whoso 
activities piepared the wai foi the thorough going imperialism 
of ilahapadma But reliance on tho jlfaftni arnsn leads not 
onlj to the inseitioa of Sisunaga m tbo middle of the genf'a 
logical list, hut also to the division of reall% one dynasty into 
three — the Bimbisara Saisunaga and Nanda dynasties — and to 
the attribution of the conquest of Ifalwa and the oatmction 
of the Pradjotas to Sisunaga Mr Bajchaudhuri*' solves the 
clironological problem by adding the reign peiiods given m tho 
Mahaxamia to Z2Z B 0 Bimbisai-a, 645— 403 Ajatasatiu, 
493 — 461 , Udayin, 461 — 445 , Anuruddha and Munda, 446— 
437 Nagadasaka, 437—413, Stsunaga, 418 — 305, Kalasoks, 
390—867, his^en sons, 367 — 346, and tbo nine Nandas, 
345—323 B C Ho, however, recognises tho imperial position of 
Mahapadma m accoidanco with the Purinic statement 

Decline and Fall of the Nandas It seems that the 
conquest of Kahnga was temporary and tint tho successors of 
Mahapadma lost it as it was no pait of Chandragupta 
Manrj-a’s empire, and as Asoka had to conquer it afresh The 
fiscal system became oppressive, and weights and racasines 
were overhauled The fabulous wealth of tho Nandas — tho 
last of the line was named Bliana Nanda — is alluded to bi 
Greek wiiters and Mamulanai, the Tamil poet of the Sangam 
age Then nnpopulanty is equallj cleai and 
might have been further duo to then being Sudrabiji^ 
(descended from a Sudra) patronising tho heterodox Tainism 
But an onnfomfi mamage (marriage of n high caste male with 
a low caste woman) could never bo icgaidcd as scandalous 
fiom the point of view of the age According to tbo Greek stoij , 
the lastJNandii. .was Jihe.ann^f^Jiacbi*' Tlie .Arjui^MaVjxmu 
MuJalalpa, a fate Buddhist work m tho stjlo of the Picratta<t 
calls Mahapadma NtchavitiJJiya (tlve chief among base men) and 
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icgards him aq the Piime Minister of his piodecessor What 
ever may bo the causa of their unpopulantj , the military 
stiength of the Nandas is beyond doubt, and filc^ander’s 
soldiers were influenced by reports of tiie liuge and efllciwi^t 
Magadha army, consisting of not loss than 20 000 horse 
200 000 foot, 2,000 chariots and three to six thousand elephants 
The Nanda empue was seized by Chandragupta Mauija after 
the vmlenb overthrow of the dynasty about" 325 B C. . 

Causes of Imperial Triumph Tlio advance of politi 
calpintegration m the heart of Northern India during the tvro 
centuries preceding the Mauryan revolution is coeval with the 


expansion and decline of the Acliaemenian Empire The 
success of the Indian movement was due to the existence of a 
numbei of enteiprising and ambitious monarchs like Bimbisara, 
Ajatasatru, Nandivaidhana and Mahapadma Nanda^wlio did 
not scruple to employ Kautilyan devices to achiei o success 
Goograplucal factors like oxteosuo and rich nverme regions 
facilitated then task, but these (aetors had always been there 
The stimulus of foreign role m North Westwn India migW 
not have been a negligible factoi. Tlie eminence of the lifaur 
yas in man> fields should be viewed in t!ie light of the achieve 
mentaofthe Saisunaga Nanda ponod ot Indian History. 
Along with political integration piogressed political diffeientia 
tion, the advance of which is icflectecl m the ArthasaKCra of 
ivaucilyv 

SECTION VI IRANIAN PENETRATION 
Cyril, the Great and Darius I That theio WM i 
peued o( Indo Iranian unity, followed by an aso ol commeioial 
mtercom.o between the soparaled Iranian and Indo Aryan 
peoples, tsscnerally tccogmsed With the foundation of the 
Achaenreman Empue do«,r relations devojoped between IiaP 

r B.O) conquerod 

(530-623 DC) was loo busy with Egypt 
to think of Indian conquest Danus I (522—486 B 0 ) the great 
»'eaui»«i, anneied the Punjab and Smdli to bis 

twen/” umobor of proymoea liemg between twenty and 
twenty eieht His Behistun msoription (619 BC) doL not 
mention the Panjab and Sindh, whereas his Hamadan record, 
indilod before 616 BO refers to the Indfan 7oZ,l I 
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Danas was rn in 518 and 517, Prof. Herzfeld fcbinLs 

that the Indus Valley must have been conquered in 51G B C. 
The Indiai?Satrapj consisted of Stndb, a part of the North 
V^st Frontier Province, and a large portion of the Panjab 
It was the most fertile and populous fragment of the 
^chaemenian Empire, paying a tribute of about a tnilUon 
sterling, one third of the revenues of the Asiatic provinces 
The naval expedition of Skjlai down the Indus was under 
tahen probably subsequent to the Indian conquest Tiie death 
of Darius before he could avenge the defeat of Ins aim> at 
"Marathon in 490 B 0 by Athens removed a great danger to 
Greece and India “ He ranks very high among the greatest 
\rjans of history ' * 

Xerxes and Artaxerxes'II Xerxes (486 — 465 B C ) 
secured the co op“ration of his Indian province m his invasion 
of Greece Herodotus gives some account of the Indian 
mfantiy and cavalry which participated m the battle of 
Plataea (479 B C ) and retreated from Greece after the disas 
^rous and deciswe Achacmenian defeat m that battle The 
success of Athens and Sparta in crowning Xerxes ^itb 
disgrace maths the decline of the great empire, founded h> 
Cyrus and extended and organist with wonderful eflicionoy 
by Djnus I After the failure of the Achaemcnids against 
Greece, they could follow no forward policy in India The 
foitunes of the Indian province aftei the death of Xerxes ate 
obseme That Aebaemenun authoiity m the Indus Yallej 
remained intact till the end of the last Aelnemenid, 
Darius m, in 330 B C is not piobable The political condi 
tions which confronted Alexander the Great m Noith Western 
India would suggest the overthiow of Iranian domination some 
appreciable time before his advent "Moreover he did not 
encounter Iraniin officials east of the Hindu Kush, Di 
W "W Tarn says that “ the Indian piovinces weie finallv 
lost m the leign of Artaxerves II I (405 — 358 B C) 

Effects of the Conquest It would be suipiismg if 
cwnfiicif hstiag &3t mow than l&O yuafs (fref n«?6 
affect In dia Besides giving an impetus to Indo Iranian 

* Sir P Sykes AJSistorif of Persuz (1930) I p 194 

tW W Tara, TJie Gree7$m2Ja^na and Indxn {1068) p 130 
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commerce and pieparing the vsay foi Alexander s invasion 
the Achaemenian domination was responsible foi the prevalence 
of the Kharoshthi script m North Western India till the third 

century A D Though foreign influence on the punch maiV.6d 

coins of India is doubtful it was undeniably exerted on 
Mauryan eculptuie In other ways as well the Iianian 
connection with India pio\ed to he moie fnutful than the 
short lived Indo ilaeedonian contact ' 

^ SECTION Vll “THE GREAT EMATHIAN CONQUEROR’ 
Antecedents of the Macedonian Conqueror 
Alexander the Gieat the son and successor of Philip II ol 
Macedonia was boin in 356 B C and trained from the age of 
thirteen to that of sixteen V»> Aristotle “ the master of tho-'S 
that know He loved the sword and the JhncZ of Homer 
host, and de\elopcd a lore for war and learning He became 
Hing of Macedonia (of wluch the plain of Hmatbia was a part 
and hence the phrase the great Emathian conqueior of 
Milton) at twenty, consequent on the assoissinatiua of Ins 
father at the instigation of his fierce mother Though he* 
obtained the best mihtar} and literary education of the age 
he was bronght up at a court nofconouslj loose m morals, and 
had mhented a temhle temper from his mothei Still he 
exhibited a loft> moiality (lus latest biographei emphlisises 
this trait in his character), was chiralrons to women 
hated meanness, and scorned to steal a victory He 
was remarkable loi peisonal courage, and his lovo of Gieek 
culture was inordinate At bis accession to the throne, lie 
became heir to the fruits of his fathei’s manifold and fertile 
activity for over twenty years, he inhentcd a strong and 
unified kingdom wnfch its hegemony o\er Greece wellesta 
bhshed, and a thoroughly organised and up-to-date army 
His father had not reah«ed his aim of Asiatic conquest, which 
Alexander took up after quelling a Greek lebellion His 
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Ecbatana in 330 brought his ongmal plan of campaign to a 
successful termination Now he aimed at furthei conquest 
eastwards find thought of recovering the lost Achaemenian 
Satiapy of India His character changed foi the worse, and 
Ids cruelty and vanity increased He had alreadj set fire to 
the palace ofjserxesat the suggestion of Thais, his famous 
Athenian concubine He now executed hie veteran general, 
massacred a Greek colony m Bactna, and killed his own 
foster*brother who had been the saaioui of his life Though 
he did some unjustifiable things justifying the phrase 
Alacedoma’e madman ’ he felt lemoise for all Ins lapses from 
the nght path It was perhaps at this stage of bis life that 
ho dreamed the noble dieam of uniting the Asiatics and the 
Afacedonians into one people by means of common militaiy 
service, intermarriage and Greek culture He founded many 
Aloxanduas to promote tnxde, culture and cosmopolitan mtei 
comso In spite of opposition from his compatnots he worked 
sincerely for the realisation of his ideal of the unitj of man 
kind Though he failed to achieve his noble ambition, lus 
imaguificent w^on of a united humanity made lum truly 
great " The greatest thing about him is that he was the 
pioneer of one of the supremo revolutions m the world’s 
outlook, the first man known to us who contemplated the 
brotlieihood of man He was a plulosopher ’ * 

Causes of his Invasion of India. YTe have mentioned 
that Alexander’s invasion of India was an after thought 
Ncithei his father nor he when leaving Pella, his capital, 
thought of penetrating into India The idea of regaining the 
lost sati-apj as heir to Danus III might be harmonised with 
that of a pan-Hellenic crusade against Iran and India for then 
part m the ini'asion of Greece under Nei'xes Herodotus and 
other authors had familiarised tho AVest wnth a fabulously 
wealthy and mjstcnous India, containing men and things out 
of tho iwngo of ordmarj human experience Alexander s spirit 
of geographical cnquirj and his passion for natural historj , 
imbbcd fiotn his tutor, milucnced his decision to invadelndia, 
and ho lielieved that on tho eastern side of India, theie was 


• NV \\ Tirn m tlic f’j ocwJinjs of the JJrUtsh Academy (1933), p IIS. 
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the contmaation of the Caspian Sea the eastern boundary of 
the vrorld according to the geographical conceptions of his age 

Condition of North Western India. ®In North 
Westem India theie were princes and pnncelmgs and je- 
pnblican clans with a fierce love of autonomy Tlie leading 
kings were \mblu of Taxila the roler of Abhisara who thought 
of playing a double game against Alexander, and Poros the tal 
lest of themall(literaU% and figuiatively) the heroof theindo 
Macedonian struggle next to Alexander Njsa between the 
Irabul nver and the Indus was a republic with a President 
and a Senate of 300 members The Katbaioi between the 
Jhelom and the Ghinab were famous for warlike qualities Tlie 
Siboi, below the confluence of the Jhelom and the Chinab were 
clad in sbns and used clnhs The Oty drakoi or the Kshudrak-a 
between the Baaa and the Bias were a numerous and warlike 
pMple The Malloi or Matavas were soldiers by profession. 
Tlie Anastanoi or Amhashtha possessed a strong army and a 
democntic government Tlie kingdom of Mousikanos m Sindli 
worke<l institutions similar to those of Sparta and Crete 
Brahman influence there kindled the revolt against Alexander* 
Patalcno like Sparta was ruled by two hereditary kings, but 
the Senate was all m all Though North Western India was 
the most disunited part of India and though the pnnoes and 
tribes were at war with one another and could never* liang 
together for common purposes it was not easy to overcome so 
many Murees of opposition It was not a question of a single, 
pitched battle foUowcil by the acquisition of an extensive 
empire by the ^^ctor 

Alexander. Movemenl, in the Indus Valley 
Meanders mere, trom tl,o Hmdu Knsl. 327 

15 0 .nd tl,o mlnction ol the snld tnl», ,va, so tl,oroi.eI, 
thit hii Irorno coinmnnications vem well secured Alter ten 

wFchmen 320 anapocceddloTaxilanherol.e was men 
a rnblic reception Prom Hiero ho marchcl to 11, o hanV 

sde'ol SeTc™ TT V” “™> tlicotlicr 

Side of the river, which he citwscfl stcsltluh and flun" 
a snrpr™ on enem, The lamon, attic ol Hie 
Jhelun. or ri„U.,si, the Karr, phin 
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Effects of the Invauon The effects of Alexander's 
invasion of India were disproportionate to the magnitude of 
his acluevement and to his greatness and aims intended 

to attach North Western India to Ills empire politicallj and 
culturullj But hi3 great effort was rendered nugatorj quRe 
p . at the beginning bi his untimelj death It was 

«nn n n misfortune rather than his fault that his 

conquest of India proved to be less stable than that of Danus I 
TIio extinction of lus authority in the Indus Vallej.h few 
} ears after its estahlisliment nipped his great cultural expen 
m¥nt in the hud The work of healing and settlement could 
not be done dunng bis 19 months' sojourn in India The 
conqueror had no time to teach and the conquered were in 
no mood to learn The fate of his venture depended on the 
longevitj of Macedonian authontj m India In the circum 
stances an> lasting effects of the invasion on this coontrv 
i\ould 1)0 out of the question As a matter of fact there is no 
trace of Greek mllacnco on Indian institutions as described by 
Kautilja or Megasthcncs Even the militar) lessons of 
Alexander’s success were not learnt, and thoeMaur>an army, 
was organised on indigenous lines It is argued that Alexander 8 
Indirect ‘uvasion mdirccHj influenced India m so far 
\s his Hellenisation of Western Asia was 
permanent, and that anj subsequent influence on India from 
that quarter might he regardetl ns ultimately duo to Alexander 
True, but not to his invasion of India, even it ho had not 
mnnnpr/«S XnrtI, XWofm-n TtxIiq annl, Infn^ 
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explorations mcieasc.! the existing facilities foi tia^o betTseen 
India and Western •^sia 

AleAnder’s Place in Indian History Alexander’s 
Vdian expedition is alluded to by no indigenous autlior 
The only existing evidence of it on oui side is the claim of a 
few chiefs of North AVestem India to be descended from 
Alexander Still it is unfaii to inteipret this silence of our 
sources as indicative of his negligible role m Indian Historj 
The tendenci of some scholars is to looV sneenngly at the 
iodian career of Alexander as it a giant turned pigmj”* at 
the magic touch of India, and to regard him as a semi bar 
banan benton cutting tliroats irrespective of caste distinctions 
and in defiance of benefit of clergy No doubt Alexander 
encountered difficulties in India which ho hail not experienced 
liefoie He stole a victory contrarj to lus boasted principle He 
did nob come into conflict with the most powerful onnj m 
India— the Magadban army Tberefoie it is grounclless to sa> 
that hepiovedthe intrinsic mfenonby of the greatest Indian 
armies, though«it is idle to speculate that the Nanda army 
would h&vo been more than a match (oi bis army if there hod 
been a collision between the two He did not permanently 
affect Indian life oi thought, and his expedition contrarj to 
his expectations ultimately turned out to be a barren and 
ephemeral tiiuropb But his generalship and heroism did 
not suffei eclipse on Indian soil, and he letuined not crest 
fallen but as an undefeated general having exhibited not 
only bis baibarity, but also his generosity, goodness and 
greatness He had even interested himself m Indian gjmno- 
sophists or anchontes and philosopheis It is theiefoie 
singularly unhappy to compare him with Timur, Nadir Shah 
and othei scourges of mankind 
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Effects of the Invasion Tlic effects of AIcTonders 
invasion of India were disproportionate to tlio magnitule of 
his ochiovemcnt and to Ills greatness and aims intended 

to attach North ^\c9tcrn India to Ins orapiio x^htically and 
culturallj But Ins great effort was rendeied nUp.atoi'j quKe 
Permanent beginning hj his untimclj dcatli It was 

fus mtsforttine rather tfian his fault that 2ns 
contiuest of India provcft to be less stable than that of Banus I 
The extinction of his aulbonty in the Indus Valley.ti few 
> ears after its cstahlisbtncnt nipped Ins great cultural expen 
m^nt m the bud The work of healing and settlement could 
not be done during Ins 19 months sojoum in India The 
conqueror had no time to teach and the conquered were in 
no mood tolearn Thefatcof lus \entxire depended on the 
longentj of Macedonian nuthontj m Inlia In the circnm 
stances any lasting effects of the invasion on this country 
would ho out of the question As a matter of fact theieieno 
trace of Greek loftuence on Indian institutions as described hy 
Kautilya oi Megasthenes Exen the military lessons of 
Alexander s success weie not learnt and tho^Maurjan arfflv, 
was organised on indigenous lines It is argued that Alexander s 
Indirect invasion mdnectly influenced India m so far 
18 lus Hellenisation of "Western Asia was 
peiToanent and tlmt anj subsequent influence on Indij fro® 
that quarter might be regaided ns ultimately due to Alexandei 
True hut not to his invasion of India even if he had not 
conquered North Western India such later mflaenoes were 
mevitahle An immediate effect of the mi asion was the stimulus 
it gave to the pohtcal unification of North Western India 
under theMaurjas It not onlj shoned the uutenability of a 
system of small stateswith their eternal quarrels 
Immediate on OT neai the North West Frontier hut also 
owing to the terntonal re adjustments made by 
the eonqueroi contributed to the greatei union of the Punjab 
and Smdh The total niimhei of political units was reduced 
Poros found lus kingdom extended and the kinglets and petty 
chiefs became dependent or mostly disappeared Therefore 
Alexander unconsciously lightened the labours of Chandra 
gupta Maurya in Noith Western India The new land routes 
opened by the JIacedonian conqueioi c and lus naval 
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etploiations increaseJ the existing facilities foi tiacle between 
In ha and ‘Western Asia 

Alexander’s Place in Indian History Alexander s 
Jiidian expedition is alluded to by no indigenous author 
The only existing evidence of it on oui side is the claim of a 
few chiefs of North ‘Western India to be descended from 
Alexandei Still it is unfan to mterpiet this silence of our 
Boui*c»s as indicative of his negligible lole in Indian History 
The tendency of some scholars is to look sneenngly at tlie 
Indian career of Alexander as if a giant turned pigmy* at 
the magic touch of India and to legaid him as a semi bar 
hanan bent on cutting tliroate inespective of caste distinctions 
and m defiance of benefit of clergy No doubt Alexandei 
encountered difficulties in India which he had not experienced 
before He stole a victoi y contnuy to his boasted pnnciple He 
did nob come into conflict with the most poTierful aimy in 
India— the ^lagadhau aim) Tbeiefoie it isgioundless to say 
that he proved the intrinsic mfenonty of the greatest Indian 
armies thoughtifc is ffile to speculate that the Nanda army 
* would have been more than a match foi his amy if there had 
been a collision between the two He did not permanently 
afTcct Indian bte or thought and his expedition contrar) to 
his exiiectatiODS ultimately turned out to be a barren and 
ephemeral triumph But his generalship and heroism did 
not suffer eclipsC on Indian soiU and he returned not crest 
fallen but as an undefeated genera] having exhibited nob 
only lus baibanty, bub also his generosity, goodness and 
greatness He had even mteiested himself in Indian gymno 
sophists or anchorites and philosopheis It is tbeiefoie 
singularly unhappy to compare him with Timui, Nadir Shah 
and othei scourges of mankind 

SECTION VHI RELIGION 

Buddhism and Jainism Dunng the century and a 
half followingthe Panntbbana of the Buddha the histoij of his 
religion is moie internal than external The attempt to fix 
his teaching which was to gnide his followers in the absence of 
a recognised successor interdicted hy him on the eieofhis 
(leccice gave nse to difficulties and divisions The first 
R 5 ' 
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ccclcsusticil council w'vs hcUl it RajitiTilii iinmc<1i itelj after 
Ins (lemiso aliout 487 R C anil unotljcr at \ai«5ilione 
hundred jcira 1 iter >f nliout 387 R C anil tliffc lUiddlii t 
canon dcaclopci? \r Przjluski iiiterprcti tlio counciN as 
raarkinfi the ehiftmt, centre of grant j of Biildhi^m an^ 
tl c second council aa Bjmptomitic of its migration in 
the direction of Mathuia tlogrovsth of tho Singlia 

tho institutions of confession and retreat cinio into existence 
The latter confineil monks and nuns to a locahjf hr 
th^ months in tho rainj season and limitetl tho period of 
their wandering life After Biinhisan tho fortunes of 
Buddliism would not hi\o bocn promoted iluntig tho eight) 
)cara of pamcidc Lings Tho Nandas «ccm to ha'o had 
icimngs towards Tainisro rather thin liuddhism, which was 
confined to tho 3/nd/tyadejn Its condition was thus statio* 
nary during tho SaisunagaNanda epocli Lack of sufficient 
rojal patronage and diffetonccs mthm tho church seem to hare 
caused stagnation though the growth of religions literature anil 
ecclesiastical actuit) must liare consolidated tho position of 
Buddhism Jainism advanced stowl) hut ste'Idil) m spite ot« 
the activities of the Apvikas or followers of Gosah tho oppo- 
nent of Mahavira Ajatasalru and Udajm wore its warm 
suppoiters From the gicater liostiliU of tho Budd)ii«t* 
than that of the Jains towards the Nandas and from the 
Hathigumpha mscnption, it is clear that Jainism got tl o 
better of Buddhism as regards rojal patronage 

Vaishnavism and Saivism The gi and religious inq.uest 
of the Buddha and JIahavira created a stir in the dovecotes 
of orthodoxy and promoted other religious movements Tlieir 
appeal to the ahnnsn instinct of man was widei tlian the 
circle of then followers The opposition of their personalities to 
the impersonal J?is7ijs of the Brahmamcalsjstein had con 
trilmted to their success The bhahi (devotion to a personal 
god) movement founded on oJitTosa and adoration of a personal 
deitj set its face against animal sacrifices and ritualism 
Vaislmaviam and Saivism originated during this penod Krislina 
■worship developed at Mathura and its neighhousbood 
Banmi refers to Vasudevakas or worshippers of Yasudeva or 
Yishnu The transfoimation of the terrific Eudra into the 
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benevoleBt Siva completed Thus a new theism based on 
old ideas confionted the heterodox noyeltj of Buddhism and 
Jainism ^urthei the old religion was consolidated, and the 
Sutras— Sranta, Gnhyn and D/wima— based on the Vedic lore 
\?ere composed The eaiher Sutnikaias (authors of the Stihas) 
like Gautama (different from the Buddha), Bo(au)dhayana 
and \pa8taraba belong to this age On the whole the teDdenc^ 
of their ivorks IS illibeml and puntamcal, contrasting sharplj 
with *the practices of the Vedic epoch , their kej note is 
resti'aint rather than fieedom Here we have the beginnings) of 
the rigid Biahmanical religious and social sjstem 
SECTION IX ECONOMIC CONDITION 
A Progressive Economic Structure Mrs. Bins 
Davids reconstructs the economic picture of the age mamlj 
with reference to the Buddhist Jatalas in order to disprove 
the facile assumption of 'Western economists that the ancient 
Orient, more ethical thin economic, emphasised agriculture 
at the expense of industry and commerce, and sacrificed 
economic progress at the altar of caste, and that China alone was 
*famihar with the instruments of credit from the seventh centurj 
A D The allusions to economic conditions m the Jatakas 
are incidental and \*aluable, whatercr maj be the chainotei of 
the Boones The foundation of the economic structure was 
the village of small peasant prop-ietors who owned the soil, 
subject to the pajment of taxes levied b> the government in 
kingdoms as well as repnblics Tliere were onlj a few cities 
like Rajagriha, Benares, Sravasti Saketa, Kausarabi and 
Champa, but tbo distinction between gama (village) and 
mgavia (small town) was not sharp as a. village might be 
inhabited b> tliirtr to a thousand families 

Agriculture Agriculture was the normal occupation 
^^l 1 lch was regai'ded as natural and health), though its 
pursuit neither increased nor diminished a man’s social 
standing But to abandon cnltivation in order to take up service 
under itnporenshed princes was rcprohatfed There was a 
well-developed sense of citizenship among the villagers, who 
exhibited stiong tendencies towaris corporate activitr undei 
the leadership of their headman The labourers working for 
wages were regardctl as infenor to slaves A number of grams 
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\scro giown including nco and tvlflo Bug\rcanc \cnet'illt>' 
fruits and floucr- Drought or doodn causol famine which vras 
Koinetimcs widespread Tlio Brahmans anl the KRlntrij-aswe-e 
froquenth cn;.JRe«l m agricolture though this ciIImR was 
reser\c<l (or the \ aisjas and m all sorts of occupations inclfl 
ding even snake cliarming 

Industry Tlio principle ol specialisation and of dinsion 
of labour was well undcratoo<l and corpiarato actnit> was mutli 
conspicuous There waslocahsation ofindiistrj and inlustnal 
lift was controlled hj swui or guilds of which there were as 
inan> as eighteen wood workcra smiths, leather tressers 
painters etc Fach guild was presidcil o\cr b> a chief, anl 
such industrial magnates wore m close touch with tho goaem 
ment, exorcising much influence on it Quarrels among tl • 
guilds, as at Benaros might result in tho cstahlishrocnt of » 
common control o\er them Tho other iinpoitant industnes 
were norj working, wearing jeweller) , potten and garland 
making Eaen robbers under«too<1 tlio value of organise 
tion and corporato actirit) TlioSctthi ecciits to liavo been 
a merchant prince Vnathapmdika tho la> patroif 
and fnend of the Buddha was a great Setthi Though it was 
custoraai) for the eon to adopt his fathers profession there 
was Bufflcicnt fieedom of initiatiTo and inohilit) of laWur 

Commerce and Currency Temporar) and permanent 
partnerships were common, and distant sea borne tndo was 
active Internal trade was equallj flourishing, and manv trade 
routes were in good and safe condition Tho importance of retail 
trade was understood and the qualities of a succesaful shop- 
keeper known Tliough barter survived to some e\tent, coin? 
weie theordinaxyroeinsofexchango Cretht instruments were 
also m use, and prices were competitiv e and oustomarv Nlonej 
lending was regarded as an honest piotession In short we 
find agriculture diligently and amicably earned on bv practi 
cally the whole people as a toilsome hut most natmail and 
necessary pursuit, crafts and commerce fiounslnng highly 
oigamsed corporately and locally, undei conditions of indiri 
dual and coi potato competition, tho leading men thereof the 
fiiends and counsellors of kings laboui lar^^ely hereditar) )et 
therewithal a mobility and initiative iftiything but 
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ie\ealed m fcheeseicise of it, (and) a thorough familiaiiti with 
money and credit * 

a SECTION X SOCIAL LIFE 
Caste The threat to Brahmanism offered by Buddhism 
and Jaimsm must have been responsible for the growing 
rigidity of caste The earlj Sutras stereotype the four castes 
with their distinctions sharplj outlined and with appropriate 
profesciions, emphasising the superioritj of the Brahmans 
The Vaisjas tended to be similar to the Sudras, who 
were free from the restrictions prescribed for the higlter 
castes Though the food prepared by the latter was 
not legarded as impure, disabilities of various kinds 
attached to then haes made their social status irksome 
and humiliating The growth of Arj an contact with older 
Indian tribes had contributed to the formation practicallj of a 
fifth caste of Chandalas and other untouchables whose position 
was now defined Manj dishes and liqueur were denied to the 
Brahmans,, but not animal food . still the tendency towards 
segetananism wqs pronounced among them Further, the four 
tisramas (stages of hfe) and the duties proper to them engaged 
much attention In short the Sutras bound particularly the 
Brahmans with ceremonies of all kinds from birth to deatli 
• Women Child mam^e was encouraged with empliasis 
on th*o glory of kanyadana (gift of a girl) While annlovta 
marriages were tolerated, praUloma connections (between 
high caste females and low caste males weie regarded with 
horror and the Chandala was defined as the issue of a 
Drahviani (Brahman woman) and a Sudra ilamage became 
the profession of the fair sex whose religious functions became 
formal Tlieir education Buffered because they were treated 
as unfit foi Vedic studv , their raamage was regaided as then 
«pnrtnj/aKn, and they had long ago lost their right to the 
latter Tlie theory of their eternal subordination to the 
o*’hoi sev was stated in language, naked and unabashed, 
tliougb occasionally tlieio was evaltation of woman in general 
The mother received increasing reverence with the glorification 
di moiiierhodd “Bemamago of widows was condemned m 
unmeasured ternis, but niyoga remained On the whole 
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^Tomen '^ere protected from'the tyrinny of their hushatiil'? 
There was some impiovement in then financial position anl 
the conception of sfrwZftnnrt (womans piopeit>)®developc<l 
Still the chapter of woman s degradation was opened ^ 

SECTION XI CULTURE 

Literature We have atread> noted the compilation of the 
eailicr Sutras and the growth of the Buddhist Canon The Jain 
Canon was m the piocess of formation Panmi may be aseign&l 
to this period though some scholars would place him m ti e 
sAenth centurj BC Hewas born at Salatura, near Attock, ami 
the existence of his imago was reported to Hmen Tsang in the 
seienth century AD His SoMrtnttsflmna (science of words) of 
p . ds/iladfcyayi ("eight-chapters’ ) consists of nearly 

Katyayana 4000 5«lm» Tlio mannci of its arrangement IS 
difliculfc to explain The order of these Sutras was 
modified latei to suit beginners m grammatical study Pamnl 
mentions ten p wn aekoryas (pre-lecessors), but his work has 
eclipswl tbeir fame Tliough he has Ijoen conccted end supple 
mented by Katjayana, a South Indian, and Pfitanjah, bis glory 

remains undimmisbed The chief cbaractenstic of his work i’ 
its astonishing brciity and its attempt todenvo allsubstantiie? 
from icrbs " Grammar i« by the Indians regarded as the 
first and most important of the sciences because it the 
foundation of all of them The greatest acbie%ement of Indian 
science, it has rendered eminent services to Western 
philology The Sanskrit graromanans were the first t® 
analyse word forms, to recognise tho difTeience between root 
and fiuflix, to determine the functions of sufiixos, and on the 
whole to elalxirato a graminatical Ryslem so accurate nnl 
complete as to he unparalleleil m any other country. * 
Katyayana, the next great grammarian, hi, eil about 3M BC 
Philosophy Tho earliest of the Rix By stems of Indian 
rhilnsophy . Sankhya and Yoga, wero pro Biiddiiistic Though 
the two tJarsavas ongmated in different circutii 
S«nVhr» stances, unconnccte<l and connccte<l 

religion— one conncctcil with the explanation 
of tho world and tho other w itli a-ceticifim — and 
thourh the t^ n were atheistic and the islic rcspoctiach, they 
• yta/‘l9nctl, op Cl* , p 
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l)ecauie philosophically one It w o\en pikI that Gocl is 
not an essential part o/ tlio Yoga s>stem. Tho S.inl»!i>a 
turns aua? from tho ami traces the ongin of the ^^orl<l 
to prakriti or original matter, but recognises a number of 
iRclepenilent souls These tuo mo-les of thought profonndlj 
influenced Buddhism and Jamiam. The opposition to tho 
Vctlic loro exhibited by tho latter in as Inl h> tho 
Matenalum materialists whoso Acbarv a, ClmrMbn, probablj 
liYe<l early in this period The Vinayapilnka 
prohibits the studj of Ixilcayata (rationalism) It is said tl^at 
Bnhaspati, preceptor of the gods, wrote a Sutra to confound 
the materialists and atheists The Char\akas preached 
thorough going rationalism and regaided tho soul ns mere 
intelligence They stigmatisal the Veibc Jliskts as humbugs 
and tiie Vedic ntual as their means of li\olihoocl The) 
asked tho peiformers of aaciifico to sacnfico their fathers so 
that theymight obtain salvation, rather than innocent animals 
Tlieir true position is diflicuU to make out, and it is hard to 
believe that they wrote much to piwo tho aaliio of sensual 
4)leasuro Their writings haao been mostly destrojed bj 
orthodoxy and perverted to suit its own purpose Kavitilja 
gives the name anvtkshakt or philosophy to bankhja, ^oga and 
Ijokayata, and allows it the placo of honour m his enumera* 
tion o( the sciences, the Veda^ occupjmg the second place 
Artha — and Kama — Sastras Some of tho innume 
ruble predecessors of Kautilj'a and Vatsj ayana must ha\ o Iin cd 
m this period Birgha Cbaraynna, alluded to by both, is pro- 
bablv identical with the minister of Prasenajit of Kosah 

Education TaksbasiJa or Tavila eamixl o great name as 
the centre of advanced studies, religious and secular, especially 
medicine Tivaka livedinthotimoofBimbiRara.andatthocoin 
pletion of his seven-year course m medicine he was asked, 
according to the stoiy, to pick out the non motlicmal plants 
aiound Taxila, and the exammei accepted the answer that theio 
ivere none Panmi and Kautilya probably flourished in that 
academic atmosphere The University of Taxila shines in the 
pages of the Jatakns, which jn one place mention jOvehundi/vl 
pupils studjang ulpa (ait) Thonumbei of subjects taught there 
must have increased since the penoil of the Chmulogiia 
Upamshad • 
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Art The on4 available Bpccimcns of tho ait of the 
period are the uniriue remains at Old Rajagnln the capital of 
Magadha till Bimbisaia abandoned it and tiie statues 
already mentioned whose identification and asciiption to this 
period are not bejond doubt Tho punch marked coinS 
which are of indigenous oiigin aro pnmitiie in tjTS 
SECTION XII SOUTH INDIA 

The Arjanisation of South India must ha\e»been 
completed duimg this period The relations of the Nandas 
with 1 alinga and the possible extension of then powei to the 
Godavari eien to Mjsoie, are theonlj arailablo peeps into 
South Indian Hiaton The trade between Nortbern and 
Southern India must be viewed in the light of the supreme 
importance attached to it in the Arthasnstra of KautilsTi The 
sea borne trade of South India with Westein Asia ond EgiTt 
pioved by the Baum (Babylon) Jataka, must hai e continued 
The Andhras became au independent power, and the Tamil 
. kingdoms must have been long m existence Though ^ anim 
does not mention South India Katy ay ana sho^s Ins familiwtj 
with the terms Chola and Pandya * 

CHAPTER IV 

THE MAURYA EMPIRE (c 325--c 188 BC) 
SECTION I CHANDRAGUPfA (c 325-c 30t BO* 
Sources The Biabmanical and Buddhist traditions 
embodied m the Pni anas and Jl/ahat.amsa supply scraps of 
information regarding the overthrow of theNandas by Chan 
draguptaandKautilya and the reign period of the first Maurya 
— twenty four years The' Jam tradition is chiefly valuable 
for its account of Chandra^pta s abdication and conversion 
to Jainism Most of the Greek authors help us here and 
there But the Ajt7insas{ro o£ Kautilya and the Indtla of 
Megasthenes are the historian s mainstay though the- llndra 
rakshasa of VisaUiadatta deserves greater attention than has 
been bestowed upon it Our information despite its richness 
and variety, bears more on the system of administration and 
social life than on political history and chronology 

The “Arthasastra” of Kautilya The Auhasaslra is 
defined by its authoi as that science which treats of the 
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pcans of acquinnfi and mamtaming tito cartli . ” it i** tlicre* 
foro dibtmct from the oihci sciences tlcalinj* ^\Ith tJhnmui, 
lama and iftokshn It is also called Z>j«f/finift. tho scicnco of 
sceptre or gov ernment (tho v\ ord tianda has other meanings like 
and punishment), and distinguished from Vnrta oi Kcono 
mics Tlio treatise of Kautilja is based on man> previous works 
on the subject, and fre<iucntl> the opinions of jmn nc/inrym are 
quoted and discusseil and accoptctl or rejected ; it is in tho 
form of a Suira and (text and commontary), Jiotli dono 

h> the author who is also called Yifihnugupta mthowo’;k 
itself Ho has other names like Vatsjaj ana, Dromidacliarja 
and Chanakv a, recorded III later lexicons hko the Trtlmtdn 
sesha (a supplement to tho dmnr/iloio of Amamsimha), and so 
a few scholars regard him as mdentical with Vats>Ti>ana, the 
author of tho iTawo Si/tra and with another Vatsjaj ana who 
wrote the A’l/ayn Bhadiya, and as a South Indian Tho fonn 
Kautilja is retained here as the altcmatire Ivautalva is not 
sufficicntlj supported b\ manuscript authontj . 

ItsContenVs Tlid.drtltasnstra consists of Cftecnbooksaud 
a bundled and fiftj chapters, hut wo wa> divide it intotlireo 
parts , the fust dealing with tho king, his council and the depart* 
ments of government , the second with civil and criminal law , 
anil tlj,e third with inter stato law, diplomacy and w vr It is 
therefore a comprehensive work giving practical advice not 
only on governmental organisation but also on subjects like tho 
l>est means of ruining the enemy, though politics is troatnl m 
it as a noimative science It is neither n Gazetteer nor a 
darsana (political philosopln), tho word darsana is used in tlio 
work m the sense of the author's settled views or conv ictions 
It gives a blend of theory and practice which appeared 
soundest to the arch monarchist and impcnal statesman m 
the evening of his life Its range is encyclopaedic, and some 
have doubted wliethei one small head could contain so mucli 
knowledge and wisdom It is tho one work in Sanskiit 
Literatuio which has removed tho old misconception that in 
ancient India even thing was moved by other woildlv 
constdeiafcions 

Its Date The attempt to determine the age of Kautilva 
with lefeienco to tllat of Vatsjayana, tlie Kamagutrskaia, oi 
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moral Finies {iidc Sana's mdignation against KantiUa) 
like the Epicurean and Charvaka traditions we cannot 
regard Kalitil>a as one who scmpuloualy conformed to 
the dictates of the Dharma$aslras or endorse the new 
tSat * even the sage Buddha would not but ha\e given similar 
advice had he written an AHluiSattra 

The Mudrarakahasa of Viaakhadalta Doroted 
evdusivelj to politics, the Miidrarakshnsa is a drama m 
which there is no love element In manj respects it is,)n 
conformity with the ^rtftosnslrrt of Kautily a It shows that the 
■\Ianrja revolution which dragged on for nearly a year was 
effected by Chandragupta and Kautilja with foreign help 
It emphasises the insecurity of Chandragupta s life after the 
overthiow of the Nandas and the fidelity and machinations of 
the loyalists It reveals apolitical morality akin to that of 
the wiri/tasnslrn The story of ilalayaketu is lemmiscent of 
the invasion of India by Seleukos Nikatoi and of Ins witli 
drawal Chandragupta is described as a young man and a 
iJandavams^ya (belonging to tbe Nanda family) though belong 
ing to a (joiranCara (different gotiw) He is addressed as 
yris/ial<i (Sudra) by Kautilya, and this allusion to tire 
formei s social status is confirmed by th® Puranas The 
refeifeace to him as a kiilahtna (of ignoble biitli) is made by 
Hakshasa (a character m the drama) who contrasts Chandia- 
guptawitb bis own masters the Nandas, who are treated as 
kiihnas (wellborn) Here we have a dramatic perversion of 
history Similarly Kaksbasas cbaiaetensation of Chandra 
guptas government as ministerial rather than monarchical 
is merely to show the latter s weakness A number 
of adhyaJcskfis or Superintendents of Departments are 
mentioned eveept the Superintendent of Chariots , this 
exception gives a clue to the assignment of the diama to the 
period when chaiiofes fell into disuse — certainly before the 
seventh century AD The BhnratavaJ ya (the concluding 
benedictory stanza) would surest the age of a Yaislmava 
'^snveror or' eminence lor example r^l'iandragupta iT 
Vikramaditya Hence the work may be assigned to the 
fifth century A D Though the tradition embodied m 
the Mudraral shasa^is a late dramatic tradition, it seems to 
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be founded on genuine contemporarj accounts The drams 
the best historical plaj in Sansknt Literature throws light os 
the main outlines of the Maurja revolution and otPthe actin 
ties of Chandragupta and Kautilj'a It describes the impen^ 
position of the Nandas and the strength of the loj'alist reactiJs 
after their eTtermmation In short the Mxulrara^fhtts^ ds'®' 
ves criticism rather than condemnation * 

The Indika of Megasthenes The Imfiic of 
thenes is extant onh m fragments quo'^ed b> other autho'^ 
Hfa mention of impossibilities like one legged men men whose 
ears touched their feet mouthless and noseless men and 
mothers seven \ears old in the Pandj-a countrj.is respoas 
hie for Strabo s cliarge of mendacity agamst him bnt all tins 
shows merelj his credubt> and the character of his Indian 
informants \ feu modem scholars have accused him of an 
idealising tendency and a pronenesa to attribute to lud-a 
the institutions of other conntnea This criticism is founded 
upon his general statement that there were no shves famine 
or liars m India and that theft was rare an^ upon Ins «“Ten 
exclusive divisions of Hmdo society philosophers agricul-^ 
tunsts shophe'ds artisans soldiers sp es and muuster 
^Vbatever might be his deficiencies as a cntieal observe® 
and his linguistic imperfections for accurate reportia" 
his rank as ambassador and his sojonrn at Patah 
putra for a few ^ea^«l enabled him to record many valnahte 
observations T1 ere is no denying the accuracy* of 1 1 
topographical account of the ilaurvun metropohs and of hi^ 
desciip^ion of the administrative system imperial and 
mumcipal His picture of contemporary social life afford* 
some oorroborative evidence He provokes laught-r chiefl' 
when 1 e record* without critical misgivmg wliat ha 
lias not seen or learnt from his trustworth\ Ind an 
contemporanes He describes Pataliputra as the greater 
city in India at the ynnction of two rivers a jarallelograni 
So stadia by a 5 (9^ miles by ll) protected by *» wooden wall 
and a ditclu Armed women guarded the long and accompanied 
him m hunting and his bedroom was changed frequenth m 

• R. Satli inathawr Hi toneal hotrx ot t e M draraJ.t'tasa^ 
Journal ot Or ental Rteearch Xii pp 147-53 * 
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order to defeat plots against lus life Pataliputra was 
go\emed by a commission of thiity members diaided into 
•siK comtDi^ees of five members each There rvero great 
ofticers of state to supenntend imgation channels, roads, 
risers, land, tas-collection, etc The army was well organised 
and properlj equipped for wai at the public expense, and 
governed by a body of thirty members divided into six 
sections in charge of the four branches of the arm> , the navy 
and tGe commissariat The criminal law was veiy severe Tlie 
Indila and the Arthasattra supplement each other and cop 
stitute the leading authorities for the history of Chandiagiipta 
The disharmony, to some extent of the data of these works 
relates to circumstantials, not to fundamentals * 

Career of Chandragupta We iiave already indicated 
the parentage of Ghandiagupta and the Brahmanical account of 
his origin need not be reject^ m order to support the Buddhist 
statement that ho was a Kshatnya As a young man be is said 
to have met Alexander m the Fanjah, sought bis help against 
Jlie leigmng Nar«Ia who had somehow goaded him into mtran 
sigence, and fled from the Macedonian camp when he was 
thieatened with death for liis audacious behaviour He 
proceeded to Pataliputra with the Biahinan Kautilya of Taxila 
overihjew the greedy, unpopular and heretical Nanda and 
estabhslied his own power The "Mauiya revolution was 
Tke M Brahmanical and popular, protracted and 
Revolution* eminently successful m so far 

as a greater empire than that of the Nandas 
e rected The next step taken by Chandragupta was the 
snnthifaSon of the ^racedomau garriaons and the emancipation 
of the Indus Valley from foreign yoke The withdrawal 
of Eudemos the successor of Phihppos, about 317 B C 
marks the complete extinction of Alacedonian authont\ in 
India We aie unaware of the exact date of Chandragupta s 
annexation of Gujarat and Kathiawar which is patent from 
the Gimar insenption of Rudradaman I ascribing the origin of 
Eake Sndarsana to the Vaisya Pushyagupta the provincial 
governor of Chandragupta the Jam date of the Maurya 


* \ B fl D Ishitar op cit ippendix IJ 
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Empeiors accession 312 B C , ma> be repardecl as the 
m question About 305 B C Seleukos Nihator aimed a*- 
re establishing the GreeV Satrap> ofcincha ard 
crosaed the Indus but found that Chandragupta 
Wkaior* 8°*- i^d\ It is not certain that a batfte 

was fought undoubtedh Seleuhos found hi” 
position untenable We know onlj the terms of the treati 
subsequenth concluded which were entirel> favourable to the . 
Indian Emperor who parted with 500 elephants and obtained 
iHi return the foui satrapies of Ana, Aracbosia, Gedrosia and 
the Paropamsadai But the cession of the last satrapy 
questioned b\ Dr- Tam who thinks that the ceded temtorj 
was “predominantlj Indian m blood'* and much Ie«J 
extensive than is supposed hj Dr Smith As regards the matn 
mouial alliance between S^leuVos and Chandragupta 
Dr Tam practicalU accepts the stor> of the lattei ot 
Bindusara marrjing aSeleucid princess and regards Bmdu 
samorAsokaas a Seieuod on the distaff side acconliagto 
the same author this relationship would best explain the 
friendly intercourse between the llaurfan and S\*na*' 
Empires + Theie ts no doubt that after tlie treata Seleuko* 
sent his representative Megvsthenes to Pataliputra 

After bis grand tnnmph over Belenkos we comedo th* 
last da^s of Chandiagupta Jam tradition connects the exodus 
of Dhadrabahu with 12000 followers and his settlement st 
Sra\ ana Belgoh (ilr sore), with a severe famine m Northern 
India lasting for twelve years’ The available 
archaeological evidence m support of the stori 
Alleged fai fiom being contemponury, not earlier than 
AbdjceUon t He Seventh ccnturj A. D It is said that Chandra 

gupta abdicated and accompanied Bhadrabahu as 
his humble disciple Soon after the Jam settlement in South 
India the pontiff died, and Cliandragupta followed him to the 
other world twelve r eais later The repetition of the niunhe’ 
twelve throws some suspicion on the story ' The Jam ti^ad' 
tion under consideration is however generalh acepted as in 


• Tarn, op cit p 100 


i Ibid p 151 
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the mam bistoiical At his abdication ot death, Ohandi-a 
gupta was piobablj about forta fi^e years of age 

ExteiA of the Maurya Empire The Nanda domi 
mons, which did not include Kabnga on the eve of the Maurya 
levolution hut covered the Gangetic Vallej , passed over to 
Chanclragupta, who acquired the Panjab and Sindh bj des 
troying the Macedonian gairisons and extended his authoiitj 
from ^^alwa to the Arabian Sea His treaty -with Seleukos 
added a few trans Indus provinces including Gandhai-a to 
his empire, but it is uncertain -whethei it touched the Hindu 
Kush and gave him a *' scientific ' North Western frontier 
Tlio extension of Ins power to South India is improbable, and 
the vague references of Justm, Plutarch and the author of 
Mahammta need not he interpreted strictly The Jam story 
of Chandragupta s domicile m the South does not imply his 
retirement to a cornel of his empire It is better to confine 
tlie political authoiity of the fiist Mauzja to Northern India 
owludmg Assam but including portions ot Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan ancLcoiresponding broadly to the ehalravarlt 
Mielra of the Artmsastra 

Administration The growth of imperialism and 
monaichical ponei from the days oi Bimbisara and Ajatasatru 
was piejudicial to the republican institutions which gi-aced 
the ago of the Buddha On the eve of the Macedonian 
inaasion shell institutions flourished mostly m the Indus 
, Valle\ and Rajputana and Poros was steadily 
of^the digging then graae Alexandei encouraged the 

Monarchy poIic\ of Potos by adding to his territorial 

possessions, and his sinking success revealed to 
thinking minds the weakness characteiistic of small non 
tnonarcliical states — internal dissension and mefficieticy of 
external defence Kautilaw and Chandragupta were no loaers 
of the lepublican ideal, and their persistent effort was directed 
to crushing o\ erj thing that crossed the path of imperiahsm 
and consolidation They were largel\ but not completely 
suTCcssful m tUeir crusade against the non monaichical 
political system 

Though KautiUa was an uncompromising monaiohist, bo 
did not stand for mini abso’ution. He’ knew that the chariot 
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upon himself a conesponding share of the national sm 
Educated in these precepts among a moralising people, he 
would havl been moie than human had bo escaped the 
obsession of this conception of his duties ’ * 

Imperial Government A do-nothing king was foreign 
tonncjenb Indian idwis Thetheoijf of royal actnity went 
to the root of the polity The king’s time-table is perhaps 
too heavy, and Dr Fleet thinks it most liatnral and least 
surprising that many kings abdicated to shake off tlieii public 
burdens The Prime Ministei, the Purohita, tile 
P . Senapati and the Tnvam)a belonged to the inner 

Bur"a«cr*ey circle of ministers Besides these there were 
other great ofRceis in chaige of finance, public 
works, and royal correspondence, and a large number of supo 
nntendents presiding ovei the departments of commerce, 
weights and measures, tolls, weaving, agiicultme, excise, 
slaughtei house, piostitution, passports, urban administration, 
etc The government undeitook constituent and raimstrant 
functions and e^n some socialistic activities Besides the 
Regulation of commeice, trade and industry, it controlled the 
state monopolies and manufactures and poor relief for 
oipbans, widows and disabled government servants, cnil and 
militap The performance of such functions by the state 
necessitated an array of ofiicials, a well organised civil 
service 

Finance Public income was mainly uerived flora cul- 
tivated land (noimally the state's demand being I/6th of 
the produce), pastures, forests, mines, etc , besides the extra 
income ^rom inigated land Further theie weie receipts from 
customs and excise, and license fees from woikmen aitisans 
md tradersand foi gambling and passpoits The miscellane 
ous items included fines fiom law couits and special taxes 
and pranatja oi ‘ benevolences " The mam items of expendi 
ture related to the king and luB household, government sei- 
vants, aimy, public works, pool relief, lehgion, etc The 
Collector Geneial was in chaige of the collection of levenue 
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of the state could not move on a single wheel and recogm^^d 
the necessitj for ministerial assistance to rojalty Hisinjunc 
tion that the ting should listen to the opinions of Ips mim»t^ 

13 interpreted b\ some as lending support to the 
M*"**^'^ conception of a linutftl mon?rch> The enurorta 
Controlled governmental forms — ro\aI mimstenal 

and ro^al mimstenal — occurs in connection with 
a siis/iln^ofolio or feigned misunderstanding between Kautili^ 
and Chandragupta m the Vndramlshasa, and the f5nner« 
nreference for the second (orro need not be regarded as, and is 
not, the real view of the Arthasastrakara, who was mduhitahly 
an arch monarchist Still he mates concessions to the ansto- 
cratio and democratic principles of government While stretch 
mg the tmg s activity to its evtreme limit and emphasising 
the value of his personal conduct of public busme'**^, Ivaotily* 
endorses tbe wisdom of collective dehberation and lay's down 
that ' as a student his teacher, a son his father, and a seme* 
his roastei, the tmg «baU follow lum ’‘{prirolufo or chief pne*^) 
Another dictum underlined by him is as follows In tbe 
happiness of his subjects lies his (the king 6)llappine«», m thq? 
welfare his welfare whatever pleases himself he sIwU 
consider as good, hut whatever pleases his subjects he si all 

consider as good. In short his conception is that of a learned 

and morallj disciplined monarch. -Mlvised by welWuahfiH 
ministers and lient on his subjects’ welfare He subscribes 
to the Social Contract theory and regards the king as a public 
servant though of the high^ order, and his salary as ivages 
for the performance of his duties Ho further obliges him to 
follow the injunctions of the SiMfruj "Moreover, local auto- 
nomy , political and economic, must to some extent have 
reiluceil the tmg s power Exomides m the Jatalns and other 
early worts of royalts weeping oier its impotence or 
limitdl power could onh be regmled as exceptional S*ill 
there is no denving the fact that the monarch was noautoim* 
Checks on his authority, more moi-al than constitution jl 
are prcscnlicd hut their practical operation, though probable 
cannot l>o asserted Dr F W Thomas observes ‘ It is 
guardian of the soaal (inclodmg domestic and religious) order 
and defence agimst anarchical oppression that the ting 
cntitlwl to his Tcienue . fiibng to perfo’in tlifs dut\ , he takes 
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upon hitnself x coviesponGing slinie of the national sin 
Educated in these precepts among a moralising people, he 
would hav4 been more than human hod he escaped the 
obsession of this conception of his duties ” 

Imperial Government A do nothing king was foreign 
to ancient Indian ideas Thetheoiy of royal activity went 
to the root of the polity The kings time table is peihaps 
too heavy, and Dr Fleet thinks it most liatural and least 
surpnsmg that many kings abdicated to shako off then public 
burdens The Pnme Mimstci, the Pm-ohita, tPle 
P ^‘"8 , Senapati and the Yuvataja belongetl to the inner 

Bureaucracy circle of ministers Besides these there were 
other great officers in charge of finance, public 
works, and rojal coiTespondence, and a large nnmbei of supe 
nntendenta presiding over the departments of commerce, 
weights and measures, tolls, weaving, agriculture, excise, 
slaughter house, piostitution, passports, urban administration, 
etc The government undeitook constituent and ministrant 
functions and e^n some socialistic activities Besides the 
Regulation of commerce, trade and industry, it controlled the 
state monopolies and manufactures and poor relief for 
oiTihans, widows and disabled government servants, civil and 
nuhta^ The peiformance of such functions by the state 
necessitated an army of officials, a well oiganised civil 
seivice 

Finance Public income was mainly aerned fiom cul- 
tivated land (noimally the state’s demand being l/6th of 
the produce), pastures, forests, mines, etc , besides the extra 
income |rom imgated land IHicther them wem receipts from 
customs and excise, and license fees from workmen, aitisans 
and tiadeisand foi gambling and passpoits The miscellane- 
ous items included fines from law couits and special taxes 
and pmnaj/n or “ benevolences *’ The mam items of expendi 
ture related to the king and his household, government sei 
vants, aiTDj, public voiks, poor relief, leligion, etc The 
Collector Geneial was m charge of the collection of revenue 
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and the Treasuiei General, whose oftice was ethcientlj oiga 
nised m charge of paxments There was an excellent system of 
accounting and auditm^. The charge of over taxalsion cannot 
be easili advanced as we do not know the bmden on the indi 
Tidual of the tax 6 \Btem as a whole Since the maternl pro? 
pentj of the empiie was great, the abilitj of its subjects to 
pa} must have been eqnall} substantial 

Census Though the taking of census commenced in 
ancient Eomein the leign of Seivius Tullius ( 6 th centurj B C) 
aif imperial census on modem lines was first attempted hr 
Julius Caesar in the first centurj B C The Alaurj an census of 
the fourth century B C reminds us of the later Koman sj'stem 
The objects of the fonnei were political and economic to 
control the morements of population, indigenous and foreign, 
and to ensure tlie stabilit) and health of the state , to gauge 
acccurately themiUtar) tcsouic^ of the empire, and to form 
an estimate of its mateiinl prospent} so as to secure an 
oquiiabfe basis for taxation The Tillage officials wei-e to num 
her the people, according to thetr caste an(f occupation, the 
slaves and freemen, tho jonng ami old, men and women, and 
record their character, income and expenditure They were also 
to count the animals m each house The census of towns was 
taken on the same lines bj municipal oflicers who had also 
to rfoister the raoycmentff o! foreigners and non resideTits b> 
obtaining information aliout them from charitable institutions 
and from heads of liouscholds entertaining them Tlio dita 
thus collected were chocked and controlled b} superior olheers 
and collatwl with tlioso supplied independent!} by chnrp'< ot 
spies The census was a permanent institution, a state 
department run h> permanent oflicials under tlie Collector 
Gtiieml, not a decennial orpcnodical affair as it is now m 
our country 

Army and Navy The four n?i£jns{'hmhs or branches) 
of the army were clephants.horses, foot soldiers and chariots 
The naval and transport and soppl} departments mado tlio 
dnisions 61K Sfegastlicnes meotions six Boanis of five mem 
liers each to control tho mititarj administration Tlio various 
branches vsero well organiswl and paid bj tho government 
The tochni<iuo ot warfare was scientific ^nd eflicient AIuc 
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attention vras fin en to tlia con<stniction and maintenance ot 
foits, and the arts of mining and countermining vrere well 
understood® “ In short the Indians possessed the art of war ' * 
The navy was not conspicuous except m transport The 
ottiical side of the militai^ code ns evidenced in practice pio 
duced a good impression on the Greeks , on the battle-field the 
wounded and disarmed were decentlj treated and those who 
had given up their arras were saved from butcherj , the cnil 
population and the agnenltunsts were not molested But in 
diplomacy , aggression and ilachiavellism were tnumphant 
All the resources of the intellect were employed to compass 
the Turn oi the neighbour, the proverbial enem>, and 
hitayjtdilha (treacherous war) was practised. No doubt such 
P'-octices were allowed only m emeigencies, but expedtenci 
should not be confounded with moraht>. 

Criminal Law. The punishments awarded were fines, 
whipping, mutilation and death Torture was emplovedi 
The capital crimes n ere man slaughter, maiming an artisan, 
clestrojing a dam^ theft of 40 punas (about Bs SO) andmoio, 
etc The criminal law was veij severe There were manj 
opportunities for blactmailmg the well tcKlo in connection 
with political offences But it must bo remembered that 
man’s inhumanity to man is the most disgiaceful chaptei in 
human^iistorv, and m the domain of criminal law progress 
among the nations of the world has been araazmglj slow 
The ciiminal law of England m the first half of the last 
century was so barbarous that the theft of five shillings was a 
capital offence Even after Peel’s reforms, cattle or lettci 
stealing was punished with death In 1833 a boy nine yeais 
old was sentenced to death for stealing some painter's colours 
vvoith two pence through a broken window, but the sentence 
was not earned out thanks to executive intervention i 

Provincial and Local Government The empue of 
Chandragupta seems to have been divided into four pTOVinces 
the home province, consisting of the Prachya and Madhya 
(hsa regions, controlled directly horn Pataliputia by the 
emperor , the North 'Western or Taxila , the Western oi JIalwa 
• r H r I p 490 
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witli its heail quarters at U]]ain , and Gujarat and Kntliiav,ar 
governed by Pushyagupta from Girrar The pro\incul ROTcr 
nors were as far as possible meinfwrs of the rrfjal fnmiJ} 
Light is tlirown by Mefiasthcncs, on the niuntcifnl 
adrainistration of Patshputra and the urban to'cinmclt 
described by Kaiitilya must lia\o >>ocn common to the cities 
of the empire Vuch •« made of the Jatters failure to 
mention tlio Poard Bystero of administration bo well noted by 
the Greek ambassador What appeared uortliy of record to 
tfco foreigner might ha\o l»een omittwl by the indigenous 
author as quite ordinary The principle of iiiajontj decision 
and the pmicha\/at syntcm were known to Knutdya \ftcr all 
tlio ayfitem elaborate*! by Megasthenes is tho panehaifS* 
orgamsation, and tlie application of its dcmocnitie principle to 
military administration wa little surprising At any rate 
tins discrepancy lictucen Kautdyaand Megasthenes is no 
ground for assigning them to different ages. The Six municipid 
committees of Patahputra looked after (a) Industries 
Foreigners, (c) Censoe, (rf) Trade, {/•) Manufactures and the r 
sale (/) and collection of tho Bales tax. Tli6 attention givrp 
to foroigneis, liMog and dead, is noteiNorthy, and constitutes 
decisiie proof of the commercial intercourse of India irith 
■Western Asia and beyond Tlio Mayor or Prefect of the torm 
was called fiTaffarnla, and subordinate oflicere helped*biin m 
hisexccntive work \iUage administration was m the hand^ 
of the Gramam or headman advise*! by the pnnehayat, and lis 
official superiors Were tb© Gojia in charge of five to ten villages 
and the Sthaiuka with a more extensive jurisdiction Alwie 
these were tho District Officers and Governors {Prailenlas 
and Rnjnk ts], piobably graded as Mahamatras 

Merits and Defects of the Administration. Organi 
sation was conspicuous tbioughout Tliere is no doubt tlut 
political differentiation marched abreast of iwlitical integration 
The separation of the civil and military depvrtmonts i'’ 

lemavkable, seeing that Akbatm tlio sixteenth century AD haJ 

a combined civil and military eeivice manned by mansaMari 
The standing army of the Mauiyas maintained by the state 
was maikedly diffeient fimn tho feudal forces of that gratil 
Mughal The Utters army was not however wanting lu 
oiganisation, hut its central defect* was ineflictcnc) 



O'RinisAtion i« not v\Tion\inou«t uitli pnrunc'. Tho 
SI'\unnn go\crnnirnl vas «» cffictcnt tli^t it crpalotl anti 
maintamtHl* an iXtin^isr anil mailo it rt«ix'cto<l b) 

Setcuko'.. The cITccttNcneis of the cml a/lmini«lration ina) l>o 
iilfprml from the general pitv-jrMi of tlio nRf. Pe-ico and 
order ^^as estilih3li»>l no Rccurrlj tliat Iho distant parts of the 
cinpiro were controllM from Pntalipntra Some of the features 
of the Maur>an orsanisalion like tlio t-pparntinu of civil and 
mihtafj Bcrviccs tlio census, the dcinrlmmta of tlte central 
j,ovcmment, the extensive f,ovemnient functions, and tli*' 
uiUQicipal councils indicate the Rreal advance made in the 
fourth centur) IJ C. Ilut the «*am> wdo of the ndininiRtrativo 
svutem cannot l>o ovcrlookM Apart from the Pcvtntv of the 
criminal law, the restnctions on individux! fretslorn wcn« 
numerous. Besides the passport «)*tein, the t>pann> of spits 
and ojenls protocafciira roust liavo made roan) citircns’ lives 
wretched. Aliove all, the atmosphere roust have liccn vitiiteil 
b) the KautiUun maxim of eocccss at an) cost, am! the 
moral tone of the aduiinistrution eouhl nut have lioen hiKb 
fjtill it IS unfai:*to cxngiieroto nocli prolnhihties I^mth, t!ie 
ideal of maximum ro)^!! activit) does not harmonise with the 
ajstem of hcrcthtar) monarch), which in such circumstances 
could only produce giants or pigmies 

•section II BINDUSARA Ce 301~c 273 B C ) 
Conquest of South India Tho inclusion m Asolva’s 
empire of n Bubstintial part of cis-Vindli) an India raises the 
question of its conquest There is no dcfinitoascription of Bucli 
a conquest to Clnndragupti, and although our knowlcilgo of 
the events of AsoWs carl) regnal years is imperfect, wo inav 
regard Ivalmga as tho onl) region conquer^ b) him To 
Bindusara IS ascribed b) Taranatha, tho lilictan historian of 
Buddhism, tlio destruction, with the help of Kautil)-n, of tho 
kings and ministers of aliout sixteen towns as well as the 
annexation of tho temtor) between tho Eastern and Western 
oceans The association ofKnutil)a with King Bindusara is 
supported b) Ilcmacbandra Tho Buddhist author of tlie 
An/n Vaajitnfj-il/ti/rilal/irt bv>s tint Chanak)a, “tho bad 
Brahman,’ served during tlirco reigns including that of 
Bindusara, who asefinded the thione as a minor and liccamo 
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bold eloquent and g^eet tonguetl * Tlia details extracted 
here are valuable The ininontj o! Bindusaia might explain 
the discrepancy regarding his reign period m tto Puranax 
(25 years) and Buddhist accounts (28 years) and negatne tie 
possibihty of Bmdusaras conquest of the South as Croifn 
Prince His boldness justifies the epithet with which be is 
honoured by the Greeks — or Amttralhnda (slayer 
01 consumer of his enemies) Tlie destiuction of sixteen 
kingdoms mentioned by Taranatha could not be thought of m 
l^orthem India The assumption that the Tibetan historian 
might he referring to a general rexolt in Northern India i» 
gratuitous though there might ha\e been trouble at Tasila 
due to mmisteiial anogance Theie are four references in the 
Tamil Literature of the Sangam age including t«o by 
Mamulanai to tlie invasion of South India by the Jlaurxa^ 
of the North (though a few scholars would call this in ques- 
tion) and to the advance of tbeMauryan aimy as far as 
Madura and Podijil hill (southwest of iladura) Piutber 
Mamulanar mentions the loss of the Nanda treasures m ti c 
foods of the Ganges One of the four refeftnees ruentionep 
above IS to the mmbamoriyar or upstait Mamx’as Some 
would assign the mvasiou to the leign of Chandragupta But 
the Hathigazapha inscription ofKbaravela referring to his 
eleventh regnal year mentions a league of DraMda* states 
which had been in existence foi 113 years and was a source of 
danger to him Therefore tins dangerous league niust have 
originated in 176 (probable dale of Kharavela s accession) — H 
(his eleventh legnal year) ^113-278 B 0 and this date falls 
within the reign of Bindusara This means that the ilauryao 
invasion of South India was probably an ultimate failure as 
far as the Tamil states wrere concerned which consequently 
formed no part of Asoka s empire The probable paitial un 
success of Bindusara rathe South was perhaps lesponsible 
foi the fact that he did not attempt the conquest of Kalmg'’ 
BO that Asoka could truly describe it as an unconquered 
country It is now sufficiently clear that Bindusara pursue*! 
a waihke career and succeeded in annexing a part of South 
India though not the Tamil land 


* K P Jayaswal in Imperial ITislonj of rndia (1934) p 1C 
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Relations with Western Powers Bmdusara main 
tamed intact tlio haiinoniotis relations commeicial and 
diplomatiOJestablishcdlii his fatliei with tho Western piinces 
and even went a little furthei m tins diiection Dcimachos 
succeeded ilegasthenes as Syrian ambassador Seloubos 
Nikator was assassinated in 280 B C and Bmdusara reques 
ted his successor Antiochos I to fiupplj him nith sneet v,ine, 
diied figs and t. Sophist and obtained tho first two tlim„8 and 
a replj stating that it was an offenco against Greel 
law to sell a Professor Pto’emj II of Lgypt sent Dionye\ps 
as his representative to Pataliputra Our knowledge of Bmda 
Sara g long reign is lery defective and wo have put together 
the scraps of available mfonnation diiect and inferential 
S'CTION III ASOKA (c 273-c 232 B C ) 

Chronology Tlic best way of determining the initial 
date of Asokas reign is to solistract the reign peiiods of 
Chandragupta and Bmdusara from the date of accession of 
Cbandragupta on the basis of hiss^nchronism witli Alexander 
Jhe Great Thevieal difficulty is in getting at tho staitmt 
point Br Smith s old dating in S22 B C is due to the 
assumption that Chandragupta could not have moved his 
little finger unless and until Alexander was dead and buried 
and that the Maurja lovolution would liave followed tho 
attack on the ilacedonian garrisons in the Panjab and the 
assassination of Phihppos m lanuary or February 324 B C 
The belief that at any latc the overthrow of the Nandas could 
not have occurred befoie Alexander had loft India m October, 
325 B C 19 not well founded It is extremely probable that, 
affcei Ins failure m 326 B C to secuic the help of the foreignei 
against the Nandas Chandragnpta did not vegetate in the 
Panjab but liastened with Kautil^ to Ins ob]eotivo Patali 
putra The Mudiaralcshasa tiadition suggests that his real 
woes commenced after his overthiow of the last Nanda 
and continued for neaxly a yeai Therefore it is safe to date 
the'Manrya icvolution in 325 B 0 so that the assassination 
of Phihppos m the following yeai may be construed as the first 
attempt of Chandragupta to abohsh "Macedonian authority, 
which ended finally about 317 B 0 Without assigning reasons 
Dr Smith accepts 336 B C for Chandragupta s accession and 301 
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B C for his abdication or death * The Jam date 312 B C ina\ 
be regarded as that o{ Chandragnpta s acamaition of ha^iawar 
That he reigned for twenty lour years is stated m the Fnrani^ 
and tbe Mahavamsa but as regards Bmdusara s resgo period 
twenty five and twenty eight years are given by those anthoti 
ties respectively But as Buddhist evidence is not hostile to 
the first three Maury as it ina\ be prefeiied to the Putanic 
just as Puranic evidence to the Buddhist for the Saisunagas 
and the Nandas Therefore accepting twenty four ana 
twenty eight years for the first two Maury as respectively we 
may place Asohas accession as Dr Smith does in d2J-" 
(24+28)=273B C and his coronation in 273-”4 untsry'Sl 
between his accession and coronation according to the Mai a 
ramsn)-269 B C His final date is 2G9-37 (his reign 
penod according to the Buddhist authonty) = 232 B C 

Another Scheme Anothei method of amying at 
Asoha 8 initial regnal date is to start from the probable date of 
Rock Edict Rin which mentions Antiy oka (AntiocbosTbeosof 
Syria 261— 246 B C) Turamaya (Ptolemy Philadelphos of 
Egypt 283— 247B C) Antikina(Aiitigonos Sonatas ofMac^ 
dorua 278— 239B.C) Maga (Magas of Cyrene 285?“2o8 
B G) and Alikasundara (Alexander of Epirus 272—258 
B C or of Connth) Obviously these rulers are referred to 
m a way which leaves no doubt that they were ahve 
when Rock Edict XIII was published Therefore tl e 
date of this Edict must lie between 261 and 258 oi allowing 
some time for foreign ne^s to reach India bet^eei' 
260 or 259 and 257 or 256 B C and could not he later 
than 256 B C AsoLa conquered laahnga in his 8th 
regnal y ear (expired) and the four y ears following witnessed 
his spiritual activity according to his own. statement Conse 
quently about his thirteenth regnal year the fouiteen Rock 
Edicts werepiohably issued Thus the thirteenth vear of 
hiB reign may he equated with 256 B C and his coionation 
(from which lus regnal years are counted) assigned to 
256+13 = 269 B C Apparently tlis way of determining 
Asoka s date is independent of the date of Chandragupta s 
accession but without the gmdance of the latter it is difficult 
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to iclcntifj all the Western djnasts mentioned Theiefoie 
as the date of Chandiagupta la founded on his sjnchionism 
■with AleDandei the Gieat this s\ nchromsm is regarded as 
the sheet ancboi of ancient Indian chronology 
* Chronological Incertitudes The incertitudes of Asohan 
chionology are mostU of aminor chaiacbei the exact date of 
Chandragupta s accession the actual leign period of Bindusara 
and a few details about the dates of the Western potentates 
But t*hc ma]oi unceltalnt^ relates to the innei chronology of 
the Edicts of Asoha A few scholars have taken the Eocl 
Edicts as posteiioi to the Pillar Edicts and assigned them to 
Ins twenty eighth ie«nal jeai on the giound that Pillar 
Edict VII refers to Dhammahpts (writings on Dhamma) 
inscribed on stone piUais and slabs and not on parvatas oi 
rocks and fails to mention the plulaotliropic and missonau 
activities of Asoka lecoided in Bock Edicts 11 and XIII 
The first omission pointed ont la no omission at all Filial 
Edict VII concludes Tins scriptuie of the Law of Pietj 
wheiesoevei pillars of stone or tablets of stone exist must theie 
«be lecoided so that it ma> long enduie (The translation of 
the edicts quoted heie and elsewhere is throughout that of Di 
Smith in his dsolfli 1920) This lefeis to the future and implies 
that the Bock Edicts \ ad already been issued The second 
omission is explained m Bock Edict XIV itself This sciipture 
of the Law of Piet> has been written b\ command of His 
'^aored Majest> the King soroetinies condensed sometimes of 
medium length and sometimes expanded and evei'> thing is 
not brought togethei everywhere Foi gicat is my dominion 
and much has been uiitten and much shall I cause to ha 
wntten An analysis of the regnal leaia found in the 
Bock and Pillai Edicts gives the clue to then lelativo chrono 
logs Bock Edicts nr and H were pubi shed m the twelfth 
regnal vear Bock^dICts^ \IIIand\III refer to the veais 
thirteen ten and eight respectiveh Pillar Edicts I TV V and 
1 1 were published in the twontx sixth j ear and VII m the 
twenty seventh veai Pillar Edict VI refers to an edict issued 
in the twcUtU year (aU the scars, expwed not current) TVicto 
IS no Bock Edict referring to a year latei than thirteen 
Therefore the pnontr of tl 6 Bock Edicts to the Pillar Edicts 
IS qnito clear 
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Sources Inscnplions The mecnpttons of Asola, 
unique mtho annals oi Epigraphy arc eullicient for all prae 
tical purposes for formmfi an idci of lus persCnaliti and 
gieatncBs Thtir numlwr and \ancty coupletl with thoir dates 
in regnal years increase their vnlue ns conteniporar\ recoidi 
composed under the oidcrs of the great emperoi luraselh 
riieir very pro^cnance gi\es signiiicant indications to the 
historian Their language is Pah with provincial dialwtical 
variations of Prakrit and then script is Prahnai except in the 
Ngith West where Kharoslithi wuseil At Bralimagin (Mysore) 
however the word, la written in the latter script There 

aie frequent repetitions so much so that, excluding them, all 
the inscriptions contain only about 5 000 woids The style 
forceful and dignified could only he that of o noble soul 
Chronologically the chief records may be arranged as follows 
the two Minoi Rock Edicts and the Bhabni Edict (257 B 0 ) i 
the fourteen Rock Edicts and tho two Kalinga Edicts 
(266 BC), tlic Rummindei and Niglna TjUar Inscriptions 
(249 BC) and the seven Pillar Edicts (243—2 B 0) anl 
the four Jlmoi Pillar Edicts (242—32 B C ) • • 

Rock bdicts Tho much discussed Mmoi Rock Tdicb 1 
reveals the phases of Asoka’s religious e\olution and points 
out the value of peisistent efToit The second Pthefc is ^ 
Bummary of tho moral code inculcated hy tho eityperoi 
obedience to parents, 1 mdness to relations and 'initnals 
reverence for the teachei . and devotion to tiuth The Bhahra 
Edict expresses Asoka’s faith m the frinifna of Buddhism — tlie 
Buddha the Dhcimina and the Sangha — and emphasise^ 
the value of certain jioitioDS of tho Buddhist Canon foi the 
clergy and the laity Rock Edicts I and II exhibit his 
deep concern for the comfortB of man and beast and the 
piovision made hy him to that effect Rock Edict III mentions 
oSicial transfers once m five years to popularise the moral 
code Rock Edict IV recoids his progress m nhnma Beck 
Edict V outlines the functions of the Dhnrviaviahamaiias 
In Rock Edict VI Asoka shows his abiding mteiest m his 
subjects welfare and orders prompt attention to administintive 
business Rock Edicts VII and VIII emphasise self discipline 
and purity of the mind and the value of pilgrimages to holy 
places Uka Bodli Gaya, vrsitei by bun iif hrs tenth regnal 
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5 ear, instead of pleasure tups Rock Edict I\ indicates the 
fatilitj of birth and mamas'o-ceiemonies and other ceremonies 
performed^by men, especially by women, and the supenonty 
of performing one’s moral dnties Rock Edicts X and XI say 
tliat the practice of the Dhamma is true glory and true 
chanty Rock Edict XII is a classic in religious toleiation, 
showing the broad raindedness and grandeur of Asoka Rock 
Edict \III describes the disastrous consequences of his 
conquest of Kalinga and regards or conquest 

by the Z)/i«iJn 77 io as conquest par excellence , it mentions bis 
missions to various parts of India and to the Greek world 
Rock Edict XIV is a postscript to the thirteen Rock Edicts 
The Kalinga Edicts contain instructions to ofBcials regarding 
the admimstration of his only conquest and evince his 
anxiety to conciliate the people and heal tbs wounds of Ins 
late war It is significant that Rock Edict XUI describing the 
conquest of Kalinga is not found there 

Pillar Edicts Pillar Edicts I to III continue the 
subject of Dhsmuta, and IV contains admmistntive 
instructions to governors V enumerates the regulations 
regarding the promotion of ahtmsa, lays doivn the dictum 
t^at ‘ the living must not be fed with the living,” and 
mentions the annual release of prisoners VI is a supplement 
to Rock Edict XIT Pillai Edict VII, ” the testament of 
\soka,’ 16 a summary of his effoits to promote the Dhamma 
within Ins own dominions The Minor Pillar Edicts I to III 
laj down the punishment for schismatics so that ” the Sangha 
maj be united and of long duration " The Rummmdei 
inscription recoids Asokas visit to tlieBuddha’shirth place and 
his reduction of the land levenue of the locality to one eighth 
Historical Value of the Edicts This detailed summaiy 
sliows that though Asoka's epigraphs are lehgious documents, 
they throw abundant light on many aspects of his life and reign 
The picture embraces the whole of India and takes us bejond 
her frontiers But Asoka s name is found only in the Maski 
.(thp_KL'?arp!f .Rtato'-Sklinf jtisRfwftvsid .ir AJIA? ,ir 
bis title Dctariampii/a Ptpaclast Daja (beloved of the gods, 
gracious king) is used, ^s his object m issuing the edicts was 
moral and spmtuSl, he omits many details relevant from 
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other iromts of view Rock Edict XIII recoicl'i the number 
of peisons killed and captured but the cause of the vrar i3 not 
stated Though tlieie ib no queQtioning the veracity of Asoka 
some of his statements are Jiard to understand For example 
the same edict sa\3 ‘ Even where the envoys of His Sacr& 
Majesty do not penetrate these people too hearing His Sacred 
Majesty s ordinance based upon the Law of Piety and his 
instruction m that law practise and will practise the Law 
Purthei to laterpiet the edicts properly the Iielp of BuSdhist 
Liteiatuie and the Artitaiostra is necessary Supplementarj 
intormation may he gleaned from Budradaman I s Gimar 
inscription which mentions Asoka s name The monumental 
lemains are indispensable to the study of Manryan art 

The Ceylonese Chronicles. The Dipaiamsa and the 
nnisa were compiled m the fourth and sixth centuries A H 
respectively, on the l^sis of older chronicles Dr Smith used 
to tbundei against the mendacity of their unsonipulou* 
monkish authors hut changed &om an attitude of absolute 
scepticism m 1901 to the extent of recognising their ‘ solid 
merits ’ m 1919 Mahanamao, the authoi of^ho A/o/ioiflwiw* 
no doubt indulges m fiction and grotesque exaggeration and 
exhibits sectaiian piejudtce but the accusation of intentional 
falsehood against him is generalU rejected After the “ conver» 
Sion of Dr Smith, a few scholars contmue to bold bis old 
opinion, dismiss the Buddhist account as concocted tor 
rejuvenating the declining church, and legaid Asoka as a 
Brahmanist from stait to finish. But Dr Geiger s painstaking 
analysisof the internal evidence has revealed that the Ceylonese 
Chiomcleis at least wished to tell the truth Their accounts 
of the conversion of Ceylon, Asoka’s Buddhist propaganda, and 
the Council of Patahputra are indispensable to a student of 
his history No doubt they looked at men and things tbiougb 
coloured spectacles, but could not have drawn everything 
flora their imagination They are silent on the Kahnca war 
and omit Asoka s missions to the "West They afford no help 
to the study of lus admimatration With all these defects 
they have contributed in however small a degiee to the sober 
history of that emperor Scholars are generally agreed that 
the interval of two hundred and eighteen y ears between the 
Buddha and Asoka is lehaUe It is confii-ftied by the Tibetan 
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tradition that Asoka the contemporaij of a Chinese Empeioi 
Shihwangti (246—210 B C), visited Khotan two hundred 
and fifty ^ears after the Buddha's death Later Chinese 
Buddhist travellers like Fa hien and Hmen Tsang are 
oicasionally serviceable Still Asoka himself is his best 
historian, his autobiography — the edicts — is a raariellous 
combination of history and literature 

Early Life of Asoka. Asoka served his fatliei as 
“Viceioy of Taxila and Bijain in succession and was piobahlj 
raised to the dignity of Crown Pnnce though be was not flie 
eldest son of Bindusara He seems to have been orginally a 
follower of Brahmanism (without inclining towards Jainism 
or Buadhism), consuming potfuls of meat, enjoying the 
pleasures of the chase and the bottle, and exhibiting 
interest in dancing and such amusements He lived a 
woildly life but without any tinge of vice From his Viee- 
royaltv of Ujjam he hastened to the sick bed of his father 
On the death of Bindusara about 273 B C the succession 
seems to have b^en disputed, and \8oka succeeded m securing 
^he throne against his elder brother, Susima Probably the 
contest was prolonged and hence the necessity to postpone 
lus coronation for four years til! about 269 BC Some of 
his abets are dated m regnal years reckoned fiom Ins 
conseciation The Jl/afiatamsa account of his accession is ' 
vitiated by the statement that he was one of Bmdusara's 
one hundred and one sons (though it is said that they 
were ‘ born of different mothers excelling all otheis in 
warlike qualities, and that he became erapeior after killing 
99 of his brothers But the details given subsequently aie 
sobei and extremely probable After bis coronation he elev at 
ed lus uterine brother Tissa to the position of Vice regent 
However perverted the Buddhist account may bo in paits, it 
IS not unlikely that Asoka's succession was not smooth 

The War with Kalinga, c 261 B C The cause 
and course of Asoka’s first and last war are unknown He 
expatiates in Sock Edict XIII on the effects of the war on him- 
self and his poliey But there is a detail which gives the clue 
to the origin of that war He refers to Kalinga as ‘ a 
country previously Vnconqueied that is to say, by his father or 
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grandfather in plaialangnage the war was one of unprovoked 
aggression, and the possibility of revolt being its eanse is 
evclnded The mantle of his father fell upon him, Ad the set- 
back to Bindusara s tiininphant progress in South India trans 
ferred the completion of Ins task to his son Bnt the tembp 
slaughter and unnumbered deaths on the unnamed battle fiell 
lacerated the heart of 4sbka and drew him to the teachings cf 
a man (the Buddha) who regarded even righteous indignation 
as a contradiction m terms He was constitntionalh incapa 
big of shedding crocodile tears The unmerited sufferings of 
the clergi and the lait\ of all denominations, leading virtuous 
lives filled him yrith pain and shame He realised the wicked 
ness of worldly conquest and tbe beantj of moral and 
spiritual triumph Tbe first effects of the Kalinga var were 
on ^soka hiin*'elf ‘ Directlj after* that war mbs eighth 
xegnal year (expired) he became a Buddhist and persevered 
m punfinng and beautifviDg bs own life so much so that hs 
tnmed out to be an embodiment of Bnddbst virtue But he 
sa;,B nothing about the person who initiated hun into Bud 
clbsm Tlie war resulted in the annexation d! Kalmga to th^ 
Mauiyu Empire, and thus was witnessed tbe culmination of 
political integration which had been started bj Bimbisara and 
Ajatasatrn At no time after Asoka did Ind’a 
bwmc so much unified politically under Hindu 
sovereigns as m the reign of tliat Maurjn Further lie 
gradually introduced the Buddhist spirit into his admmistn 
tion and resohed to change his foreign pJicj m the direction 
of p®ace Thus the Kalinga war produced far reaching effects 
on Asoka and his policy Still it should be rememheral tint 
be v.as too much of an imperialist to effect a rendition of 
Kalinga His pacific policy yvas not unquabfied ‘ Should 
any one do him harm that too must he borne witli by His 
Sacreil Majesty as far as it can possibly be borne v.ith 
They (the fqrcst folk) are bidden to turn from tlieir (evil) yvavs 
that they bo not chastised 

After the War About 261 B C Asoka liecame a 
Sahjn Up(uaka (I'viddhist lay disciple) and more than two and 
a half years after, a Bi/s/iu (monk) or a Btlshu^aliln (ore 
who conforms to the monk s ways) In 259 B C hg gave up 
hunting, visited Boilh Gava and organisetT missions Special 
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ofBceis to supervise and speed up the progress of D/inmiim 
were ippomted in 256 B C In 249 B C lie went to the 
birth place ’of the Bucldba the Lumbini garden near Kapila 
vaatu \ccordmg to htoi*thern Indian tradition he visited also 
tl'o other holy places of Buddhism — Sarnath Sravasti and 
Kusinagara — andnas escorted by his guru Upagupta At 
the request of Tis'sa a mission under llahendnr was sent to 
Ceylon -Vbout 240 B G Asoka convoked the third Buddhist 
Council at Pataliputra to strengthen the Sangha against 
internil mischief mongers It is not likely that he abdicateJ 
He died about 232 B G peil aps at Taxila Asoka s career 
may bo unequally dnnded into two iienods — 373 to 261 B C 
and 261 to 232 B G Though the sharp contrast betneen 
the wicked and virtuous emperor made by the Mahaiam$a 
18 untenable it vs cleai that the Kalinga war marks a seminal 
epoch m his life and reign and m tho history of India and the 
world 

Extent of the Maurya Empire The North West 
frontier as demaicated by Chandragupta and Seleukos must 
ly&ve continued ^unchanged as fnendly relations subsisted 
between Bmdusara and Asoka and the Western powers Asoks 
mentions Antiochos of Syria as if he weie his nert door neigh 
bom and his Rook Ed ots aie found on the other side of the 
Indus at SI ahbazgaihi Hiuen Tsang testifies to his bmlding 
activity ih Afghanistan The tiadition as recorded by Kalhana 
aveis that he executed public works in Kashmir and huilt a 
new capital That the Nepalese Tarai was impenal teiritory 
is clear from the Rumraindci Pillar inscription Local tradition 
and monuments indicate tliat Nepal as within the Maurya 
Empire Fa bien and Hiuen T^ang mention Asokan stui 
at Tamralipti (Tamluk) and other places m Bengal Rock 
Edict \III and the Kalmga Edicts pro\ e Asoka s annexation 
and administration of Kalinga In the legion between the 
Ivnshna and the Tungabhadra (the Raichur Doab) Minoi 
Rock Edicts were discovered at Maski in 1915 and at Kopbal 
in 1931 on the Gavimath and Palkigundu hills mid way 
between Maski and Siddapuia Between the Hagan (tnbu 
tary of the Tungabhadra) and the North Pennar the Minor 
Rock Edict and Bock Edicts I to XIII were brought to light 
m 1929 at Jonnagirr*Yerragudi(neaiGooty Ivuinool District) 
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This djccoven is ol great importance becaii'e tl e Minor Eo:t 
12<lict gives additional mfonnation regarding the die»eraiiia 
tiOD of the roj'al message hj ofFcials and non-^c^> ac-J 
because of the existence of the Rock Edicts on the. 
«oathem border of the empire Between the Tangahl-adfa 
and the Hagan there are the iUnor Roch Edicts at Sidda 
pura Jatmga Ramesvara and Brahmagin (all in the Chitaldrcg 
Bistnct ilpeore), discorered la the last decade of the li^t 
centnrv In Roei. Edict U the Tamil kmgdoms are mentioned 
a^neighbours and bTaclre^ed with S^na, etc. Rock Edict MU 
again pnts those kmgdoms in the categorj of neigl bounnS 
states along with the domimons of Greek, pnnees Therefo'e 
the Chitaldrng Distnct of M>-sore was the sontliemmost pert 
of the Mauri a Empre as the Edicts discovered te^^ween l91a 
and 1931 are to the Jsorth and JsorLh East of it The Rock 
Giicts at Sopara neat Bombav and at Girnar in Kathiawsr 
are endence of Anoka’s antbontv m Vvestem India. Moreover 
the Gimar record of Radradaman I mentions the enpneensg 
works exeented for Lake Sadarsaoa bv Tnshaspha on behalf o 
Asoka. In short the Manrvan Empire under* Asoka was nine? 
larger than Bntisb India at the present ds} A 'few scholars 
howerer regard the mere exirtenee of Asoka e epigraphs m 
South India as no adequate proof of his sovereigntj over the 
region in which the> are found, on the ground that tha. publi 
cation of ethical dissertations miglit well have b^n xiermif^ed 
outride the empire But the Minor Bock Edict I, outlming 
Asota’s rehgions prepress danng four \ ears, record's his ins- 
tructions to the llaJiamatras of Isila convex ed through the 
Viceroy and mm s*-er8 ol Soramagin. Urns the technique of 
ofEnal communication is observed, and there is no doubt that 
the pmvenance of Asoka s edicts indicates the extent of hJ 
empire 

Asoka as a Buddhist There is no doubt tliat in th« 
beginning Asoka was not a Buddhist The 2Iahatam$a and 
Rock Edicts I and Mil givmg reminiscences of his earlj hf* 
would make him a follower of the orthodox reli'uon and 
n^ative the opinion of a few echolars that he was a J'am w 
start with bemuse he favoured the Jams and Ajivikas mtts 
light of the edicts and introduced, according to Kalhana ad 
Ab'ul' Jainism mtb tSsfinar KecenMj some havedeniet" 
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Ills convcision to Bmltlbism by rejecting the ^nhavamsa 
acconnt ai^l charactensmg the Dhamma expounded in the 
edicts as Brahmamcal A few others while accepting the 
IJuddhist role of \soha have sought to date his eon^ ersion in 
the last decade of his reign 

AsoVa was unquestionably a Buddhist because the Mmoi 
Rock Edict I mentions that bo became an Upeuaka and the 
Afaskk version uses the term Sakya Upasala A Buddhist 
Upasaln must have taken refuge m the Buddha the 
Dhamma and the Sangba Asokn s entry into the Sangha 
maybe open to doubt and the lelevant passage is taken by some 
to mean meie association with the Older The Bbabni Edict 
is the most definite evidence of lus rehgion It is addiessed 
to the Sangha and expiesses his faith in the Buddhist tnralna 
and his conviction that eveiytlung said by Bhagaxan Bud 
dha has been ■well and truly said Furthei Buddhism is refer 
red to as the Saddhamma and seven passages from the Dud 
clhist Canon aie placed befoie the clergy and the laity for their 
constant study lyid meditation The point is raised that since 
•Vsoka spoke to the monks he spoke m a -way suited to the 
occasion But could similar addresses of his to the BraUmani 
cal 01 Jam Older be pioduced ’ If ho liad been a non 
Buddhist in constant association with all leligious denomina 
tions, Vhy this partiality to the Buddhist Sangha "* Does 
\soka mention anywheie -what Bhagaxan 'Mahavu’a and 
Brahmauioal Bishis have said ^ Does be refoi to any 
other leligion than Buddhism as the Snddhaxnma ’ Tlie 
Minor Billar Edicts I to in deal ■with his measuies for 
stiengthenmg the Buddlust Sangha against internal dissensions, 
so that the Sangha may be united and of long duration Do 
his inscriptions show that he desired and worked for the union 
and longevity of other sects in the way he did for Buddhism ^ 
He Msited the place of the Buddhas birth and exclaimed 
Heie Was Buddha bom and furthei reduced the 

land tax of the locality "Would a Brahmanist speak against 
ceremonies like Asoka m Bock Edict IX ^ He organised 
missionary activity on a Imge scale m the spirit of the Bud 
dha Further accoiding to literary evidence beheld the thiid 
Buddhist Council apd promoted the fortunes of Buddhism m 
othei Ways I tsing refers to a statue of \soka m Buddhist 
B. 7 
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monastic garb It is Said that the edicts do not mention tbe 
word 01 conception of nmana and that the goal heaven is 
placed before the people But Asolva did not preacn doctrinal 
Buddhism to his subjects iloreover, during the twocentun^ 
following the Buddha a ntnnno, hjs religion was slowI> chang 
mg and incorporating popular superstitions so much so that 
m a sense and to a certain extent the Bnddha himself was not 
a Buddhist 'When it is said that Asola s i) 7 joOTWHJ 3 not 
Buddhistic, it should be borne in mind that it was the spirit 
of Buddhist moralitj that was new, not its letter Buddhism 
as tbe grandest protest against Vedic sacnSces, stressed the 
doctrine of ahtmsa though not to the extent that Jainism 
did In the edicts the emphasis on a/ttmsa is fundamental and 
from this point of view alone Asoka could be regarded as ft 
Buddhist Thenumerons modifications of that doctrme which 
he tolerated in order to carry his subjects with him would 
reveal him as a non-Jam Dr Fleet s view is that tbe llmCnr 
Bock Edict I. giwQg the number 256 at the end was 
issued 256 ^ears after the Buddha’s dea^h, ie 256''218 
(interval between that event and Asola s coTonation)®3r 
j ears after the Utter event Since he reigned onlj for thirlS" 
seven 3 ears, that edict must he relegated to the iieriod of Ins 
retirement after abdication Asoka became a Buddbist in his 
thirtieth regnal 3 ear and a nominal monk two and*a half 
years suboequentlj In his thirt} -eighth regnal 3 ear he 
abdicated and became a true monk From his place of retire- 
ment, he proclaimed Bnddliism as the true religion But this 
interpretation is not geoerall} accepted as 256 is not treated 
as a date and as there is no positive eaidence for AsokaS 
abdication Moreover. Bock Edict XTTI definite^ says that 
his appreciation of Buddhism commenced immediately alter 
ihe Kalinga war Dr Fleet thinks that no one could ha'® 
lieen king and monk at the same time for & long time But 
the role of a Bikshii^altla, if not of a Dtkshu, Asoka probably 
pla 3 ed , 

His Patronage of Buddhism (n) Missions Manj 
wajs were explored by Awk* towanls the realisation of !«* 
chenslied ambition of disseminating Buddhism His organisa 
tion of Indian and foreign missions was^ the most effective 
means of turthenng his fiiaonnte object Rock Edict 
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sajs that miBSionaiies were sent to SiTia, Egjpt, Cyiene, 
Epirus anililacedoma, to the Cholas anti the Pandj as, and to 
the North westein and Southern parts of his empire including 
t^e Maratha and Andhra eounbiies The Cejlonese Chronicles 
gi\e a list of the missions organised bj the Sangha, and the 
names of the leading misaionariea mentioned are paitly 
confirmed by the archaeological lemams neai Sanchi As far 
as the Indian legions are concerned, the onij discrepancy 
between the two lists relates to Suvarnabhumi if it is identified 
with Burma and not with the Snyamagin ViceroyaHj 
(Dakhan) The mention of Cejlon m the Chronicles clears 
up the doubtful reference to it m the edicts The 
onli serious omission from the Buddhist list is the 
Greek world But the lustoncitv of the Western mis 
sions cannot be questioned m the light of Asoka’s specific 
statement and of tlie prevalence of Buddhist ideas in Western 
Asia on the ere of the rise of CUnstiamtj It appeal's how- 
ovei, that Asoka's estimate of the success of his missionary 
labours is exaggerated, as ho speaks of the triumph of the 
Dhamma noi only m the whole of India and m the five 
kingdoms of the West, belonging to three continents, but also 
in places beyond the reach of his agents Obaioush the effects 
of missionary iiropagaudn could not have been the same every 
where * 

(6) Edicts Tlio term edict means a command from a 
legal supcnoi enforced by penalties for its violation Though 
a few of tho inscriptions recoid administrative orders, iv large 
number of them aie eahortations to people to follow the pres 
cnbod ideal Thev may Ixitter lie ©riled royal pioclamations 
partaking of the charactei of pontifical pronouncements The 
question of the Buddhist or Brahmanical ch iracter of the 
Dluimmd expounded by Asoka can be unsvveied if it is re 
momWred that there is no fundemental difference between 
Buddhist and Brahmanical ethics, the difference between 
them IS one of emphasis or degree Asoka places moral pre 
cepts before all, irrespective of their caste Like the Buddha 
ho diBc.rrded the Vaniadhamta His ethics is practical and 
rational, depending on no supernatural sanctions Though 
some of tho virtues lio inculcates are as old as Bi-abmamsm, 
his discouragement of htmsa of all kinds and his repeated 
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references to the subject of ahvmsa prove his Buddhist eon 
victions A second virtac emphasised by him in some ot ^ ® 
noble passiges of the edicts le tdtgious toleration lliough this 
virtue was to some extent stultified by the quarrelling Budd)3J|t 
sects of the age it was clmacteristic of the Buddha v ho lo' ed the 
true Brahman In the bistmry of persecution it is to be said 
to the credit of the Boddlust that he occupies the last place 
A Brahmanical Sutrakara m Asoka s imperial position ^oulJ 
never ha^ e pi cached toleration no eloquently and rationally as 
tHb Buddhist emiieior did A third point stressed in the 
edicts 18 the happiness of man and beast Asol a practisei| 
the Virtues he preached and showed how his scheme of ethical 
conduct could be followed by the meanest of mortals Fuither, 
by means of hi9 edicts, be wanted to explain the measincshe 
iiad taken from time to time for the promotion of 
Pillar Edict VII, the last of Ins great edicts sums up such 
measures and gives the quintessence of his Dhamma Com 
passion liberality, truth pmity, gentleness and samtlmcss 
In Minoi Bock Edict II ho admits tliat his tejehm? is old On 
the whole the Dhamma of the edicts was intended for 
ordinary men so that they might aim at Asoka s Buddhist 
standpoint 

({•} Administrative Arrangements Asoka utilised tl* 
machinery of government to further his moral and ithgioiis 
purpose Bock Edict III 1267) duects ofhcials of all piades to 
SCO to the promotion of iheDfuimma The Yorragiidi Minor 
Bock Edict I says that the message should ho oflicialh sent to 
the who were to proclaim it to the people an! leJi^' 

ous teachers were expected to tench it to their resident pupil® 
and those who Ind learnt it should communicate it to then 
rclatncs In 256 special ofTccni called Dhnrmamahaviatrns 
and Dhaniinyulctas (Censors and Assistant Censors) were 
appointed to preach and enforce the Dhamma Bock 
Ixhct Y and Pillar Edict VII dcscrdie their work and the 
ixtcnt of their jnnsdiction They took cogni«anco of 
injury to animals and other 'lolations of tlie moral 
codi. They were to modcrato the ngours of the crunm*^ 
law by rcwDmmcnding exemptions ui special 'cases t iking into 
.cnnsidcta.ti/iPAhejildJMJ' .iniafr»#aiiv¥>.aqd .fnmiV iluivjlmv -of 
the convictcil They wcic cmploye«l c%eiywlieie, among 
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sects and classes high and low , and even the i-oj al household 
•was not excluded from then -nbiquitous nctivitj Eock Edict 
XII refers to Censors of women Fnrthei, about 240 B C , 
tl^o thnd Biiddhist Conned was held afc the capital m order to 
lid the Sangha of its internal enemies The Minor Pillai 
Edicts I to III declare that the punislunent for monks and 
nnns who promote discord is the replacement of then jellow 
l)\ wlyte robes and expulsion 

(d) Royal Example Ahoxe all, AsoLa relied for the 
accomplishment of his task on the powerful incentive his ovin 
esample would supply to his subjects He put into practice 
the code of eonduot he ofBcially recommended, not only by his 
pure life untainted bj himsot and his pious tours, but also 
hv his unceasing benevolent activity for ‘ man and beast 
In 259 B 0 he reduced the slaughter of animals m the roiwl 
kitchen to three and ga\e up hunting Two jears later ho 
eschewed meat diet altogether Animal sacrifice and oeitam 
kinds of meny making were interdicted at Fatahputra Bock 
Edict II says that hospitals were erected for men and animals 
ttnoughout India and m the Western countries with which he 
had relations and tiareUiDg xvas made comfortable by the 
provision of wells and planting of trees on the roads In 
243 B C •was issued an ordinance (Pillar Xdict V) extending 
to the* whole empire and applicable to all people a large 
number of animals like parrots, geese, porcupines, monkeys 
and rhinoceroses should under no circumstances be killed 
Pish was not to be sold or caught on certain days of the year , 
castration and branding of animals were prohibited on a few 
speci^ed days. Pillar Edict VII mentions the planting of 
banyan trees and mango groves the digging of wells, and the 
construction of rest houses and water sheds and expresses the 
hope that * whatsoevei mentonous deeds hare been done b\ 
me, those deeds mankind rviU conform to and imitate 
Asoka practicalh concludes the edict by reverting to his 
favourite theme ‘ The supenonty of reQection is shown by 
the growth of piet\ among men and the more complete ahs 
cerition irom killing animate beings and from the sacrificial 
slaughter of In mg creature* 

Consequences of his pro-Buddhist Policy Asoka’a 
grand efforts on behalf of Buddhism promoted its fortunes not 
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onl> m India but aho beyond her limtte Though the spread 
of Buddhist ideas and m<^ity must have been much 
than was imagined the emperor, theie is no doubt that he 
was lesponsible for starting his religion on its triumphant 
career He was no opportnmst succumbing to the growing 
influence of a powerful faith, but a flawless imperial saint 
who, on account of bis connetions, gave his helping hand to a 
noble but struggling religion He thus became the greate® 
figure in Buddhist annals though next onlj to the Buddha 
B% eontnbuting to the progress of Buddhism he crowned him 
self VMth glory But the view is advanced m some quarters 
that he was the grave-digger of that lehgion The point of the 
charge is that his donations to the Chnrch made her les-' ‘'cH 
lehant and more corrupt than she would otherwise have been 
The disappearance of Buddhism from India is a ‘ temhly 
obscure “ (Poussin) problem, and Hinayanist \soVa should no« 
be held accountable for the latei developments of Buddhism 
and of the chief religion opposed to it Similarlj his espousal 
of Buddhist pacifism is supposed by some to have debilitated 
theAfaurja Empire, though the danger to *t came after 
death He is painted by a few scholais as the arch emasoulator 
of India on the ground that his ardent advocac} of pacifism 
and vegetarianism destroyed the warhhe spint of the Indian 
people But, despite his true religious spmt, he iras an 
imperialist Though he condemned -aggressive conquests he 
kept his powder drj for defence His resolve to avoid warfare 
as far as possible was not the offspring of defeat he did not 
make a virtue of necessity He did not degenerate into a 
carpet knight by his conversion to the lehgion of the prmce of 
peace (the Buddha) Nor did India cease to be mihtarv m the 
centuries following his reign Forthei it is said that, by his 
pro-Buddhist policy, he alienated from his government and his 
djTiasty the sympathy of the followers of Brahmanism, and 
that his ordinances enforemg ahtmsa with the assistance of 
special officers must have promoted a reaction among bi'> 
Brahroanical subjects ogainst his poLcy In other words, his 
Buddhist zeal prepared the way for the downfall of theilaurya 
Empire No doubt there mnst have been a flutter m the 
dovecotes of Brahmanical orthodoxy , and there are reasons for 
believing that the movement ultimately led by Puthvamitra 
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Sunga must have started tmdei the pleasure of Asol.a’s 
religious policy But Asoka’e policy was not tyrannical, and 
ks moderation in applying hie principles and convictions and 
lijs consideration for all classes of his subjects could novel be 
regarded as disastioua to hia empire or to the welfare of his 
people We have seen the character of his legislation against 
animal slaughter Theie was room for discontent among the 
Brvhrpanists, hut no adequate cause for their revolt Moieover, 
their religion was not eclipsed or superseded by Buddhism 
dnnng Asoka’s ^eign Therefore it is difficult to subsciibejio 
the view that his policy was fatal to Buddhism, the llaurja 
Empire or India 

The Doctnne of Toleration From the wider histon 
cal and modem points of view, Asoka’s formulation of the 
doctrine of toleration is of the greatest interest It is 
asfconislung that in the third centmy B C a conception of 
religious toleration was attained which cannot be betteied 
even today, but oui problems are moie complex Compro 
unse, the life blood of liarmomons life, is difficult amidst the 
Wash of opposing convictions, and particularly so in the field 
of religion where much can neithei be proved nor disproved 
A rational outlook will recognise this peciilisnty of religious 
views and embrace the golden mean, but noimally such a 
viomifBia is rejected with scorn Some thinkers hold that the 
first note of a truly cultured man is his freedom from bigotry , 
and regard that people as most civilised who have been tainted 
least bj the psjchology of persecution Ancient India 
Witnessed lehgious strife now and then, producing more heat 
than, light, but on the whole she was wedded to the doctrine 
of toleration, thanks to Asoka in particular wlio gave classic 
phrasing and astonishing application to that doctrine No 
doubt there are other instances and parallels, but nothing 
tippioachmg to the intellectual calibre and monvl exaltation of 
Asoka 

Bock Edict Xn 18 a monnment of Asoka s pietj and 
wisdom His Sacred Majesty does reverence to men of all 
sftftks, "u'lniiJnBr ascdtics or Inoasdudihers, 'oy gAcs anci vnnous 
lorras of reverence His Sacred Majesty, however, cares not 
so much for gifts or external reverence as that there should be 
a growth of the essence of the matter in all sects The grow th of 
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tbe essence of the Tuafctei asswmes rajjous foims, but the root 
of it IS restraint of speech, to wit, a man must not ^ reverence 
to hiB own sect oi dispari4’0 that of nnothei vrith^t reason 
Depreciation should be for specihe reasons onl> ■ because the 
sects of other people all deserre reverence for one reason or 
another By thus acting a roan exalts his own sect and at 
the same time does service to the sects of other people B\ 
acting contraiiuise a man hurts his own sect and docs ^isser 
\aco to the sects of othei people Bor he who does reverence 
toihis own sect while disparaging the sects of others wholh 
flora attachment to his own. with intent to enhance the splen 
doui of his own sect, in reahtj bj such conduct inflicts the 
severest m]ury on his own sect ’ Wliile discussion and criti 
cism are not discountenanced, it is urged that they should he 
infoimed by reason. "While all religious views are not regarded 
as tenable to the same extent, the modicnm of truth m ev erj 
sectarian view IS recognised The most valuable dictum rela 
tos to the senons harm don© to religion bj its over zealous 
votaiies obrivious of the injury they aie causing to their own 
beloved faith Asoha’s support to various sects was discrim'* 
nate Pillar Edict VI repeats that " all denominations are 
leveienced by me with vanous forms of reveienoe and adds 
that " personal adheience to one’s own creed is the chief 
thing in my opinion ' The restraint of speech underlined 
bj Asoha was praotisetl by him even when he fundamentalh 
differed fiom those holding contrary views Bock Edict 
discountenances ceremonies m an admirable mannei, thoug!' 
the ceremonies performed by women aie oliaraoteiised as 
' trivial and worthless ” He does not condemn ceremonies 
altogethei , but say s that they have '* to be performed although 
that kind hears little frnit and is of ' doubtful efficaej 
Granting that ceremonies occasionalh secure the desired 
object, “pioper treatment of slaves and servants, honoui 
to teachers, gentleness towards living creatures and liberahtv 
towards a'cetics and Bralmmns ' are truly spiritual even if 
they do not serve worldly ends rurther, like the Buddha 
Asoka says that "all men are my oluldren ’ Still ho draws 
pointed attention to his favonnte children — Buddhist monH 
and nuns— in ilmor PiUai Edict III Though the lion’s share 
of his patronage was bestowed upon BudShists, ho extended 
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3us bencfacfcions to Bi iIimanB, Jam*? and Ajivika*? \ccordins 
to his cave dedicatoi'j mseriptions, he proMtled the AjiMkas 
•snth rock*c^t caves near Gava well polished inside, loi then 
residence, in 257 and 250 BC Ho did not stultilj his 
doctnne of toleration bj going to its logical extreme of con 
donmganjiihmg that might bo done in the namo of religion 
He expected from all sects a certain degice of confonnitj to his 
by no pieans rigid moral code and saw to its enfoicenicnt h\ 
special ofiicers of high status In other words like Akhar, he 
refused to tolerate practices which made his conscicnco uncasj 
We have seen how his doctrine of aktvisa progressed from 
time to time 

Administration ; Aims and Methods Asoka aimed 
at the material, moral and spiritual elevation of his subjects 
civilised and scmi civilised, and at thoenthionemcnt of the 
Art/insasirn ideal of benevolent monarchv, assisted b> capable 
and honest ofhcials PiUar Fdicb I savs ‘ Agents whethei 
of high, low or middle lank. themselves conform tomy teaching 
and lead others m the right w v\ — ficklo people must be led in 
tiieriglifcwttj— lifiowise also the Wardens of tlio Jfurcbes (fron 
tiei olLcers)” In Pillar Pdict I\’’ the subject is continued 
To ray Governors (iJojif/ae) set ov Cl manv bundled thou 
sands of people I have granted independence m the 
award cf honours and penalties m ordei that the Governors 
confidentlj and fearlesslj raaj porfonn their duties, bestow 
welfare and happiness upon the people of the countrj Thej 
will ascertain the causes of happiness oi unhappiness Just 
as a man having made over bis child to a skilful nurse feels 
confident and saj s to himself ' the skilful nuise is eager to cate 
for the happiness of m> child ' even so Governors have 
been created foi the welfaie and liappmess of the countrj , 
^ith intent that fearlessh oonfidentlj and quietlj they raav 
perfoira their duties The Kalinga Edict I contains the 
instructions of Asoka to lus oflScers dealing with the frontier 
tribes of the lecently annexed kingdom who had not been 
brought Under impeiial administrative control ” All men are 
m> children and just as I desire fot mj children that thej mav 
enjoy every kind of piospentj and happiness in this woild and 
in the nest, so also I desire tlie same foi all men You 
must make these people trust me and grasp the truth that 
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the king 18 to «8 e%cn as a fathrsT lio lo\c9 us oven as he 
lo\ea himself vie are to the kmfi men as ?iis chiWren 
By so doing >ou maj win hca^en and also disEJiargo jour 
debt to mo The second edict applies to the peaceful portion 
of Kahnga and is a Idresswl to the town ofliecis hatsoev'er 
my views are I desire them to l>o acted on in pmctice and 
earned into etTect by certain means You have been se*" 
over many thousands of living beings that you ma> gam the 
affections of good men \U men are my children YoJ 
lipnever do not grasp this truth to its full extent It 
liappens that some individual incurs iinpnsonment or torture 
and when the result la 1 is impnsonment without due cause 
many other people are deeply gnevod In such a case >ou 
must desire to do justice The lootof the whole matter 
lies in perseverance ani jatienco m applying this pnnciple of 
government Thamdolentman cannot louse himself to move 
yet one must neels move alvance go on Dl perfor 
manceof this dutj (tocanyout the rojal metructtons)cau 
nevei gam my regaid whereas m fulfilling mj instructions 
you will gam heaven and also i»y jom delft to me ThW 
stiess 18 laid on governmental activitj and guidance with a 
view to the promotion of popular welfare Public seivants 
should be honest and energetic with a desiie to do justice to 
the people so that reasonable and good men might he well 
disposed towards the government 

Machinery of Government Onlj the most 
necessary changes weie made by Asoka la theexistmg mecha 
nistn of government The Suvamagin (near Maski) \ ice* 
royalty must have been create 1 by his father The annexation 
of Kahnga added the Yiceroyalty of Tosah Tberefoie o*n the 
whole there were foui piovinoes in Northern India and two m 
South India the home piovince Taxila Ujjam Giitiar 
To8a)i and Suvamagin . The Pillai Edicts encircle the heart 
of the empire the Bock Edicts indicating the more distant 
parts of it Though the old rulers were continued in some 
legions subject to impeual ixmtiol some tnbesbemg in a state 
of semi independence and local autonomy urban and luraJ 
conceded ceutialisation of authority was substantial regard 
being had to the vastnesa of the imperial temtoiy The 
iJMvhvi-dy in' tfiu mrnwiJBnai’ council* is I'hierred' to m iftW 
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Edict VI In order to give a fillip to Bucldlnst propaganda, 
new officer^ called viere appointed, and 

we have seen the wide range ot their activitj Rock Edict III 
mentions official quinquennial transfers for promoting the cause 
01 the Dhamma The Kalinga Edict IT alludes to quin 
quennial and tncnmal transfers of officials of mild and 
temperate disposition and regardful of tlie sanctity of life in 
order ^o improve the administration of cnmmal justice PiUai 
Edict IV sajs '* For as much as it is ilesirahlo that there 
should be uniformity in judicial procedure and uniformitj <n 
penalties, from this time forward my rnle is this ‘ To con 
demned men lying in pnson under sentence of death a lespito 
ofthreedais is granted bj me’ (During that interval) the 
relatives in some cases will arrange foi a revnsion in order to 
save their lives, or m oi'der to obtain a revision will give alms 
with a view to the nest world oi will observe fasting For m> 
desire 18 that, even when their time is irrcvoeablj fixed, tliev 
(the condemned) maj gam the next world, while among the 
people various pious practices ma> increase, including self 
Control and liheralitj Further, Asoka continued the old piae 
tice of annual release of prisoners, piobablj on his birtlidsv 
Personnel of Government For the best results Asoka 
relied pn the personnel of government His gieat example 
of unceasing activity as a moral duty reminds us of Hai-sha 
Sher Shah and Aurangzib We should not suppose he liehered 
that legislation would do the whole task of moral tiansfoima 
tion The Minor Rock Edict I illustrates the high productivity 
of human energy Rock Edict VI says " In all places I attend 
to tli% affairs of the people I nevei feel oatisfaction in my 
exertions and dispatch of bnsincss Foi work I must for the 
welfare of all the folk , and of that again, the root is eneigv 
and the dispatch of busings ’ Hence -Isokas fiequent ms 
tructions and exhoi-tations to his officeis in order to change 
the spint of the administration Kautilyan seventj must 
have been modified substantially by the energy and humanity 
of the Buddnist Emperor whose special ordinances were bound 
to increase the burden of imperial administmtion 

The Splendour of Asoka His Character A«ioka 
ras a man of noble'purpose who incessantly laboured to lealiso 
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jt His support to Buddhism was not tarnished bj an\ 
jierBonal or d\ nastic motive Hia mtssionarj latoui in tins 
Indian and Greek vvorlds is a liold idea though rts foitunes 
c\ erj’where were not the same His other conception tijis 
equally novel the publication of edicts to spread the Dhnmma 
and giae permanencj to his teaching That his edicts could 
not alono soho the pioblem of Buddhist expansion he himself 
knew He relied moie on tho human agency at his disposal 
His admirablj sustained energj stimulated the activiti of 
oWiers In short ho knew how to promote a great cauie 
Tliat Buddhism did not supersede Brahmanism in India 
cannot be regardetl as tho measure of his failure, for ho has 
expounded Ins conviction that one should adhere to one s own 
faith Prom tho point of view of his religious role, he has 
liecn compared with St Paul, Constantine and Charlemagne 
But ' if a man s fame can l>o measured by the number of 
hearts who roiorehis memorj.bj the number of bps who 
hate mcntionwl and still mention him with honour, Asoka is 
more famous than Charlemagne or Caesar ’ * ^ Tho companion 
of \soka w ith St Paul is more appropriate m so far as bokH 
made their respoctiio religions great and unueisal hut,'wliilo 
Asoka made Buddlusm simple, St Paul made ChnstiaDitj 
complex Tho truer parollel to Asoka in found h> some in 
Marcus Aurelius hut it is really diHicult to compare hifti with 
others (or the simple reason that ho was unique Kanishka 
not \soka, was tho Constantino of Buddhism, because the 
former suhmitini to tho growing fnllucnco of a great 
rihgion, whcreis the latter made a small religion gieat 
unmf!u‘’nc«l h> considcrationH of lyrsonal piofit In /pile 
of Ills pietj and fiaintlincss, tho strength of Asoka ns 
n monarch was noier tmpairci! Bien when he speaks 
aliout tho glor> of Dhamm/ntjai/a.ho sliowa his determination 
not to 1)0 invlo tho ncttm of his own ideal Ho was not a 
driximcr, hut a man of practical genius If Mexander worke<l 
for tho umt> of mankind towards the close of his career, AsoLs 
tnM as hr as ix)?sihlo to mnko man think of his dut> to the 
dumb anirrals and laliour in the causo of nun and lieast Hi* 
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teaching vs so universal as to appeal to the cultured man of 
today Though India ultimatelj rejected his religion, much of 
his gospel V as incorporated in the wisdom of the counfcrj 
•> Ideals There are very feu etamples in history of a 
self imposed check on imperialism \ftei the Kalmga war 
\sola stood for non aggression, but would not give up his 
position as an imperialist He would do everything to heal the 
wounds of Ivalinga short of its liberation from imperial clutches 
In administration be was wedded to the mabap (mother and 
fathei) theoiy of monarchj democracj coming in by the back 
dooi in the Kautilyan manuei Though he was the noblest 
exponent of religious toleration, ho would insist upon a certain 
degree of conformity to the dictates of reason and conscience 
He was a rationalist preaching practical ethics but wuth 
reference to the goal of heaven and he would not mystify 
and confound bj revelation and metaphysics His social 
ideal was the unity of mankind under the sovereignty of the 
Dbamniat universal m its connotation and application, and 
tjre happiness of « man and beast * 

Achievements As far as Asoka was concerned, he was 
true to lus ideals compromising with them only to suit the 
standard of his people But, after his death his rationalist 
social ideals did not fiounsh m a country where the caste 
system had become well established, if not cast iron His 
doctrines of alnmsa and fcoJeiation however, effected a pro- 
found change in the Brahraanical outlook on life But his 
ideal of peace and non aggression found no enthusiasts latei. 
Ho wanted lus sons and grandsons to be strong and peaceful , 
he n^ei stood for peace at any price. 

Compared with Alexander and Caesar A his 
torian of the world thinks that \8oka was ' the gieatest of 
kings, far in advance of bis age, ’ sui-passing Alexander the 
Great, Julius Caesar and other renowned leaders of mankind 
A histoiian of AsoLa encloises that opinion An answer to the 
question of Asoka a true place m world histoi*y depends on our 
conception of a monarch s duties A great sovereign m the 
days With which we are at present concerned, should iwssess,. 
in brief, character, military ability and statesmanship If he 
weie a saint and pr'ophet, so much the bet’^ei, but he sliould 
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lb His suppoit to Buddhism was not tai Dished bj an\ 
personal or dinastic motive His mis8ionai> latour m the 
Indian and Greek worlds is a l»ld idea though its fortunes 
e%erywhere were not the same His other concept wn wp 
equally novel the publication of edicts to spread the Dhamvia 
and give permanencj to his teaching That his edicts could 
not alone solve the problem of Buddhist expansion he himselt 
knew He relied more on the human agency at lus dijposal 
His admirablj sustained energj stimulated the actmtj of 
otiiers In short he knew how to promote a great lause 
That Buddhism did not supersede Brahmanism m India 
cannot he regarded as the measure of his failure, for he has 
expounded his conviction that one should adhere to one s own 
faith From the point of view of his religious role, he has 
been compared with St Paul, Constantine and Charlemagne 
But * if a man a fame can be measured by the number of 
hearts who revere his memory, bj tbe uumbei of lips who 
have mentioned and still mention lum with honoui, \8oka is 
more famous than Charlemagne or Caesar * ^ The comparison 
of Asoka with St Paul is more appropriate m so far as botit 
made their respecbiie lehgions great and univeisal but, while 
Asoka made Buddhism simple, St Paul made Chnstianitv 
complex The tiuer parallel to Asoka is found b> some in 
Marcus Aurelius but it is leally difficult to compare hifb with 
others for the simple reason that he was unique Kanishka, 
not Asoka, was the Constantino of Buddhism, because the 
former submitted to tbe growing influence of a great 
religion, whereas the latter made a small religion great 
uninfluenced b> considerations of personal profit In ^pite 
of his piet^ and samthness, the strength of Asoka as 
a monarch was never impaiied Even when he speaks 
about the glory of Dhammaiijaya, he shows his deteimmation 
not to be made the auctim of his own ideal He was not a 
dreamer but a man of piactical genius If Alexander worked 
for the unity of mankind towards the close of his career, Asoka 
tried as far as possible to make man think of bis duty to the 
dumb anirrals and labour in tbe cause of man and beast His 
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teaching is so nniveisal as to appeal to the cuHuied man ol 
today Though India ulbimateli rejected his religion, much ol 
his gospel Tvas incorporated in the unsdom oC the country 
o Ideals There are "very leu examples in history of a 
self imposed check on imijenahsm After the Kalmga wai 
\soka stood for non aggression, but would not give up his 
position as an impenahst He would do everything to heal the 
wounds of Kalmga short of its liberation from imperial clutches 
In 'idminisfcration he was wedded to the mahap (mother and 
fathei) theorv of monarchj democracj coming m by the back 
dooi in the Kautiljan manner Though he was the noblest 
e\ponont of religious toleration, ho would insist upon a certain 
degree of conformity to the dictates of leason and conscience 
He was a rationalist preaching practical ethics but wuth 
reference to the goal of heaNen, and he would not mystify 
and confound bj revelation and metaphysics His social 
ideal was the umty of mankind under the sovereignty of the 
Dhamvia, universal m its connotation and application, and 
^he happiness of • man and beast ' 

Achievements As fat as Asoka was concerned, he was 
true to Ins ideals, comprromismg with tiiem only to suit the 
standard of his people. But, aftei his death, his rationalist 
social ideals did not fiouiish m a country where the caste 
system had become well-established, if nob cast iron His 
doctrines of afiimsa and toleration, howevei, effected a pio- 
found change m the Brahmanical outlook on life But his 
ideal of peace and non aggiession found no enthusiasts later. 
He wanted his sons and giandsons to be stiong and peaceful , 
he n^er stood foi peace at any price 

Compared with Alexander and Caesar A his 
torian of tlie world tlunks that \soka was ‘ the gi'eatest of 
kings, fax in advance of his age,' suipassmg Alexandei the 
Great, Tulius Caesar and other renowned leaders of mankind. 
^ histonan of Asoka endorses that opinion \n answer to the 
question of Asoka s true place in world histoiy depends on otii 
conception of a monarch’s duties A gieat sovereign, in the 
days With which we are at present concerneil, should possess, 
in brief, character, mihtaiy ability and statesmanship If lie 
weie a saint and prophet, so jiiuch tlie bet*’ej, but be should 
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not be deficient as a general, administratoi oi statesman. 
\soka s character is almost perfect \ few scholar® regard 
him as vain and Loastfnl His sternest cntie lemarks tnat 
‘ had \soka been greater than he was, he would not have 
attempted the impossible We should have bad no edicts 
As regards his vanity , the charge is based on the old interpre 
tation of a famous passage in the Minor Eock Edict I 
that Asoka claims to have dethroned the Brahmans from 
then position of bkudexas (gods on earth), bnt tie 
gauerally accepted sense of the passage, as noi\ 
understood, is that he mode irreligious people religious 
by his exertions No doubt some of his statements are too 
sweeping to be accepted without modification His esti 
mate of the success of his missions is an instance in 
point, besides his claim to have made curative arrangements 
for men and animals m the Tamil kingdoms and even in the 
dominions of Antiochos Theos and his neighbours Exaggera 
tiOQs apart, certain qualities appreciated in great men and 
prophets are not tolerated m or^nar) mortals To speak of 
Asoka 's megalomania IS to deny him unfairly the privilege ci 
prophets to the use of *' Capital I " In spite of a few defects 
revealed by the scrutiny of critics, bis personal and public 
character is above reproach But Alexander the Great vras 
clean different, and the few serious flaws m his charactei have 
already been noted As regards Caesar, he was a moral leper 
in his private life ANhilo he was on the wrong side of 60 year®, 
he fell into the clutches of the Egyptian witch, Queen Cleopa 
tra, by whom he had a son His sexual aberrations deserve 
no place in a decent chronicle His patriotism was only enlarg 
ed selfishness From the point of view of character, Asoka is 
incomparably superior to Alexander and Caesar More people 
remember the name of Asoka today than that of Alexander or 
Caesar Though Alexander’s Empire broke up immediately 
after his death, ho was a pioneer m cultural propaganda His 
grand ideal of Perso Macedonian unity . though unsuccessful, 
absorbed his energy for some time, and his methods of inter 
mamage, military service and Greek education could not be 
regarded as vvTong headed As a general, his claims to 
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greatness are unsurpassed But A'oka s position is entirelj 
differenb , sve have no adeiiuate data to pronounce on his 
military ability in comparison with that of past masters in 
thp art of wir Cacsai \>asa great geneial, a gieat statesman, 
a great orator, a great historian, etc, etc Comparisons of 
dissimilai men aio paiticularlj difficult Asoka had the vision 
of a statesman, and Jus social ideal, if successful, vrould ha\e 
regenerated Indian life In his field Asoka is unrivalled, and 
no comparisons aie suitable It is futile to compare him with 
Alexander and Caesar from the point of viei\ of then special 
abilities But historians who are prophets ma^ choose the 
point of human excellence \\orth\ of their approbation and 
extol or condemn kings from their oim point of view A 
scientific historian, liowovei, must take into consideration all 
the phases of human gieatness Those who have regarded 
Asokaas tho king of kings haie looked upon him chief!) m the 
light of his character and moral grandeur He was great m 
man) respects and ximqne in his special spJiore, and an) 
attempt to add his greatness will make him incredibly 
l^rfect His real place m human historj is the place of honour 
ns King Prophet , without becoming a kill joj , be stood for a 
truns\~iluation of values appealing to the modem scientific 
mind 

SECTION IV TH£ LATER MAURY AS {e 232-e TBB B C ) 

Successors of Asoka The interval of nearl\ half a 
ccntiu’) betiNeen Aso! a and l’o«h>ainitra Sunga is covered bj 
the reigns of the ephemeral Mnuryas whoso genealogj, 
chronologj and Jnstorj are uncertain except where the 
strangcl) discordant indigenous accounts occasional!) agree 
Asoka s iKilygamous household (he mamed five wives — Devi, 
Asamlimitra, Kannaki, Padmaaatt and Ti8h)Tirak8hita) did 
not Icavo him m want of children and children h children so 
much fio that we arc not ccitain v,lietUer ho was succoetJed l»v 
hi8 son or grandson after a long reign following his two 
ViccrojaltiM Tliero are nutlionties montioaing his son 
A’cmniik amf ti’ic fatter s son Oasaixitfia. ns tiio immetfiate 
successor of Asoka . in Kashmir, his son Jalukn is spoken of as 
Ins chnxt successor and in Gandliara, Jus great grandson Vira- 
sona Kunala who avas blinded bj the machinations of lus 
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'‘dissolute skepmotliei, TtshjaiaksbUa, owjng to liis lejection 
of her criminal ad\ance8, while he was Yiceioy of faxila under 
his fathei is said to ha^e reigned nominally foi eight jeais 
mth the assistance of his second son, Samprati His eldest 
son, Dasaiatba, followed him on the impeiial throne His 
three inscriptions in the caves of the Nagarjum lulls, neai 
Gaya, mention his name and also his title, Devaiiampiya > 
and lecord his gift oi three ca\es to the AjuiLas He was * 
succeeded by Ins hiother, Sampiati, the idol of the Jams who 
1 * said to have constructed viluiras 'even mnonArjaa 
countries ' His control over Patahputra and seems to 

ha\ a been intact His successor Was his son, SahsuLa The last 
imperial Maurja was Brihadiatha whose position m the genea 
logical list IS not clear Bana mentions bis open assassination 
by his Commander m Chief Pushjamitra, during v military 
p-\radc, and describes him as prattjnadurbala or untiue to his 
word The association of the later impenal llaurj as witli 
more or less the central part of the empire argues their loss 
of the distant provinces The cis Vmdhyim fiagment must 
have been overw-lielmed by the upiising of Eahnga, ViSaibha 
and the Andhra country Antiocbos III did not invade India 
but crossed the Hindu Kush about 200 B C to renew Ins 
friendly alliance with Subhagasena, the Maurja pnnee of 
Gandhara, and obtained from him a few elephants Kashmir 
niid Gandham seem to have become independent soon aftfr 
the death of Asoka Tho invasion of India by Demetnos must 
have taken place alter tho Sunga revolution about 18 SBC 
Di Tarn* gives 184 — 167 B C for his Indian caieer and 
regards Apollodotos, his rehlivo. and Wenandei, his general, 
fls his coadjutors , “jt was tlto ultimate brcal>.-down of th« 
'\Iauiya empire which gave Demetnus hm opiwrtunity '1 
Tliercforc the successors of Asoka were not confionted with 
foreign invasion 

Causes of Imperial Decline. Tho ^faurya 
down to the death of Vsoka was a fonr Je force requiring eapla 
nation rather tlian its decline and collapse The triumph of 
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centripetal forces was evceptional, wheieas the operation oL 
centrifugal tendencies was natttral on a sub continent The 
• will and energy of masterful men, seconded by 
Sirci«E*^Men exceptionally capable ministers, created an c\ 
«t the Top tensive empire contiolled b> a complex adminis 
trative machmerj Heieditary succession could 
not piodueea long line of able monatchs though supplemented 
hy the education of princes on the lines prescribed in the 
Arihas*as(ra Generally the fathers grand success would be 
prejudicial to the-development of the latent powers if an> ,^of 
the son Bindusara and Asoka were exceptions to the rule Oui 
conception of monarchy m name was alien to ancient Indra 
iloreover distance was a reahtj in tliose tunes of which it is 
difhcult to gam a vmd conception m this flying age Though 
p there was some decentralisation m the Jlamya 

*"«ob'** Empire ceatraJisation was the fundamental 
pnnciple of its organisation The successors of 
\soka beginning rnth the glonouslj blind man could not func 
tion as monarchs in the Kautilyan scheme of things The 
lyowd of princes Sad princesses and dominating beldames must 
have made the poljgamous royal hoosehold an arena for 
intrigue and strife The weakness at the centre would react on 
the provinces where disruptive forces would resume their nor- 
mal severeigntj The supposition that the imperial 
weaklings were spoiled b> Buddhist patafism cannot stands 
because Asoka as revealed m the edicts emphasised this world 
and the next and remained a strong and healthj man In 
hi3 mood of repentatice after the Kalmga war, he never con 
templafced the rendition of that conquest nor does he seem to 
have Slackened impenal control Further, some of his successors 
were not Buddhists Samprati was a Jam and Jaluka was a. 
Adminif i a tbo days of Asoka there were 

'idmirnstrativo difliculties and we hare noted lus 
cultiet troubles, consequent on the imperfect execution of 
his decrees b> his officers pictured in the Kalmga 
Edict II Literarj evidence adverts to disaffection at Taxila 
under Bindusam and Asoka easily removed b> the crown 
prince All this shows the arduousness of controlling the djs 
taut provinces from Patahputra but can never be the founda- 
tion of a theory of official oppiession compassing the mm of 

R 8 
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tho Maurya Empire as a \ 7 h 0 l 0 . Therefore the fundamental 
cause of imperial deelinorras the mcapaeitj ol the successors 
of A8olv.a divided and quarreUmBamonf* themsclve#, to operate 
efficiently tho liuga and complex lulmmistrativo roachmejand 
tho consequent spur offered to provincial ambition and inherit 
separatist tendencies 

The question is diBCusscxl whether tho overthrow of the , 
Mauiyas was not due to tho Brahmanical reaction promoted b> 

* Asoka’s pro-Buddhist and anti Brahmanical 

” Reaction*^ policj BejcctiDg extreme Views, we may grant 
some hostility to Ins policy winch, however, was 
not anti Brahmanical What happened to the discontentel 
coterie after Asoka's death we do not know It could not have 
grown m strength because the fincccsaors of AsoVa patronised 
different religions, and even lus Buddhist successors could not 
have systematically putsaed his policy The fact is that 
Pnsbyamitra probably a Brahman, followed a dcBnitely Endi 
mantcal course of action and is said to have persecuted 
Buddhism Therefore the religious faCtor cannot l^e 

dismissed altogether, nor should his militarism be 

regarded as Brahmanical The fact of the matter seems 
to be that a palace revolution was effected by the Commander 
in Chief of the last imperial Maury's for reasons best known to 
the foimer, who subsequently UBurp“d the throne 
espoused tho cause of Brahmanism and pursued a mihtarv 
career That Pushy amitia was the Maurya Commandei in 
Chief who murdered his sovereign in broad daylight proves 
4he unpopularity and political weakness of Brihadratha hut 
not his pro Buddhist policy or the emasculation of the Jioople 
fby an over-dose of Buddhist pacifism administered to them by 
Asoka To sum up, the fall of the Maurya Empire was due 
to internal causes, chiefly political and administrative, not to 
foreign invasion The weakness of Asoka s successors 
stimulated the natural desire of the distant provinces to be 
independent TJie Brahmanical reaction must, to a slight 
extent, have taken advantage of the ineptitude of the central 
Authority Though Puehyanntra s motives are not clear, be 
posed as the champion of Brahmanism after lus usurpation of 
the Alamya throne 
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SECTION V RELIGION 

We haj'e followed the progiess of Buddhism under Asola 
and his successors The other heterodox religion Jamism 
made greater progress than Buddhism before Asoka The storj 
of Chandragupta B southern mo\e shows the 
spread of Jainism in South India About 300 
Jainism ® ^ diffeiences of opinion on the question of 

, nuditj IS dress divided the Jams into Digam 

baras (sky clad or naked) and Svetambaras (white-clad) The 
latter held a Council at Patahputra without the co operatiftn 
of the others and agreed upon the Canon which was lejected 
b> the other sect This dual division of the Jams took final 
shape in the first eenturj A D In spite of their patronage 
b\ Asoka and Samprati their position in Magadha was 
slowlj undermined their influence graduallj spieading 
to TJjjain in the third ceDtur> B C The Ajivikas 
continued to flourish during that centiuj thanks 
beneiolence of Asoka and Dasaratha 
VauhnAviim Th| cults ot Siva and Vishnu (Dionjsos and 
• HeraUes accoidmgto the Greeks) were becoming 

increasingly popular m ttie mountainous v&i^ts and ^lathura 
1 ‘espectivel} The name of Skanda appeared along with that 
of Siva 

• SECTION VI ECONOMIC CONDITION 
Villages and Towns \ 1 llage 3 were classified in manj 
ways 80 as to give an idea ot their resources Though village 
autonomy prevailed and much co-opeiative woik was done bj 
the villagers for their common good the existence of a Supenn 
tendent of Cows is indicative ot the interest taken bj the 
central government in rural welfare Towns were innumei 
able the more important among them weie fortified the 
streets were supplied with drains precautions against fire 
were taken and sanitarj regulations were enforced 

Agriculture Besides numerous grams the cultivation 
of sugarcane was facilitated bj the government s attention to 
irrigation ilegasthenes notes that the agriculturists weie 
laborious intelligent fiugal and honest and untroubled 
bj war Tliere was a Superintendent of Forests to develop 
tl eir resources 
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Industry The principal industries were mining weav 
mg manufacture of liquor and ship huilding The aifc of the 
carpenter and the etone-cutter was well developed'* the latter 
IS best illustrated by 'Nlaurja sculptme The othei industries 
weie shoe making dyeing pottery, fishing manufacture of 
flour and sugar and extraction of oil The guild organisation 
was in a flounshmg condition The artisan was specially 
protected by the government Slavery existed Kautilyas 
legulations regarding the proper treatment of slaves and 
I'^ourers are detailed 

Trade and Currency The Superintendent of Ships 
was empowered to levy port taxes and administer the 
hatboui regulations The attention given to this subject 
m the Artlmastra and Asokas references to Western 
kingdoms are proof positive of the commercial relations 
of India ^v^th foreign countries Internal tiade ""a? 
promoted b> nvere canals and roads The great trunk 
road connected Patahpiitra with Tnaila and tlio Indus 
Vallei The facilities for travellers pi or ided*b> Asoka on th& 
roads were by no means bis innovations The trade nifn 
South India was active andlvautilya prefers this trade in 
diamonds pearls gold and conch shells to that witlt the Hima 
layoin countries m blankets, skins and horses Theie was 
strict government control of *rade internal and foreign The 
tiade guilds uere prosperous and enjoyed many privilege? 
Tlie Arthasastra mentions gold, silver and copper coins and 
tlie adesa or bill of exchange The legal rate of interest was 
fifteen per cent per annum 

Comforts and Luxuries The absence of famines alluded 
to by Slegastbenes is contradicted by the Jam tradition of a 
twelve-yeai famine and by the goaernnients famine pwhcy 
detailed m the AT(hasa$CTa He speaks of the eiraplicity and 
sobnety of the people who loved fine clothes and gold oma 
roents The high material civilization of the age and the 
gieatness of tho empire gave mucli scope for luxurious living 
Onlhevrliole life was cheerful with the comforts of life well 
provide<l and witli popular entertainments arranged by tl® 
emperoi and the industrial and commercial magnates The 
AWgiKtjnrtnvnit 
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profoundlj significant that KautiljasijB Wcnlth alone i<» 
important inasmuch as charity and desire depend upon ncaltli 
£ot their realisation The root ol xiealth is actmtj 
, SECTION VH SOCIAL LIFE 

Caste Tlie caste sjstem hocame complex the multi 
plicity ot sub-castcs Mas duo to mteriKiste mama(,eB and the 
growth ol professional life. Though the Brahmans functioned 
as priests and though the Ptirolttla a great officer of the 1 mg 
was a Brahman their profe sion as piiests was not the same as 
in the Yedic age. Their cJiief business was to h%o in foreSt 
asramns acquire spiritual knowledge and impart it to their 
pupils Their ad\'io© was sought after bj kings in important 
matters They en]ojed some privileges they were not taxed 
and their property should not bo taken away m any circum 
stances they were cot to be sentenced to death or awarded 
corporal punishment in extreme cases they might bo branded 
or exiled \s they bred on public chanty then position was 
adversely affected through the impetus given to jfintiynsfl or 
renunciation of tlie world by Buddhism and Jamism There 
fSre the Arthasaslra prohibits $annya$a m the case of those 
who had made no provis on for tbcir wnes and cbildien The 
rise of Sudra dynasties like the handas and the Kauryas ga\o 
a blow the old conception of Kshatriya Bo\ereignty and 
the teaching of Asoka popular and unnersal could not but 
affect the old social system though he bracketed the Brahmans 
M ith ascetics and patronised them 

Women The Arthasaslra is moie liberal to women 
than the Dkarma Suhas and tempers their rigidity and 
purita^aism Eight forms of marriage are mentioned m it as 
^ m them but it allows greater freedom to indi 

RUrriage viduals Brahna — gift of a girl with jewels 
Prajapatja — mamnge for the performance cf 
sacred duties by man and woman Arsfin— exchange of a gul 
fora conple of cows Datia — marriage with a saenfiemg 
pnest &<i»d/ton<i — lo\emarnage Amra — meicenarymainage 
Eahshasa — ^marriage after kidnapping and Patsacha — 
abduction of a girl in sleep and in a state of inebriation The 
distinction between the first two forms of mamage is not 
clarified by the Sastrakara'^ The first foui kinds are old and 
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become \alKl with the father 8 consent anJ the others with the 
approval of father and mother Bat tho validity of a mamage 
generally depends on the agreement of the parties concerned 
So sa>s the statesmanlike Kaatilya ^ 

\ woman may 1)6 divotcal on account of her mfcrtihty or 
foi not giving birth to sons ‘ women are created for tho sake 
Divorce husband maj bo divorced by the 

wife for hK long absence from her, if *he be- 
comes a seditionist, if he is likely to imperil her life, if he has 
lost caste, or if lie becomes impotent Separation on account 
of mutual hatred may be effected with the consent of both 

Three grounds for remarriage of women are approved 
long absence of husbands abroad , their taking to saniiyata ; 
_ and their death . m these cases, remarriage is 

husband’s brother If a woman is not 
Womvn maintained by her hubsand’s relatives dunng 
his absence, she may remarry anybody she 
likes Widows remarrying persons against tjjie wishes of their 
fathers m law should return to them any gilts received frorti 
them and from their own deceased husbands Craelty of 
husbands to wives and of wives to husbands is punishable 
There are sections m the ArOuwitlra dealing with maintenance 
of women, their elopement, vagrancy, etc Megasthene’s refers 
to polygamy and “ purchase of wives for a pair of oven ' 
(obviously the Arsha form of mamage mentioned above) The 
custom of sott 18 mentioned by Greek wiiters, who explain 
it as the outcome of the poisoning of husbands prevalent once 
upon a time ' ^ 

The Supeuntendent of gantkas or piostitutes paid taxed 
and protected them and in general looked after their wel 
Pfoiiitution Offences a^nst them were defined 

and punished, and their good behaviour was 
brought under state control Then education m the relevant 
arts (music, vocal and instrumental, dancing acting, painting, 
reading, wnting. making of scents and garlands, massage etc ) 
was entiusted to teachers paid by the state The king, bis 
court and the public patronised beautiful and accomplished 
prostitutes, some of whom were employed as spies On 
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payment of a sum of money bj them. the> might be macfe fiee. 
■When they became old and unattractive, they nero transfen ed 
to the royaf kitchen or appointed as nurses. Theit sons tn ere 
trained for the profession of actors We do not know whethei 
tffey v?ero medically examined by the state, which ccitainlj 
allowed them pm ate practice 

SECTION VttJ CUITURE 

Writing and Language. Kanbilja’s chapter on lojal 
writs 18 decisi\Q proof of the advance of writing and mentions 
the room for keeping the state records Govemmont accounts 
and documents were extensive The inscriptions of Asoka 
afford further evidence of the inaccuracy of the statement 
of Megasthenes that there were no wntten laws and that 
Indians were ignorant of writing Sanskrit was confined to 
Brahmanical lehgious and piofane litenxture, whereas the 
Praknts were us^ for administrative and social purposes Tbo 
Jams and the Buddhists employed the language of the people 
for religious propaganda and their Canon is m Prakrit oi its 
literary form PaU Tlie Edicts of Asoka. gave an impetus to 
tlie progress of the veimaculars 

Literature. The Arthasastra of Kautilya, a uniQue 
work in Sanskrit Literature, is the gieatest production m the 
field of ^andaniti.summansmg and superseding thopievious 
works on the subject. It is in the best style, piovided 

with a Bhashija oi commentarj by the author himself The 
later Dharma Sutras were composed during this peiiod. 
Later literary tradition makes Sulmndhu (different fiom the 
authoi of the famous romance Vasavadaita) the ministei of 
Bmddsara and credits him with the composition of a Sanskiit 
drama Portions of the Jam and Buddhist Canon came into 
existence in the reigns of Obandiagupta and Asoka respectl^ el> , 
the Pah Kathavatthu deserves special mention The sei* 
mons of Asoka aie as much litemtuie as the Upomshads 

Education The Tlniversity of Taxila must have 
gamed from the establishment of the Maurya Empue Kau 
\-hyii -aiurftrjons ‘fine sciences as iotir\m con'craciiscinction to t'iie 
school of IIsanaB holding that the science of government is 
the only science) Anvtkshakt or Philosophy, the three 
Vedas, Varia and Dandanitt He outlines the education 
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of princes as follows the alphabet and arithmetic im- 
mediakelj after the first tonsnre and after vpanaijaiia, the 
Feiias, philosophj economics and politics To this cumculuni 
are added the mihtarv art and Itihasa the latter consisting of 
Piirana, Itnntta (hiaton), AUiyayi^a (storj), Udahardua 
(illustration) Dharmasasira and 4rt7t<Jsas{ra (onl> a part of it 
coming under Itthasn) Thus Kautilja prescribes a compre- 
hensive course of studies religious and secular, and makes 
philosophy, including Sankh^a the leading science Jainism 
asd Buddhism contributed much to popular education, and the 
publication of Asoka's edicts in the language of the masses 
must have tended in the same dnection 

Philosophy. Ihr Jacobi places Jaimmi, the author of 
the Mtmamsa Sutrds, in the third century B 0 on the ground 
that he must ha^o li\ed after Panmi and before Patanjah 
Jaimmi ms the contemporarj of Badarayana, who composed 
the Brahma (redunfo) Sttfras, commented on b> Sankara. 
Samasuja and ^ladhva These two Stiirn^ attempt to 
8>8temati$e the Vcdic religion But some scliplars assign them 
to an earlier age, the fourth centurj B C , though the general 
teodeno) of speciahsts is to regard them as compositions of 
our next penod Kautilya attaches supreme value to Plulo* 
sophj and ofiseries " JntUs/uili is most beneficial^ to the 
world, keeps the mind steady and firm in weal and woe alike, 
and bestows excellence of foresight, speech and action • 
Light to all kinds of k-nowledgc ’ According to llegasthene». 
the Brahmans prohibited Philosophj to their women The 
spread of Jainism must have contributed to the development 
of Vaiseshika thought though the Sutrns of this philosophical 
sjstem were framed in a suhseqnent age 

Art The identification of the Paikham and Patna 
statues witli those of Siisunags, kings, if proved hj furtlier 
research must raodifj our ideas of the origin of Indian art 
Art work which was mostlj m Wood before Asoka has complct 
1> ponslied, and wo know the artistic excellence of the reign 
of Chandragupta onlj from Greek hterarj eiadence and infer 
cntiallj from the perfection achieved bj sculpture m the periotl 
of Asoka Excavations at Patalipntra haie brought to light the 
remains of a hall w*h mans pillars, revealing Iranian influence 
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Of Asoka s numerous monuments onU a fov\ arc extant His 
palace and monasteries and most of his slupcisidorae like stiuc 
tures of bnck or stone chieflj to house the relics of the Buddha 
or some other saint) ha^e disappearocl The onl) remaininff 
stupas are at Sanchi (Central India) 

Pillars Asoka’fi lats or pillais are made of fine singlo 
blocks of sandstone (hence called monoliths), quarried neai 
Chunar, so Tsell polished as to app«ii like metallic columns 
and forty to fiftj feet in height The ten of them on ^vhich 
inscriptions arc found are at Delhi (originallv atTopva, PanjcJ), 
and another at ileerut, H P), Allahabad, Laun^a Ai'ani], 
Lauiai a Nandangarh, Bampuma (these three in Bihar) 
Sanchi, Sarnath (neai Benares), Bummindei and Nigliva (both 
in the Nepalese Tatai) The ir capitals or tops arc crovmed with 
animals like the lion, elephant and bull The Sarnath capital 
•with four lions “ though b> no means a mastetpieco is the 
product of the most developed art of nhich the norldwas 
cognisant m the third century BC— the handmork of one 
who had generaUons of artistic elTort and experience behind 
Ihm * (Sit John Marshall) * The Sanchi lion capital is not much 
mfenoi to that of Sarnath This achieiemcnt marks the 
height of Indian sculptuial piogieas 

Caves and Minor Arts The ca\es of intractable 
gneiss presented to the Apnkas bj Asoka and Dasaratha are 
products of infinite patience and great skill, with then inside 
burnislied like minors Tliough the punch marked coins 
possess no artistic merit the work of jewellers and lapidaiies 
or gem engiavers exhibits high technical skill The Bock 
lDscnptions(l4 plus two Kalinga Edicts and two Minor Bock 
Edicts) aie found at Shahbargarln and Mansehra (Peshawai 
and Hazara Districts, N W P P ) , Kalsi (Dehra Dun District 
HP), Bairat (Jaipui State, Eajputana) — No 1 is the Mmoi 
Bock Edict and No 2, on a detached piece of rock, now m tlie 
Indian ^iluseum, Calcutta , Sahasram or Sasaram (Shahabad 
Distnct, Bihar). Eupnath(jnbbalporeDistnct,0 P) Junagarli 
or Gimar (Kathiawar) Sopara (Tliana District, Bombay ) , Maskt 
and Kopbal (the Nizam’s State) , Yerragudi (Kurnool District 
Madras) Siddapura, Jafcmga Ramesvaia and Brahmagui 
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(Chitaldrus District ^lisoro) Dhauli (Pun District Orissa) 
and Jausada (formerly in Ganjoni Distnct Madras but now 
m Orissa) Though tliey aro of infenor artistic value to the 
pillars the letters cut carefully, are lieautiful ^ 

Character of Maurya Art Sir John ■^^ars}n)J 
praises the dignified massive simplicity, extraordinary 
precision and accuracy and spintftl realism of Maurya art 
Di Smith observes The skill of the stone-cutter may be said 
to have attained perfection and to have accompliBhed tasks 
which would perhaps be found beyond the powers of the 20th 
century * The pillars had to I e taken far away from the 
quarry and their fabrication conveyance and erection hear 
eloquent testimony to the skill and resource of the stone- 
cutters and engineers of the Maurya age I 

Foreign Influence Sir John Marshall emphasises the 
striking contrast between theSamath capital and the Park 
ham statue regards them as the alpha and the omega of 
early Indnn art and discerns in the former indubitable 
Iranian and Greek (Bactnan)*jnfluences Thj 
"and" Iranian features ar© the bell capitals with then 

Greek animals and the highly polished shafts of the 

monoliths though the Maury a product is much 
more artistic than Iranian models Gieek mtluence is^een m 
the modelling of animals on the capitals and in some elements 
of decoration like acanthus leaves but the spirit subjects 
and details are pure Indian Tliere was much scope for 
such influence as the foteign iclations of the "Mauryas show 
The pieferenoe shown to stone aicdiitecture and sculpture 
might be due to the Iianian contact similarly the idea of 
putting inscriptions on rocks and pillars The expression 
Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
coriesponds to Thus saith Danus the King though Asoka 

in contrast with Darias I expresses his ethical and religious 

ideas on stone But some tbmk that the Naksh i Bustam ins 
cription lecords the last solemn admonition of Danus to his 
countrymen with respect to their future conduct in policy, 
morals and religion Besides the limited employment of the 

•Smtti Isoka p 136 f PP 120 21 
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KharosTithi script by Aeoka, the Iianian \%oid mpi meaning 
writing IS used But this was not a general influence but 
only a locaf variation in a region which had once been under 
Iranian political control The French ai t critic Le Bon, 
tdbtifies to the substantial originality of Maurva ait and pays 
that the Hindus are remarkably capable of assimilating foreign 
artistic forms, which are transformed beyond recognition Tbi® 
was exactly the artistic merit of the Athenians of the fifth cen 
tury B C , though they borrowed from various sources, their art 
IS instinct with individuality and of supreme excellence ^ 
Though there is no denying the reality of Iranian influt- 
ence on Slauryan India and, to a much lesser extent, of Gieek 
mfinence, a few scholars hold “ diffusionist ” views and regard 
the Maury a Empire itself as the offspring of the 
*m*n" Iranian and Macedonian contacts with India 
InffuencM Maurya roads and irrigation works aie attiibuted 
to Iranian inspiration Such piactices as wear 
mg long hair and the ceremonial washing of it, cioppmgthe 
hair as a punishment, and keeping the sacred fire m a separate 
noom, prevalenf^o the time of Chandragupta, are said to be 
Iranian But these similarties might be better explained with 
reference to a common heritage than by the hy pothesis of 
borrowing We should not seek for a foreign origin unless and 
until wse have examined the Indian side of the eiidence and 
failed to find out an indigenous explanation In some cases 
Indian antecedents aie more elocidatoiy than the theory of 
extra Indian origin We ha\e seen how pohtioal integration 
developed slowly m this country from the Vedic age and 
noted that the work of Kautilya is more recapitulatory of older 
views* than originative Therefore Indian indebtedness to 
Iran and particularly to Greece, must not be asserted with 
out adequate positive proof Still Dr D B Spoonei advanced 
a startling theory in 1916 that fcbo Maurya dynasty was of 
almost purely Persian type', that Chandragupta s oiigmal 
home was Persepolis, that the term Mauiya should he denied 
from Merv, that Kautilya, the Buddha and the Kandas were 
also Iranians, and that, in short, there was * a Zoroastnan 
penod ’ of Indian History He based his conclusions on the 
similanty of the remains of the Maurya palace, uneaitlied near 
Patna, to Iranian structure, on the Brahmamcal hostility to 
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the NancTas and the Mannas and to the Buddha, and on the 
suspicious Brahmanical orthodoxy of Kautilya But m his 
ingenious and bo\d Bj^enlations he did not reckon vnth tlie 
irrefutable Indian origin of Buddhism as revealed bi a 
comparative study of Brahmanical and Buddhist Literatures 
oi ’With the fact that Kautilya was more a compiler and critic 
than an innovator m the field of tlie Arthasastra Literature 
Any how, we must think twice before denying Iranian influence 
on Mauryan civilisation 

o Causes of Mauryan Cultural Progress Much ol 
the credit for cultural progress during the Mauryan period 
should go to the first three emperors who created the 
uecessaiy leaources and utilised them foi a great cause The 
improvement m the material condition of the people m general 
roust have made theit outlook on life one of robust optimiam 
India 8 intercourse with Western Asia made the adaptation 
of foreign ideas possible Above ell the living faith of dsoka is 
to be regarded as the basic cootnbutoiy factoi to thecnltural 
eminence attained m the third century BO, and liis moral 
earnestness did not verge on puntanism * 

SECTION IX SOUTH INDIA 

The Art/irtsastrn gives the place of honour among pearls 
to TatnrapnrniJca and Pandyakavaiaka and mentions the 
cotton fabncs of Madura — clear leferences to the Pandya 
oountiy and its valuable products Among other southern 
regions refeired to are !Mahisbmati, Aparanta and Kalinga 
Megasthenes narrates legends about the Pandya country and 
its queen and describes its army of 500 elephants 4,000 horse 
aud 130000 foot, alluding to its pearl fishery We*hav8 
considered the Alauryan invasion of South India referred to in 
the Sangam Literature The inscriptions of Asoka throw 
light on political conditions and coupled with the Ceylonese 
Chromoles acquaint us with his Buddhist propaganda m cis 
Vindhyan India The conquest and administration of Kalmgi 
and the southernmost limit of the Maurya Empire have been 
dealt ivith As regards independent South India, Eock Edict 
H mentions the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputra and the 
Keralaputra as fai as ‘ Tamraparui ’ as neighbouring powers 
obtaining the advantage ol Asoka’a ' beaUng arrangements 
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foi men and animals Rock Edfcfc XIII refers fro the 
Rp'-ead of the Dliamma among the Cholas and the Pandyas as 
fai as “ Taifiraparni ’’ The greastest difficulty m interpretation 
relates to Satiyaputra Nurnerons identifications of this region 
hive been proposed the region of Kanchi, the territory 
conespondmg to the Coimbatore Distiicfr, m nhich there is 
Satyaraangalara , North Malabar, and ^nth Kanara It is 
best to take it as tlie region of the West Coast, noilh of Kerala 
(Tiavancore, Oochm and Sonth Alalahar) ** Tamrapami 
or Tambapanni is identified ovith the region watered by th^t 
river, hot this region must have been included m the Pandya 
country Therefoie it is better toiegard it as the equivalent 
ofTaprobane the Greek name of Ceylon The Sataaahanas 
and the Chetas ofKahnga became independent in the course of 
the last quartei of the third century B C , and then conflicts 
With each other and with the Sungas belong to the story of tlie 
n9\,t century The political fortunes of the Tamil kingdoms 
aio iinknov,n till they came into pi-ommence in the early 
centuries of the Christian era The famous Tamil grammatical 
lioik, tho Tolkaifiytyani may be assigned to the period under 
survey, it is said to evhibit the mflueace of Atndra Vyalarana 
(Inilra's Grammar), a piePamnian system of Sanskrit 
gtammar. 
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SECOND CENTURY B C TO® 

THIRD CENTURY A D 

SECTION I THE SUNGAS AND THE KANVAS 

Date According to the Puranas the Mautj'as ruled fo’' * 
one hundred and thirty se\en jears and therefore then over 
tiirow Puahjamitra must ha\e happened m 325— 13f- 
188 BC His reign period being thirty six. jears his final 
date 13 188 — 36=152 B C Including him there were ten 
Sungas leigning for one hundred and twelve jears and theM 
fore the dynasty must have come to an end in 188— 112= i6 
BG TheKanvaa who followed the Sungas ruled for fortx 
five years and consequentlj till 76—45=31 B C 

Pushyamitra Sunga (c 188— c 152 B C) fbe 
treacherous murder of Bnhadrathailaurja is as a ministerial 
revolution with the support of the armj Bana stigmati^s 
Pushyamitra as an enarya (an ignoble peison) but refers totKe 
murdered sovereign a failure to beep bis promise The Puranas 
-vlludetotbe Commandei in Chiefs extirpation of Bnhal 
ratlia Sunga is the tribal name and Baimbika the famih 
name of Pushj'amitra who is regarded as a priestly Bt-alunan 
though normallj the elevation of a Bi abman to the position ot 
nmpenal general la improbable in the second centurj B 0 
and the Purnnaa do not support that assumption Much 
scholailj speculation centres round his alleged Brahmanhood 
The Sungas vsere mtimatelj connected uith Vidisac(nwr 
TJjjain) which was probably their ancestral home 

Conquest of Berar Kabdasas Valatda(jnimtfrn 
throws some light on the first three Snngas Agniroitra his 
fati ei Pushyamitra 8 \iccro> of 'Sidisa omng to his mis 
understandings with Yajnasena of ^ idathba invaded tl e 
latter territory, ousted its ruler from the thione and partitioned 
it between two claimants who became subordinate totU 
Sungas The drama alludes also to the victorj of A asumitn 
Agnimiti-as eon o\er the Greeks on the banks of tla 
Smlhu prepamtori to We performance of tie astar72f^l‘^ 
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by Pusbjamifcra mentioneil bj the grammaiian Patanjali 
The Ayodhya Sanskiit mscnptJon of Dhanadeva, the sixth 
son of PasRiamitra descnbes the latter is “the performei 
of two horse sacrifices We do not know whethei Patanjah s 
reference is to the first or second asiamedha 

Defeated by Kharavela The Hathigumpha msciip 
tion of Kharavela of Kalmga mentions, with reference to his 
eighth regnal year, bis sack of Gorathagiri and his attack on 
Rajagnhaandthe consequent withdrawal of the Yavana king 
Dimita or Demetrios to Mathura , in his tenth regnal year bo 
invaded Bharatavarsha , m bis twelfth year, he again invaded 
Magadha stabled lus elephants in the Siigangiya palace, sub 
dued Bahasatimitra, king of Magadha and returned home with 
a Jam image which had been taken away by a Nanda king, and 
other spoils of war As regards these epigraphical data, the 
chief point to be elucidated is the identity of Babasati (Bnhas 
pati) mitra Dr K F. Jayaswal identifies him with Pnsbya 
niitra Sunga, on mscnptional and numismatic eMdences, and 
saggests the equation of Bnbaspati with Pasbya as the former 
i9 the lord of the Pushya naksJuxtra (star) To oppose this 
ulentificatioQ on the ground that Kharavela s adrersaiy is le 
fened to as the king of Magadha and associated with Eajagiiht 
IS to overlook the referenco to tJie seizure of the Sngangtyn 
palace dt Pataliputia and to attach too much importance to 
archaic allusions In Kalidasa 8 drama Pnshyamitra remims 
a Senapatt throughout his career, and this is no refutation of 
hi3 position as emperor The safety of Eajagriha might have 
led to his residence there in troublous times Therefoie 
Ivhati^vela’s activities in Northern India against Pushya 
ttutra may be well founded The latter s defeat probably hap 
Pened during the penod of the occupation of Pataliputia by 
the Greeks (175 — 168 BC) Hia second ostamerfAn may be 
dated after the Gieek evacuation of the imperial city about 
168 B 0 

Conflict with the Greeks The piogiess of the 
xRtdcnan Greeks as fai asTataliputra is suftcienfly attested, 
though there is a difference of opinion regardmg the Greek 
foeman of Pushiamitra Dcmetnos or Menander Dr Tam, m 
the hght of Greek endence, attnbutes the conquest of India 
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to Dtmetnos anl his two licutenun,? \polloc1rito ‘mJ 
Menanler Uter 8ei7ing Ta\ila Dtme^nos left Menanlc- 
theie m onler to leal the south-eastern marcK conqueretl 
Smdb entrusted the southern ftlvance to \poUodoto3 wd 
returnexl to Tavda It was Menander who captured 
(Sialkot) Mathura Saketa (in Oudh) and ultimateh Patali 
pnfrra with tlie result that Posh>-auntra b proballe advance 
as far as Sagala must have been nullified But the 1 wjapuranii 
of the<?nrgi Samhita sa\s The luruiios furious in battle will 
not staj in the Middle Countrs there will be anthout douh^ 
mutual conflicts out of their own circles will anse an awful 
and stiprcracis HmentabJe stn/e * This is confirmed nj 
Greek sources according to which the ea acnation of Patali 
putra was due to the troubles created bj Enkratides 
Menander ac*ed under the instructions of his master 
triO". Probahlj the Greek withdrawal aboxit 16S B C 
was partlj caused bj the foretj^ers dilhciilties in holdmj 
Patahputta against hostile Indian powers and In theiuler 
vention of Kharavela in Morthem Indian politics Puslij amitra 
recovered a part of bis lost ground as far cs and mcludii^ 
Oulb and must have regained his capital Most probaoi} 
Kalidasas reference is to the second Iiorse-eacnflce as 
Pasbyamitra must have been suffiaentlj old to have a 
graod<9oa fit to lead the $acri6cial horse , 

Alleged Persecution of Buddhism The tradition of 
the Buddhists represents Pusbi amitra as & violent perseentor 
of their religion who destroyed numeroub monasteries killed 
many monks and went so far as to set a price on the head 
of eiery monk The Arja 3Ianjitsn 2Itilalolpa calbi him 
Gomi shanda (gorai=bull) and the wicked and fiud^ 
a place for him in bdl That he espoused the cause of 
Brahmanism is clear from his hotse-sacnfices It canno*- be 
shown that he patronised Buddhism to any extent There 
IS no decisive evidence either tnat he aimed at uprootinS 
Buddhism though he overthrew the Mauryas and pursueil 
a stormy caieer Still it is nnbistoiical to regard the story of 
1 IS misdeeds as a figment of the Buddhist imagination 
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Extent of the Empire. Pusbyamitra lielci the 
central region of the Maurya Empire as far as the Narmada 
and a httle>fiirfcher south ^hdarbha) If his authonty had 
extended to the Panjab, he could not have held himself thero 
fcr long against the Greek advance 'Wo do not know whether 
ho was an exact eontemporaiy of Patanjali though the lattei 
is generally assigned to about ISO B C 

Agnimitra and his Successors We ha% e indicated* 
the part Agnimitra pla^ ed ns his fnthei s Viceroy The next 
important ruler Bhaga, the ninth Sunga, reigned for thirty two 
years, according to the Pttrunns His fourteenth regnal yeai has 
become famous for the erection of a Gaiudn monolith at 
Besnagar (Gwalior State) dedicated to * Vasudeva, the god of 
gods, by Hehodoros, a worshippei of the Vishnu, the son of 
Dion and an inhabitant of Taxila who came as Gieek 
amhassadoi from the Great King Antialkidas to Hmg 
Kasiputra Bbagabhadra, the Saviom, ’ with these details 
msoribed on it The mscnption concludes that ‘ three im 
mortal precepts ^Iien practised lead to heaven — self restraint, 
ohanty and couscientiousness ” This record proves the 
friendly relations between the Sungas and the Indo Greek 
ruler mentroned, the conversion of a Greek ambassador to 
Vaishnavrsm, and his acquaintance with the Makabharata, 
from which the concluding itoition of the inscription is a 
quotation A few scholars identify the Bbagabhadra of this 
record with Odraka or Bbadraka, the fifth Brmga The last 
Sunga was Devabhuti a leprobate who was murdeied by his 
Braliman minister, Vasudeva Kanva TJiere must have been 
obscure princes of the dynasty aftei Devahliuti as the Pitmna? 
speak of the destruction of the Kanvas and tlie lemams of the 
Sunga power by the AncUiras 

Importance of the Sunga Period The Sungas 
played a part not only in compassing the imn of the Maury a 
dynasty , but also to some extent, m defending the Gangetic 
Valley from the encroachments of the Baotnan Greeks and 
subsequently entering into peaceful relations with them 
They identified themselves withBrahmanism, revived the Vedio 
^hgion and the horse saonfice and promoted the growth of 
Vaislmavism Their contribution to art will be recorded m 
R 9 
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the general survej of the age Some sclioHrs surmise tnaii a 
few great works m Sanskrit mast have been composed m 
the Sunga Kanva period wlucli is consequentlj Regarded by 
them as a literary epoch as well, in short a brilliant anticipa 
tion of the golden age of fcbeGnptas It must be said, however, 
that the Sunga revolution on the whole, was much less* 
constiuetive than the Uaurya revolution 

Kanvas The Kanvas were a Brahman dynasty called • 
Sunga bhntya, according to the Puranat, the four memhero of 
which ruled over a part of the Sunga dominions for forty five 
years The fiist king was the usurper Vasudeva, and the last 
Susarman, was ousted by the Andhras The history of 
JIagadha after the fall of the Kanvas is practically a blank 
until the emergence of the Gupta powei 

SECTION «. KHARAVELA OF KALINGA 
Date (c 176 — c 163 BC) On the assumptioD that 
the Hatbigumpha inscription IS dated m the year 165 of the 
Maurya era, it may be assigned to 325—165=160 30, and 
Khaiavela’s Recession to 160+13 (the reign period taken into 
account m the record) =173 BC But m the revised reading 
of that inscription, no such chronological datum is found In 
his eigth regnal year, Kharavela invaded Northern India, and 
Bemetnoa withdrew to Mathura On the ground that the date 
of the Greek abanddument of Patahputra is 175 B 0 , Eliara 
vela's eigth regnal yeai is equated with that date, and therefore 
he must have ascended the thronein 175 f 8 = 183 BC But 
Dr Tarn gives 168 B C as the most satisfactory data for tlie 
Greek evacuation of Pataliputra,* and we may place Khara vela's 
succession in 108 + 8=176 BO and his bath m 176+24 (hia 

age at coronation) =200 BC We have, howevei, no data to 
determine his final date, thoi^h it is certain that he ruled for 
at least 13 years Dr Buhlci assigns the inscription, ou 
paHeographical grounds to about 160 B C 

The Hathigumpha Inscription The Hathigumpht* 
(the "Elephant Cave) inscription is found at TJdayagiri near 
Cuttack Time has been unkind to it and so the readings »» 
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some cases cannot be regarded as final The lecord describes 
3 car by year the activities of Kharavela, Nvarlike and peaceful, 
during tbe^fii-st thirteen years of his reign It is ahiston 
cal document of unique value, throwing full light on the 
a'^iendancy of Kalinga m the first half of the second century 
B C Like the Allahabad Pillar inscuption of Samudragnpta, 
it IS practically the only source of our knowledge of a gieat 
hero It has been rightly called “ the clnselled history ' 
of Kharavela It i® in Prakrit, written m the Brahmi 
script ^ 

Contents The prefatory portion mentions Kharavela s 
ancestor Mabameghavahana of the Cheta dynasty. During the 
period of his heir apparentcy from fifteen to twenty four years 
Kharavela studied con espondence, currency , finance and law, 
secular and religious In his twenty fifth year he became king, 
and in his (1) fiist regnal year, he made extensive and costh 
improvements to the capital which pleased his 6ub]ect5 (2) 
Ho marched westwards and threatened the Musbikas, thus 
disregarding Satakarni (3) He gave cnteitamments of various 
l>jnds to the citutns (4) He conquered the Bashtnkas and the 
Dhojakas (Western India) (5) He extended to the capital a canal 
excavated in the ycav 103 of King Nanda (6 1 7) He per 
formed the Ufljflsiti/o, remitted taxes announced pimleges to 
urban and rural corporations and became a father (8) He 
sacked Gorathagiri (Gaya District), attacked Bayagnha, and 
caused the retirement of Demetnos to Uathura (9) He distri 
buted chanty and built a palace called Jlaliavijaya or Great 
Victory (10) He raided Northern India (ll) He destroyed a 
market town of the Ava king, and dismembered the powerful 
Tamil*confederacy , which had been in existence foi one hun 
dred and thirteen ^ ears (12) He humbled Bnhaspatimitrv, took 
back the image of Kalmga Jma, earned away by King Nanda 
obtained rich booty from Anga and Magadba, and received man\ 
costly presents from the Pandya king (13) He made donations 
to Tam monks and lealised the distinction between body and 
soul Ho Bummoneil an assembly of ascetics from all places, 
..axoaOuLOuw imllo'B'.in’nu'* .vn,\V dwyi’, lunt* v"xaseu'l,'lh^b■l^^'mr 
fol(l (Jam Canon) to be compil^ the record concludes 
with a nuralxjr of Kharav da’s titles the King of Peace the 
lung of Prosponty , the lung of Jfoiiks, the King of Dharma, 
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tho Hcsixjctei of cvci j Sect, the Repairer of all Temples, the 
Great Conqueror etc Tins is in marked contrast with tlio 
admirahlc modesty of Asoka 

Historical Value This lengthy epigraph enlightens us 
on tho parentage and education, the wars thopubhc worl?», 
the religion and religious policy tho government and the 
personal character of Kharaaela though it tells us nothing 
about tlio territory innexeil h\ him He seems to have 
played the rolo of a knight errant In spite of liis frequent 
ho calls liimself King of Peace NVedo not know if 
ho came into conflict with tho Sataaalnnas directly Some 
scholars are inclined to lio critical about his alleged victories 
especially over Pushy amitra But, placed between two fires, 
Kliarayela and Menander, Pushyamitra must have found hn» 
position difficult to maintain Until and unless contradictory 
evidence is available wo have to take Kharavcla’a words at 
their face value LikoAsokahe says that ho respects every 
sect He patronised Jainism, but did not forget the other 
religions Kharavela’s love of lamism did not make 
liimaPuntaa, he was a great builder tntT a man of weH' 
balanced tastes m short an accomplished ptmcc, rapid in lus 
military movements, generous, popular and persevering 
Besides icflecting contemiwrary afiairs the Hatiugumpha ms 
cnption throws sidelights on thoNandas and the Tamil league 
The recovery of Kharavola’s history is a tiiumph of patient 
and lahoTious epigrapbical echolarahip 

° SECTION m THE GREEK CONQUEST 
Independence of Bnctria PaitUia revolted against 
the Seleuoids, and the Arsakidan dynasty, estabhslfed m 
249 — 8 B 0 , continued till its overthrow in A I) 226-7 by 
the Sassanian lino Dr Tam rejects the story of Bacfcrian 
levolt m 250 B 0 Diodotos I married the sister of Selenkos H 
about 24b B C , and continued m a subordinate capacity 
till his death about 230 B G Diodotos II followed an anti 
Seleucid policy, but was murdered by Euthydemos I who hafl 
mamed a Seleucid princess and who dashed with Ankiocbos lH 
m 208 B C , concluded an alliance with him in 206 B C 
ensuring his own independence and expanded hia kingdom up 
to his death about 189 B C His son, Dem^tnos, extended 
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Bactna furthei, anti jt wa*? ho, not hia fvther, %\lio m\adcd 
India ^ 

Demetrios. In tho light of hw reconstruction of the 
Wstory of this period, Dr Tam feels justified in concluding' 
that ‘ tho story of Sl'icctloma repeated itself, lino upon line 
in tho Farther Fast , Eutlijdemus was Philip II, Bactria \\as 
Macedonia, tho derelict Maur>a etnpiro nas tho Persian 
Empire, and Demetrius was a second Alosandor’* Tho 
hj^xithesis of Demetnoa dclilicratelj following m tho footst^s 
of Alexander the Grevt is based on tho elephant scalp worn i>\ 
both on their coins, the title of “ tho Invincible ’ common to 
them, and tho Graeco Indian kingdom established h> Demetrios 
— an equal partnership between the two peoples — m Inrmouj 
with Alexander's ideal of Perso Greek cqualitj and unification 
'M^hatever maj ha the truth alwut the noble aim of Demetrios 
to translate Alexander's dream into practice, there is no 
doubt that his acluoTcmenls m India were far greater than 
those of his prototjpe or of Danas I he left bcliind him m 
India his capablcslieuUnant, Menander, to contmuo his task 
"TVe have seen the general course of tho Greek invasion 
conducted bj Demeknos andMenandci From Taxilatwo lines 
of advance were chalked out, one m the direction of Pataliputra 
under the latter and another southwards under tho former, 
who achieved the conquest of Sindh ApoHodotos marclied 
farther south as fai as Barxgaza (Broach), and aubsequenth 
seized Jladhyamika (Nagan near Chitor, Rajputana) and, most 
probabl>, Djjam Tho inclusion of Ujjain, Taxila and Patali 
putra m the Indo Greek empire leads Dr Tarn to imagine the 
possibility that Demetnos a Scleucid on tho distaff aide, aimed 
at stepping mto tlie shoes of Asoka, also a semi Seleucid, 
according to the storj of Chandragupta's or Bmdusax-a « 
raamage with a Sjxian princess Whafcerei might be liis 
objective, it was not realised because ho had to lea\e India to 
deal xvith thehostilitj of Dulnratides His empire included, 
besides his Indian possessions, Afghanistan, most of Baluchistan, 
Russian Turkistan and a part of Ghineso Turkistan — an empire 
more extensive than that of Seleukos Nikatoi 
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Menander After the eonquoat of Bactna aa 
of Antiochos IV Eukratides invaded India aboqj 165 B U 
and overthrew Apollodotoa bat before he could crosa the Indus 
his progress was checked by Menander and an agreement was 
made between the two Menander married Agatbokleia the 
daughter of Demetnos and from about 160 to 160 B was 
supreme m the Indo Greek terntory from Gandhara to 
Mathura he also held the Indus Valley down to Sindh and 
further south up to Broach excluding Madhyamika ^d Ujjain 
hrs capital being Sagala His administration was Greek onlv 
to a small extent — a Greek king a semi Greek army and 
higher officials Afew cities were oigamsed on the Greek model 
and the znilitaiy colonies were not numerous In other 
Iu8 empire was more Indian than Greek in accordance with liis 
master a ideal ofracial partnership The Pah Mtlindnpnnna or 
Questions of Milinda (Menander) is proof positive of 
adherence to Buddhism whatever his precise appreciation of it 
may be This coma with the I^end dtkatos ordharintM (the 
Tuat) aie raiitiea the wheel ta found on ^la bronze c®'tis 
Dr Tarn questions the view that he waa a Buddhist though K 
cannot be proved that he waa not a Buddhist and emphasises 
the regulai title Soter or Saviour and the Goddess Athena on 
lua coins he is too optimistic regarding the Alexandrian 
proclnuties of Demetnos and too pessimistic ahefut the 
Buddhist tendencies of Menander 

Later Indo-Greeka The Greek rule m India lasted for 
more than a century after the death of Menander Hehokles 
the successor of Eukratides m Bactna annexed Gandhara and 
Taxihv between 145 and 141 B C Menander v as sucijeodea 
by Strain I a minor and bis mother Agatbokleia as Begent 
controllotl the dominion between the Jhelum and Mathura 
the southern provinces Smdb and Kathiawar liecarce 
gradually independent Hehokles was practically the last ruler 
of Bactna uhich was overwhelmed by nomads after Hu 
B C — not the Sakaa but the Yneh chi according to Dr Tam 
Hia successors authority was confined to the region between 

the Hindu Kush and the Jhelmn thfi successors of Menander 

holding that from the Ihelnm to "Mathura Thus there were 
two Greek royal houses m North "Western India ruling oier 
tlie territory to the west-and east of the Thelum respectively. 
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though this division was obscmed to some extent by maniages 
between two lines Antialkidas of the Besnagai 

inscnption succeeded HelioUea , his date depends on the 
date of that record Hia capital was Tamila He ^as the 
Ja^t king of bis line to retain possesion of the whole of the 
western kingdom In the eastern kingdom, Agathokleia and 
Sfcrato I were followed by their successors who changed the 
capital from Sagala to Bucephala The 8akas invaded India 
about 120 B C and occupied the territory from Sindh to 
Kathiawar About 80 B G , they moved up the Indus Vallsy 
under Maues and seised Taxila and Gandhara About 90 B C 
Mathura had become independent, but was> conquered bj the 
Sakas about 60 B C Thuty yeais later, they put an end to the 
eastern kingdom of Hippostratos The western kingdom under 
Hermaios and his queen Kalhope — it had become divided into 
three parts Taxila, Pushkalavati and Kapisa — was o>ei- 
thrown by the Farthians about the same time, i e , 30 B 0 
Effects of Indo’Greek Rule Some cities of the 
Greek type lik<% Fushksdavati, Bucephala and Bemetiios 
itbutished, besides the Greek administrative organisation and 
the Greek language The bilingual coinage was continued by 
the Sakas the Farthians and the eailj Kushans The us? of 
the Seleucid era was widely imitated, and other eias weie 
founded by the sncceeding dynasties Tiade with the "West 
obtained a stimulus There were many mutual influences of a 
tempoxarj character between the Greeks and the Hindus But 
(except for the Buddha statue) the Instorj of India would 
Ime been essentially what it has been had Greeks ne\ei 
existeil ’ * The ultimate failure of the Greeks in India was due 
to their incapacity foi combination and to the substantial 
energj o[ the Indian states, coupled with the iriuption of 
the barbarians 

SECTION IV THE SAKAS AND THE PAHLAVAS 
Sakas The period between the destruction of Indo 
Greek rnle and the advent of the Kushans is complicated bj the 
rule of other foreign pnnces whose nationality and chronologj — 
and the identity of some of their names — are debated by 
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scliolars and the ihflicult> is apparentlj solved to ‘^ome extent 
b> a few who resvrd them as Sakas or Scithians , The 1^^ 
Pirthians or Pahkraa seem to be Parthianised bakas ^le 
invasion of India b> these foreign tribes was caused by tntol 
movements in Central Asia in the 2nd centiirj B C associated 
with the name of the Yueh chi, to which tribe the Kushans 
belonged As the successors of the Indo*Grecks the Sakas 
imitated tl eir coinage and their satrapal sj stem of admini 
tration was Partluan with Greek features Their charac- 
t^nstio title 13 Bajarajd or kmc of kings tfieir name is 
, attached to a famous ei v The Satraps, Uaue5 

Northern successors became independent in due 

course— Liaka Kusulaka andPalikaan^axiSiUiii 
Eajuvula and Sodasa at Alathora jointb called the Nort^ro 
Satraps to differentiate them from the Satra ps 'oT^ffthan^ AT* 
and Ojjain or Western Satraps Azes I the^succeskor ol 

Ataues wai'Uio founder of an era The Satraps of Taxila were 

01 erthrowTi hi tlie Pahlavas and of Mathura b> the Ivushaos 
p .«t. The lado-Parthians belonged to two d>’iia«ties 
* *"* founded b> Yonones and Gomlophernes re«p» 

tivel> whose bistor> is basetl on nnmismatic data The latter 
rnled during 19-46 A D over Afghanistan and Tasila Ei3 
conversion to Christianity by St Tliomas is mentioned in & 
Christian story originating m the Srd Centura A D atcordmg 
to which that saiut hecamua martaT Dr Smith thinks that 
lus martyrdom at Mylapore (Madras) IS more probable The 
successors of Gondophetnes weakened by their mutual quarrel'* 
weie superseded by the Kushans 

SECTION V TH KUSHANS • 

Chronology Character of the Problem Tlie pro- 
blem of Kushan chronology is practically the question of the 
date of Kamshka because we have a senes of date« 
from 1 to 99 of an era for him and hts successors 
Purther there is tl e connected problem of the iinonty of 
the Kadphises group (Kadphises I and II) to the Kanishl'* 
group (Kanishta to Yasudeva) ; and as this point has been 
positively and decisively answered by archaeological evidence 
we may reckon hack the period of the two Kadphises from the 
nitial date of Eamshka This chronological problem 
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related to tho ongin of the two leading eras — Vikratua and 
Saka. Tb^e is uo doubt that Kaoishka founded an era used 
bj him ana his successors Hr Fleet and a few other scholars 
regard Kanishka as the inaugurator of the Vikrama era of* 
5^57 B 0 , whereas manj ascnlie to him the foundation of 
the Saka era {78 A D) Regaidmg the origin of these eras 
there are various views the Vikrama Samvat is supposed to 
have been started bj ^zes I (successoi of Maues), and tbe 
Sal a era by Habapana, Chashtana, Kadpbises H or Gautami 
pntra Satakami The Satavabanas may be excluded on tjie 
ground that thei use tbeir regnal years in tbeir recoids 
Nahapana and Chashtaqa were technically provincial gover 
nors the royal oiigin of the eras m question should he pie- 
ferred to their gubernatorial origin Kadpbises II s coins and 
inscriptions do not give a date which may be connected with 
%ny era As the association of Kanishka with the Vikrama 
era is demonstrably untenable m the light of his posteriority 
to the Kadpbises group of Knshans we ma\ regard him as 
the ongmatoi of the Saka era 

• Four Cht^ Theories Among the many theories of 
Ivamshka's date it is sufficient if fom of them are examined 
first century B 0 first century A I> second century A D 
and third century A I) Tbe first view is based 
Century °° Greek in Kinishka s com legends, 

B c supposed pnonty of the Kanishka group 

to Kadphises I belonging to the first half of tlie 
first century A D and on the statement of Hiuen 
Tsang that Kanishka lived four hundred years after the 
Buddha's death But the posteriority of tlie Kanishka group 
to tho Kadphises group is established bv excavations at Taxila 
and the first hypothesis is now quite dead The second 
theory is founded on numismatic evidence The coins of 
Kadphises II and Kanishka are found together in many 
places and ealubit similarities If the Kanishka group had 
preceded tho Kadphises group such a juxtaposition would be 
hard to explain and we should rather have 
Ceniury found the coms of Ynsudevaand Kadphises I 
A D together, and that is not the cas“ So Kanislika 
should hav e followed Kadphises H Further tho 
head of Kadphises I put on his copper coms is similar to that 
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of tbe Roman Emperor \ngasttis (27 B C -A D 14) 
Tiberius (4 D 14-37) or Claudius (A D 4^-54) and 
Kadphises II s gold coins agree in weight with tbe aurti of the 
early Roman empire So the two Kadphises are to be assigned 
to the first half of the first century \ D and Kanishka ^vno 
came after them to the second half of that century Moreover, 
the pnontj of the Kadphises group is confirmed by the 
evidence of the spade So Kantshha may be considered to he 
the founder of the Saka eia of A B 78 But some scholars 
^ assign him to the second century AD Dr 

C«n"u Sten Konow on the strength of Tibetan and 

^ D Chinese documents and Sir John Marshall on 
archaeological evidence The buildings at the 
Cbir Stupa (Taxila)are found m four different strata and each 
stiatum IS associated with the coins of tlie following kings 
«ppemost 01 Ist— Vasudeva 2nd — Kanishka and Huvisbka 
Srd — Kadphises I and II and 4th— Saks and Pahlava The 
monuments associated with Kanishka aie similar to those of 
TaMla belonging to the second century AD So be must have 
lived m that century Accepting tlus concftision Dr Smith 
works out the Kushan chronology as follows —Starting with 
A D 40 for the accession of Eadpluses I he is allowed a reiga of 
thirty eight yeais becauseof his death at the age of more than 
80 years and because it le likely that his successor founded the 
ora of AD 78 Kadphises 11 is supposed to have ruled for thirty 
two years on account of his extensive conquests and his abun 
dantcoinage Giving ten years to the nameless king otthe 
numismatists Iianishkas accession is placed m 40+38+32+ 
10 ~ A D 120 But the foundation of an era by Kadphises II 
18 not supported by any positive evidence Since Kadphises 1 
died veiy old the peiiod assigned to his immediate successor 
may have to he reduced The provision of an inteival between 
Kadph ses II and Kanishka is not necessarv Above aft we 
have no reasons for believing that an era was inaugurated 
about A D 120 The fourth hypothesis placing I^nishka m 
the Srd century A D and connecting lum with the Tiaikutaka 
3 d c I ora of 248 9 is clearly untenable because 

A ^ Kanishka and his successors down to Vasudeva 

ruled tor neatly one hundred y ears and to 
assign the former to about A D 250 would take the latter. 
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'wbo bclfl Mathwta, to ?i.'boui A D S50 But the AU^\lah^d 
Pillar insertion ol Samudragupta (aliout A D 350) informs 
U 3 that Inma nest 6f Mathura was pos«!e88etl b> a niimbei of 
republican tribes A long interval should be allowed between 
Vasudeva and Samudragupta for the development of fcho 
political conditions portraj ed m the latter’s mscnption Since 
the first and fourth theories are easily eliminated, tlio real 
conflict is between the second and tlnrd theones A. D 7B is 
to be preferred because of its marking the commencement of 
a great era Therefore, assigning the penyl 
i** liefote that date to Kadphrses I and II, Kauishka 

orobiWe** be placed in 78-120 (his last mscnption is 
dated in the jear 41>, Hnvishka in 120-1S8. 
and Vasnde\a in A D 152-177, the gap of 14 j ears between 
138 and 162 is difSouIt to explain con\nncmgIy 

KadphisesI Aftoi the occupation of Bactna b> tlie 
Yueh cbi five chieftainships developed and continued to exist 
till Kujula Kadphises, or Kadphiscs T, founded a united 
kingdom, named after the Kushan section of the tribe to which 
hb belonged Ho* extended his dominions to the borders of 
India by annihilating the remnants of the Pnhlava power 
The Boman influence on his coinage is patent He calls him* 
self “ the great king, the k^ng of kings ’ He seems to have 
been a Buddhist He lived m the first half of the first cen 
tury A D and died when he w-as over eightj > ears ol 1 

Kadphises II. ItwasWinia Kadphises, or IvadphisesII, 
who conqured India proper, and his coins are found as far 
east as Benares The provenance ol his coins does not neces 
sanly indicate the extent of his conquest He seems to ha^e 
annexed the country as far as Matburi. He assumed imperial 
titles like “the lord of the whole world ’’ and his bilingual (Greek 
and Indian) sold and copper coins show that he worshipped Si\a 
Kanishka (c A.D.78 — c l20) Kantshka was the most 
warlike and ablest of the Kushans He extended his Indian 
heritage by conquering Northern India as far as Pataliputra and 
Extent t Gaya and Malwa andi Sindh He is said 

the Ktuhan ^ abducted AsTO^Ofsa, the great Buddhist 
Empire author, from Pataliputra Kashmir was included 
m his empire as his monuments there show, and 
he founded Kanislikapura His conns and inscriptions exist 
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from PeshavTAi to Benaica and Goraklipui (UP) From hia 
capital Purushapura or Peshawar, be governed bts^mpiro with 
the assistance of Kshatrapas and Mahakshatrapas Ontside 
India he added to hia ancestral possessions In A D 87 he 
styled himself De\apntra and challenged the Chinese 
emperor His first expedition against China failed, and he 
Was defeated bj Pan chao But nftimatelj he succeeded m 
gaming Kashgar Yarkand and Khotan from China conse ' 
quent on his defeating Pan yang the son of Pan chao He is 
syd to have triumphed over the Parthian king as well He 
ended his life m a distant northern expedition It appears 
that he assumed the title of Kaiser or Caesar His imperial 
success IS further reflected in his foundation of an era most 
probably the Saka era 

KanUhka as a Buddhist Though the date of 
Kanishka's conversion to Buddhism is not known, there w no 
douht about the occurrence itself It seems that ho embraced 
that religion quite early in his reign. Inasmuch as the 
Buddhist stoij mostly repeats the detoilsB connected ^^ly' 
Asoka, there is no knowing the real attachment of Kamshka to 
his new faith Only a few of bis coins exhibit the image of 
the Buddha, wheieas his other corns mention Greek 
2oroastnan and Hindu gods and consequently it is fhought 
that the great Kushan emperor must have been an eclectic in 
religion But this deduction from the numismatic data is not 
necessary as we may suppose that the religions indicated bj the 
coins were those of lus heterogeneous subjects Still it mast 
bo admitted that he never imbibed the pacific teaching of 
Buddhism as his uninterrupted martial career suftgesti 
"Whatever may 00 the inwardness of his spiritual rebirth be 
showed the proverbial zeal of a convert and aetuely espoused 
the cause of his adopted faith, Mahay’anism 

Mahayaniem In the age of Kamshka a new form of 
Buddhism was coming into vogue different in many respects 
from the religion taught the Buddha and propagated by Asoka 
ChsTacier called respectively the Mahayana (the Great 
Path) and the Hinayana (the Little Path), by th'> 
followers of the former school The chief differences between 
the two systems may be summed up as follows The Buddha 
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had emphasised that Kirinna was a practical goal to bo at^^ain- 
ed by sell effort , there ’\as no use of seeking the help of gods 
or of men li? one’s pursuit of saKation In otliei 'uords, onlj 
those who had sowed could reap By the first centurj A D 
simple and austere doctrine liad become so transformed 
that the Buddha and other deceased saints weio legardod as 
capable of helping men in tbeir spiritual lives In short, 
transfer of merit was recogoiee<l as possible and neccssarj 
Further, the difficulty of attaining the goal of mrpn«n was 
stressed The SaddharmapttndartLa (the Lotus of tlio Tryo 
Law) says that innumerable good lives will make mon Bodhi- 
sattvas and Buddhas and nmono will bo attained in the end. 
In other Words nirioua became a distant objective Prayer 
and worship became indispensable to spiritual progress The 
Buddhist gods represented by then images were to bo piopi 
tiated by worship with flowers, porfuraos, clothes, lamps, etc 
Ohanty and self sacriflco and devotion and active morality 
obtained ipiomment emphasis Thus the old monastic 
system was invested with all the essentials of n living sad 
pcpular religion * The old reverence for the Buddha developed 
ID due course into his worship 

Origin Though the introduction of the Buddha image 
was insjiiped by the Greek contact with India and tliough foi 
effective propaganda in foreign countnes some fundamental 
change in Original Buddhiam was necessary , the dev clopment 
of Mahayanisra on the doctrinal side was mostly on indigenous 
lines The various Hinay ana schools were discussing and 
disagreeing for a long tune The Pilnlav prepared the way for 
the tteory of transfer of ment The old doctrine of steps to 
sanctity was now developed into the ideal of distant mriana 
Further, the new movements withm Brahmanism, Saivism and 
Vaishnavism, influenced fcho growth of I^Iahayanisni, ivbiclt 
19 indebted to the Bhagatad Gila 

Value Some would regard the change fromHinayara 
to Alahayana as one for the worse In certain respects this 
charge is well founded Neo Buddhism indulged in fantastic 
heavens and hells and increased popular superstition , it 
became popular at a heavy price and by the sacrifice of some 
of the basic doctrines of the Buddlia But at the same time. 
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It ministered to the needs of a large number of people vflio 
could not follow the ngorons old sjstem The two yanas 
■should be regirded as mntnall) snpplementar> though m 
practice the\ pursued their careers separateh 

Kanishka s Patronage of Buddhism The fourth 
Buddhist Council unnoticed m the Cejlonese Chronicles, was 
summoned h\ Kanisbka probabl) about A D 100 in tl e 
Kundalavana monastery near Snnagai (Kashmir) in. order to 
&f the Canon Gandfaara and the Ponjab are mentioned in 
other accounts as the venue of the Council \bout 500 member* 
including Vasumitra and \Bvaghosha participated m the 
deliberations and prepared the ifahavtbliaslia or the Great 
Commentarj, on the Tripitelo, which was later inscribed on 
copper plates, so for not discovered Probabli missionir) 
propaganda in Central ^sia and China was organised Buddhist 
art and literature were patronised bj Kanishla, tho leadmS 
authors being Asvaghosha, Nagarjuna and Cbara'ka in literature 
philosopb) and medicine respectivelj Though purely indi 
genous art fiourished at Mathura and Samath and though 
headless statue of Kamshka, discovered near Mathura, does not 
exhibit anj trace of Greek influence, North ‘Western India 
was dominated b\ the GraccO'Buddhisb school of Gandbaia 
which produced many statues of the Buddha Kaoishkas 
siiipu at Peshawar, enshrining the relics of the Buddha 
Mas built b> \gegilaos a Greel The art ofGandhanisa 
blend of Gracco-Boman and Indian arts, scholars diaagreemg 
about its character and value Kanisbka’s bilingual com 
age in spite of its many Asiatic features, continued the 
Boman technique adopted by his predecessors TAiough 
Buddhist literature brackets hanishka and 4soka as the 
great benefactors, of Buddhism, there is no real compan»on 
between the tno Ka Buddhists they were poles asunde’" 
Superficially both were converts who cooperated with the 
Church by interesting themselves in her matters like the con 
vocation of a council of theologians, the building of rehgiOU’ 
edifices and tho adoption of measures for prosolytism Even a* 
a jatron of Buddhism, Kamshka cannot stand by the side of 
Atoka , at any rate, our knowledge of the latter is much raor' 
extensive and definite No doubt Mahayanism found it* 
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leailing patron m Kanishka, who mav he regarded as the Cons 
lactine of Buddhism rather than as its second Asoka 

o 

Glory of hia Epoch The reign of Kanisbki saw the 
Kpshan Empire reaching its greatest extent and highest 
prosperity Mahay anism was consolidated and prepared for 
its gigantic achievements m Asia Jainism flourished at 
Mathura The intimacy' of the Kushan relations with the 
Eoman Empire, whose frontier had been steadily' extended 
eastwards, is refleftted m the commerce and culture of the 
period Overland trade connections existed with Ciiina os 
well The cultural progiess of the ago is decisive proof of the 
rapid Indiamsation of the foreigners, who showed no hostility 
to the religion and cmhsation of the conciuered 

Successors of Kanishka The mscriptional dates of 
Kanishka and his successors are as follows Kanishka, 
1— 23 , Vasislika, 24— 28, Huvishka, 28 — 60, Kanishka, 41 , 
and Vasudeva, 74 — 99 Therefore some suppose that Kanishka 
reigned only for twenty three years and was succeeded h\ 
y^sishka But, edentifying Kanishka of the Ara inscription 
of forty one xnth the great Kanishka the latter 
( 12 * 0 ^ 38 ) regarded as rnlmg continuously for 

more than forty years Therefore Hnwshka 
must hjve succeeded him directly He held his father’s 
dominions intact, though the ascendancy of Eudradaman I 
in Malwa and Sindh argues the emancipation of that region 
from Kushan imperial control Like Kanishka, ho was a 
Bnddhist and patron of Buddhism, and bis coins exhibit the 
images of 4 numbei of deities, including Eoma, like those of 
his father Ho built a Buddhist monastery at Mathura and 
a city named Huvishkapura in Kashmir Under Vasudeva the 
Kushan empire was much reduced in extent 
Va»udeva Though his coins are found m the U P , the 
and Diclme Northern Bmdh, his inscriptions are 

of the confined to Mathura Hence the gap of 14 years 
Kushan between the last known date of Huvishka and 
Empire fche initial date of Vasudeva may be regarded as 
rejecting the tirouiifes ot‘ the empire ^asntfeva's 
name is indicative of his Hinduisation, and Jus coins give 
prominence to Siva and his bull, Nandi Later literary 
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tradition regains bim as a patrott o£ letters Mfcer him petty 
Kushan princes reigned in Noith Western India, occa 
sionally becoming locally powerlnl down to the eifd of the 9th 
century It is not easy to account foi fclie decline of the 
Kushans Di Smith emphasises tlio plague of 167 A D which 
was fatal to the West and could not but ha\e affected their 
empire^ The Persian charactenstics of their coinage may 
suggest Sassanian aggression against the successors of Vasudeva, , 
and according to the Ptiranas foreign invasions were numer 
ous The rapid Hmdmsation of the Kushans might have 
weakened them in their conflicts with the trans Indus powers 
The history of Northern India in the 3rd century AD*® 
exceedingly obscuie, and only now and then and in some parts 
of it IS a ray of light available to us 

SECTION V! THE WESTERN SATRAPS 
Origin That the Western Satraps were foreignei’S 
IS clearly indicated by the employment of the Kharoabtbi 
script On their early coins and by the very te® 
Kshatrapa (or Satrap), a Saoskntised form of a Persian wofd 
‘ Khehathrapavan meaning protector of the 
Xnscnptions describe them as SaVas and Pahlavas 
Ptolemy s Indo Scj-thia is almost identical with the kingdom 
of Rudradaman I There were two dynasties of S^estem 
Satraps — the lines of Bbumaka and Chashtana Some regard 
Bhumaka and Nahapana as Pahlavas and Chashtana and BuS 
xadaman as Sakas Though the name of Nahapana is Parthian 
and that of Ysamolika, father of Chashtana Saka the suffix 
daman m the names of Budradaman and his sUceessors ma> 
■well be identical "with the damn of the Persian word “Sfialaga 
dama Moreover XJshavadata the son in law of Nahapana^ 
was a Saka Bhumaka and Nahapana are called Kshaharatax 
orJ^aharaias, a name not different from ' Karatai , a Saki 
tnbe Some say that Ysamotika and Bhumaka are one and 
the same because the Saka word Ysama=Bhu=eartb 
Another argument advanced is that m Indian literature th® 
Pahlavas are described as a people w ith w hiskers and that Naha 
pana is without whiskers on fais coins Therefore he was s 
Saka along with the Khaboratas of Taxila and Mathura, soiu® 
of whom had Pahlava names like Liaka Patika and Gbatik^- 
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It; appears tint m India the two natwnalitie®, Saka and Pah- 
lava, becatzK so mi^ed np as to obscure then origin. 

Nahapana. The Saka invasion of India towai-ds tho 
clbso of the 2nd centurj B C gradually spread to the Maiatha 
country and eclipsed the power of tho Sitavahanas in, the first 
centurj AD In the time of Bhumaka and Nahapana, the 
Western Satraps struck their own coins, perhaps indicate o of 
their independent position It was under the latter that thej 
became most powerful His coma and the inscriptions of Ijis 
son in law, TJshavadata, show that his dominions extended 
from Poona to Ajmer, including Kathiawar and Mai wa The 
Nasik iBScnptions of Ushavadata enumerate Ins chanties to 
Brahmans and his gift of a caie to monks with a snm of 
money deposited m guilds and beating interest Nahapana is 
mentioned as a Kshatrapa and a Mahakshatrapa, and the jears 
found in the Nasik and Jnnoai loacnpfcionsrange/roia 41 to 46 
His capital was probably Nasik, though some would regard 
bun as ruling from Juonar (Poona Districs) Mmnagara 
(}ilandasor) or Btbach His power came to a sudden collapse 
by his crushing defeat at the hands of Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
the greatest of the Satavabanas, who lestrncktbe foimer’a 
coins as a mark of lus tnumpb 

D&te On the assumption that the years mentioned 
above are Saka years, Nahapana is to be assigned to the period 
78+41 — 119 to 78+46=124 AD But this dating has been 
called in question on the ground that the Nahapana Gautami 
pufcra synchronism is untenable m the light of numismatic: 
and sgriptal considerations Though Gautamiputra restrucL 
9,270 out of 13 250 coins of Nahapana found m the Nasik 
District, the portraits on them are so different that all of them 
could not be those of Nahapana Therefore some descendant 
of the latter must have been defeated by that great Sata 
vabana The script of the Nasik inscriptions and that of 
Eudradaman I’s Gimar prasastt or eulogy (about AJD 160 )j 
indicate a minimum interval of 100 years between them In 
other words, Nahapana must luive lived before 150—100 = 50 
A D But these objections are too vague to go against the 
natural supposition that Nahapana as a technically subordi- 
nate ruler would have used an imperial era le , the Saka era, 
R Jf] 
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founded by Kanishka and that the testnking of bi^ coins by 
Gautamiputra would make them contemporaries <, 

Chnshtana Not much is known about Cbashtana the 
founder of the second line of Western Satraps He started «s 
the Kushan Satrap of Malwa with Ujjam as his capital, but 
Nahapana e northward zdoto must have affected bis position 
adversely m the decade following Kanishka s death It is 
practically certain that the dates in the records of his dynast) 
refer to the Saka era Therefore his year 62 may be 
equated ivith 78*1-52=130 AD he cannot he regarded as the 
founder of that era As that year is common to him and his 
grandson Rndradaman, his son Jayadaman seems to have died 
too early to succeed his father An Andbau (Cutch) mscnp- 
tion of the same year, limiting Chasbtana’s dominions to 
that region perhaps reflects the effects on Ins position 
of the imperialism of Nahapana followed by that of Gautami 
putra Satakacni Soon the tables were tnmed against the 
Satavahanas by Budradaman, the greatest member of the 
Chashtana dynasty e , 

Rudradaman 1 (c A. D 130 — 150) The famous 
Oimar prasa$U of Mabakshatrapa Budradaman is the first 
great inscnptioa m Classical Sanskrit It was composed after 
y the reconstruction of the dam to Lak8 Sudar 

Lake^Sidar Washed away by floods caused by a terrific 

Sana stotm, on the 16tli November, 150 The history 
of the lake is briefly sketched in the record , 
construction by the Vaisya Pusbyagupta the provincial 
governor of Cbandragnpta hlaurya , the provision in a ro)'al 
manner of irrigation canals b) the Yavana Tushaspha fproba 
bly an Iranian, as Kersbasp is a cunent name among the 
Parsis today*) on behalf of Asoka Maurya the beauty and 
•solidity of the embankments with well provided conduits and 
-drams, in short its excellent condition befoie the storm justi 
fying its appellation Sudarsana or Beautiful , the storm i* 
gra^iically described, and its devastating effects made the lake 
Durdaisana or Ugly after the repairs by Budradaman effect" 
ed m a short time and at great cost mth a new to making tb® 
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dam moro tlnn treblj strong, the lake became Sudaisanatara 
or More Beautiful 

Character and Accomplishments of Rudra 
<^aman The epigrapbieal account of Rudradaman's character 
and accomplishments seems to be conventional though a few 
scholars would take it without a grain of salt It is said that he 
was elected king bj his subjects , he never slew men except in 
battle, his realm was not troubled b> robbers snakes or 
diseases , be was famous for his knoivledge of grammar, 
politics music and logic and for his military skill , his 
compositions in prose and verse weie clear, agreeable sweet, 
charming and beautiful , his bodj was strong, vigorous and 
handsome , he acquired the title of ^fahakshatrapa by self 
effort, he never oppressed hm subjects with taxes, forced 
labour, or pranoi/n C* benevolences' or forced loans) This 
part of the record, though of limited historical value, throws 
light on the ideals of the age, odmimstratia c and literar> , and 
shows clearly how foreigners became rapidlj Hmdmsed 

HistoricabValue of the Record Tlie most valuable 
^ttion of the record i dates to tno*extent of Rudradaman's 
empire to lus conquest of the Yaudheyas and Satakarni, the 
latter twice, to the opposition of his ministers to the expenditure 
m connection with the impiovcment of LakeSiidarsana, and to 
the execution of the repairs hy Amatya Suvisakha (perhaps 
identical with the Iranian Siaaaksha*) a Pahlava and the 
popular Goiemor of Kathiawar Two kinds of ministors are 
racntionod mafisac/iita (counsellors) and harmasachtva 
(cxecutiao ofilcers) When thej disapproved of the eostlj 
repaijs to the lake on the ground that the breach was too 
wide, Rudradamau provided tho nectssara funds from lus own 
purse in order to rcino\e the despair of his subjects 

Conflict with the Satavahanas Rudradiman 
claims to have become famous because he did not “ extirpate 
Satakarni on account of lus “noniemoto relationship’ with 
him though tho lattei had been defeated in two oleanlj fought 
Ixvttles Who was this Satakarni’ The answer to this 
Tiue^iion (tepends on t'ho chronologj ol f[io Batavabanas 
regarding whic li disagreement seems to be the rule Therefore 
• Commissariat, oj> ext i’ xsv 
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vanou'i identifications of tho delcatctl Satakami ranging; from 
Gantamiputi-a to Yajna Satakami, ha\e beeno Proposed 
According to tho clironology adopted here, Gautamiputra ceased 
to reign about 130 A D, and his Buccesaor Vasishtiputij 
Pi/Iums}'; ruJed /ronJ tlwit #lato to about A D 158 Tlicretore 
the latter must have received thodoublo blovr of Rudradaman 
The view tliat he was tho son id law of the Mahakshatrapa is 
contradicted hj tho expression ‘ non remote relationship A 
Kanhen cave inscription refers to tho Queen of Vasishtipatra 
Satakami as the daughter of Rudradaman the Jrahaksliatrapa 
Therefore the son m law m question was probahlj the brother 
of Pulnmayi 

Extent of the Empire The extent of Rudradaman s 
empire is clear from tho enumeration of its political divisions 
in the record itself Molwa, Kathiawar, ITarwar, Catch 
Sindh, North Konkao, etc Of these the first two and the last 
had belonged to Gautamiputra Sitakarni Budndaman’s 
generosity to tho defeated Sataiahana is confirmed by the 
latter s possession of Nasik and other regions of the Satavahana 
dominions farther south * 

Successors of Rudradaman 1 The Chashtana dynast) 
consisted of twenty princes who actually rnled Inscriptions 
and coins gne us ful) genealogical and chronological details. 
The eighteen siiccesBors of Rudradaman I bad tho*title of 
Kshatrapa or Mahakshatrapa There was a usurpation by 
Isvaradatta Ablnra during 236 — ^38 A D From 295 to 348 
there were no Hahakshatrapas About 250 the kingdom wai 
partitioned, and the coinage of the dynasty deteriorated 
Daring the first half of the fourth century theSassanian^lers 
of Persia eclipsed by their Indian conquests the power of the 
Western Satraps "When their hold over India was relaxed 
there was a revival of the latter about 348, signalised by the 
resumption of the title Mahakahatrapa, but Samudragupta 
exerted hfs inBuence aa theai The last prince Budrasimbi ID 
ascended tlie tbrone m 388 Sana desciibea him as a ■paralci 
Ulralamuha or lady killer, who was deprived of his Id® 
by Chandragupta (11) disguised as a woman The Devt 
ckandTaguptam of Yioakhadatta says that the Scythian king 
wanted that Dhruvadevi, the queen of Ramagupta, the brotli®’" 
of Chandragupta IT, ehoold he sent to him In this emergency 
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ChaDdragopta dieted hke a lad), went to the Scythian 
ruler andj meted out to him the punishment ha richly 
deserved When Dhruvadevi became a widow subsequently , 
Cbandragupta made her his queen, and there is also a tradition 
wat he killed his brother The date of the Gupta anne'cation 
of Western India may bo about 395, t e , before the TJday agii i 
(m Walwa) inscription (A D 401) of Cbandragupta II 
SECTION VII THE SATAVAHANAS 
Chronology. The Puranas give a list of Andhra kisgs 
and their reign peiiods Excluding mmoi discrepancies, about 
thirty kings are mentioned as ruling for about four bundled 
Toi&l of ihe years by the Matsya Purana Leaving 

reign- out inconsistencies, the Vay7i Purani may be 
period*, taken as giving three hundred years for about 
450 or 300 nineteen princes This major diffeience between 
y**” the two Puranas is xeconcUed by some scholars 
on the assumption that m one case we hax c a con«olidated list 
of all the kings and m the other a list of rulers of the mam 
branch of the *Andhras The difference between 460 and 
800 “160 years agrees roughly with the total duration of the 
rule of the Sungas and the Kanvas— 112+45 = 157 years On 
the basis of the contemporaneity of the Sungas, theKanvasancl 
the Andhras, it may be thought that one hundred and fifty is 
to be omitted fiom four hundred and fifty and the remaining 
throe hundred y ears regarded as the duration of the Andhra 
regime Reckoning from 183 B C . the period of three hundred 
years ends in 300— 188=A D 112 IftheAndhras began to 
rule earlier than 183 B C , they should have ceased to rule 
sooner than 112, and as the Andhras from Gautaroi 
putra (No 23) ruled for more than one hundred years, that 
great sovenegn will ha\o to boplaccd about 112— 100s=AD 
12 The impossibility of such an early date for him excludes 
the possibility of the Andhras ruling only for three hundred 
y ears But a few scholars who accept this period mconsis 
tently make the end of Sanga soxereignty symchrocous vnth 
the commencement of Andhra rule, on the ground that the 
Ptirans say that the first Andhra destroyed the Sungas and 
the Kanvas, and that therefore only these two dynasties were 
contemporary ; they would calculate the Andhra period from 
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188-112 BC =76 BC to AD 300-76 = AD 224 Though 
the later Andhra chronology thus becomes sati^ctory, its 
starting point in the first century B C cannot be accepted as 
the Nasik and Nanaghat inscriptions of tho early Sataiahanis 
belong to the beginning of the second century B C on ecnptal 
grounds Therefore the Andbras must have ruled for about 
four hundred and fifty, not for three hundred years onl> 

Commencement of Andhra rule The starting 
point of the Satavahana chronology is to be arrived at on the 
btilsis of the fljnchiomsm of Gautamiputra with Naha^na 
The Nasik inscription of Gautami Balasn tho mother of Gaii 
tamiputra, mentions his extermination of the Khaharata 
family and has restoration of the glory of the Satavahanas 
TheJogaltemhhiCNastV Distnct Bombay) coins of Nahapana 
were restruck by Gautamiputra, and therefore the latter 
defeated the former The luecriptions of Gautamiputra at Nasis 
and Karle shou that that victory was won m his eighteenth 
regnal year "We have seen that Nahapana’s final date so fat 
known is A D 124 Therefore his conqueror’s initial 
=124— 18= AD 106, and as he ruled for twenty*fouT sears, 
according to insciiptional evidence, hiB final date= 106+24= 
A D 130 The objections to the G&utamiputra Nahapana 
synchronism have already been disposed of We have j-lso re 
jected the possibility of Gautamipntra’s foundation of the Saka 
eia of A D 78 According to tho ilfntsyo P«rfmn, the interval 
between Simuka (No 1) and Gautamiputra (No 23) is three 
hundred and forty one years, and between kings 23 and 30, 
about onehundr^ and eleven y^rs. The reign periods given 
hy that Furana, shghtly corrected by inscriptions, asd the 
chronology founded on them are as follows 


»S No NAilE OF KING 

REIGN 

PERIOD 

DUE 

B 0 

1 

Simuka (Sisuka) 

23 

235—212 

2 

Krishna 

10 

212—202 

3 

Satakarm 

10 

202—192 

4 

Purnotsanga 

18 

192—174 

5 

Skandastambhi 

18 

174—156 

6 

Satakarm 

56 

156—100 

7 

Lamhodara 

Ifi 

100— 82 
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S No N\ME OP KING 

I^GN 

PERIOD 

DATE 

B C 

8 

Apilaka 

12 

82— 70 

9 

Megbasvati 

18 

70— 52 

lb 

Svati 

18 

52— 34 

11 

Skandasvati 

7 

34— 27 

12 

Mtigendra Svatikarna 

3 

27— 24 

13 

Euntala Svatikarna 

« 

24— 16 

14 

Svatikarna 

1 

16— 15 

15 

Pulumayi 

36 

\ D 15— 21 

16 

Ansbtakarna 

25 

21— 46 

27 

Hala 

5 

46— 51 

18 

Mantalaka 

5 

51— 56 

19 

Pnnkasena 

21 

56— 77 

20 

Sundara Satakarni 

1 

77— 78 

21 

Ohakora Satakarni 

i 

78 

22 

Siva Svati 

28 

78—106 

23 

Gaubamiputra 

21 (24) 

106—130 

24 

Pulumayi ^ 

28 

130—158 

95 

Sivasri Pulumayi 

7 

168—165 

26 

Sivaskanda Satakarni 

3 

165—168 

27 

Yajuasn Satakarni 

29 

168—197 

28 

Vijaya 

6 

197—203 

29 

CZkandasn Satakarni 

10 

203—218 

30 

PulumajT 

7 

213—220 


To the Puranic reign perio<l$ three years have been a’Sded 
to the reign of No 23 in the light of his inscriptions TJie 
initial data of the dynasty. 235 B C , falls within the last \ ears 
of AeAa, and consequently some would reckon from 232 B C , 
the probable date of Asoka’s death The contemporaiy of 
Kbaravela of Kahnga would be No 5, instead of No 3, and 
the reference m the Hatbignmpha inscription may be regarded 
as to a Satakarni or Satavabana ruler in general Corrections 
may be made m the above tentative chronology in the light of 
well ascertained data 

The First Empire. The names Sntakama (with one 
'hnn'dre'd ears) and ISatava/tana '(bearing the ISala emblem) 
may be tribal names Some would identify the tribe with the 
Satiyaputras of Asoka s inscriptions The name Andhra may 
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l33;e become attaclied fco the Satarahanas omng to their con 
quest o! the Andhradesa m later times The onpnal home 
of the Sata\mhanas seems to have been the Bellary District 
though some ^vould associate them with Northern India Their 
claim to Bnhmanhood la accepted by a few scholars and sift 
pected or rejected by others Then expansion westwards from 
fclic east coast is now generally discredited The first ruler 
S muka Simuka could not have overthrown either the 

itnu a Sungas 01 the Kanvas He must have emanci 

patetl himself from the ilauiya imperial control a little before 
or* aftei tho death of Asoka Though he is said to have reign 
ed foi twenty three years his achievements are not known 
Some credit for the temtonal growth during the next two 
reigns should go to him His successoi was his brother 
Kjishna The latter and his nephew Sataksmi 
and * ruled for ten years each continued the 'noiW 

SaUkarni of Simulca and established an empire embracing 
tho Godavan Valley up to NasiL anil meludint! 
the Ivonkan Tlie Nanaghat (near Poona) inscription mentions 
the statues of Simula Krishna and Satalarnf and of Quee^ 
Nagaotlca her fathoi, etc It seems that tho Satavahana 
conquest of tlio Alaratha country was consolidated b> Sata 
harm 8 marriage with Naganika a Maratha lady He is said 
to have performed two horse sacrifices, indicativu « of his 
impcna! jioBition Paithan (Aurangabad Distiict, tho Nizams 
State) on the Goclavan was his capital The successors of 
Satakarni (No 3) must bavo been responsible for the Sata 
valiina conflict with tho Soogas reflected m the 
rnilra of Kalidasi Their failure was subsequently retnevetl 
, , conquest of Jlalwa, under pcAhaps 

Mklw>*mnd Svtakarni (No 6) Hia successors must hs'i' 
PaUliputra dcsttojcil tlio Knnvas and what remamcil oftlKi 
Sunga iwwor, Bcizeil Pataliputm, and held it for 
fiomo time Tho 8tor> of this achievement m obscure, though 
it 19 clear that in the triangular contest for Jfalwa among tho 
Greeks, the Sungas and tho Andhras, tho last i«\\cr must 
Kunt»U iiltiroatelj successful No 13 is 

Sktmksrni apparcntlj tho Kuntala Satakami mentioneil lo 
tho Kama Sutra of Vatsjajana as having caused 
tho death of his queen by a blow (kariart) on tho head. 
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ileli7cre<l not out of malice butmatl\ertentlj m amorous plaj 
j HaIa{No 17) w famous as the author of Sa/iasai 
* * {Saptasati}, 700 stanzas in Prakrit on erotics 
The Saba conquest of Malwa and Maharashtra caused the 
vrfthdrawal of the Satavahanas to the neighbourhood of their 
ancestral home, and after a long interval then fortunes were 
le-estabhshed h^ Gautamiputra Sitakami 

The Second Empire. Gautamiputia Satakami was 
the greatest of the Satavahanas, and his splendid achievement 
15 enshnned in the Nasik pmsirsf* of his mother, Gautami 
Balasii, published m the nineteenth regnal ^ eai 
^ 149) of her grandson, Pulumayi Omitting 
SaU^arni • Conventional and monotonous parts of the 
e 106— c 130 eulogj, the noteuorthj pomts are the following 
She refers to beiself as *’ the mother of a 
Maharaja and grandmother of a Maharaja,'’ and desenbes 
Gautamiputra as "the destroyer of Sabas, Ya^ana8 and 
Pablavas, the extirpator of the Khaharata family, the restoie: 
o1 the glory of the Satavabana family the elevator of his 
family to high fortuce, the unique Brahmana who crushed the 
pride and conceit of the E8hatn>as” The extent of Ins 
empire ^18 indicated lo the lecord Maharashtra, Koith 
Konkan, Beiovi, Gujarat, Kathiawai, Malwa, etc It is 
significant that the Andhradesa is not mentioned Thus his 
decisive victory over Nahapana isindirectlj elucidated One 
of his inscriptions lecords Ins giftof a piece of land which had 
belonged to "Ushavadata 

"Wo saw the double defeat of Puluraa>i bj Budradaman I 
but he could not be regarded as the lattei s son m law, seeing 
that the Girnai eulogy speaksof the defeats of a “ non remote ' 
relation of the Mahaksbatrapa He thus lost a part of his 
p . father’s empire Malwa Kathiawar and Noith 

<jl30— c*i58 Eor^kan But he extended his dominions east 
wards, and bis coins indicate bis possession of 
the coastal temtoi-y between the Godavari and the Krishna 
Though his last regnal ^ ear mentioned in his inscriptions is 
24, the Puranic figure 28 may be accepted 
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Passing over the reigns of numbei’S 25 and 26 laaiing 
together for ten jeais we come to the last greatj Sataharni 
Yajna Yajna His poranic reign period of twenty 
Satakarm nine years is confiimed by inscriptions mention 
else — e 197 jj^g lug twenty seventh regnal year Bis 
epigraphical recoids aio found not only m Maharashtra but 
also in North Ivonhan and the Krishna District and hi8 corns 
m these regions as well os m Gujarat and Kathiawar His 
ship coins probably suggest his naval power It is clear that 
li^ reconquered from the Western Satraps some of the 
territories seize \ by Rudradaman I There is no manner of 
doubt regarding his control over the Andhradesa The last 
three ruleis (28— 30) were political nonentities and during 
their period of nearly 25 years the Satavahana empire was 
partitioned among themselves by its powerful feudatories the 
\bhiras and the TraikutaVas in Maharashtra the Ikshvatas 
tho Bnhatphalayanas and the Salankayanas m the A^hia 
country an! the Pallavas m the original home of tho Bata 
Nalianas 

SECTION VIII THE IKSHVAKUS (c 250-« 300 AD) * 


Our knowledge of the Ikshvakus is derived from their 
inscriptions at Jaggajyapcta (Krishna District) 
Nftgarjunikonda (Guntur District) We do not know n 
I tho% were connected with tho lulors of Ajodhva 
of tlio same name About A D 260 they 
c-eastltobo feulatories to tl e Batavahanas The first Icing 
SantamuU pcifoimel man> Vodic sacrifices symptomatic 
of Ins inlopcndcnt political status He was 
worshipper of Skanda His son and ihicces 
sor was Virapunishadatta Of his five queen* 
Rudradima eecma to belong to the Chashtana 
lino of Western Satraps end his daughter was roariiwl 
to a ruler of Rinavasi Inscriptions indicate that he rcigne<l 
at least for twenty years and his son Santa 
SsnUmuU ,„ula II foi olevcn years Tho Ikshvabu dynasty 
consisting of three roomhets may ho allowed 
fifty years It was superseded by tho Brihatphalayoinaa and 
the Pallavas tarly in the fourth century A D Tliough Bant* 
mula I was devoted to Brahmanism his son and grandson 


VIra 

purufha* 

datta 
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■wero Butldhi‘5ts who inado ^ fftnioua centre 

* of Buddhism The inscriptions of Virapurusha 
dfttta be^in with obeisance to the Buddha 
BiiddWim StHpai. monastcnca and pillars were erected 
h> the memben of the rojal fainilv and private 
Citizens wth a mow to the attainment of tho bhes of nirrona 
Accommodation was provideit for monks and nuns of Ceylon 
and other countnes Tho prosperity of Buddhism in the 
fk'hvaku kingdom \\as duo to tho commercial iinportanco of 
tho locality in which Nagarjunikonda is Bituate<l, to tho w calth 
of the merchants engaged in foreign trade, and to royal 
patronage But this stato of things was not of long diimlton 
as tho Ikahvakua were succeeded hy dynasties devotod io tlio 
orthodox religicm 

SECTION IX THE CHOLA CHERA PANDYA HEGEMONY 
Chronology of the Songam Literature Ihotenii 
bangam Literature is applied to early Tamil ssurks like thi 
Kural, the tmn cnics Silappiultlaram and .VrtrtmcUofof, and 
pirticularly to tho anthologies or poetical selections dealing w ith 
war and love like tho Purancnttm, tho ^Ihan/tnuru, tho iYorri 
nat and tho KumntoJm traditionally nsenhed to tho third 
Sangani or Academy of Madura Tho ago of thoso oom|)Osi 
tions, ciSlled tlio Augustan ago of Tamil Literature, is a much 
debated basic question of cailj Tamil history Tho three 
mam viowa on this problem ascnlio their production to 
different periods seventh and eighth centuries A D , fifsli 
Three century A D , and tho first three Centuries of the 
Theoye*: Chnstian era TliofiratMcw is founded on tho 

7ih and 8ih astronomical data of tho Paripndnf and the 
^t^ie» Stlappaiiilcnrani yielding two dates 17th .Tune 
1)34 A D and 23rd July, 75C A D But during 
this period of Ballava dominance, the Cholas, tho Pandy ivs and 
the Chetas w ere not conspicuous, and the Sangam w orka gi\ e 
prominence to these latter powers, without oven mentioning 
the Pallavaa In Tamil India tho seventh and eight centuries 
witnessed the vigorous growth of Saivism and Vajs))DS.yjfU)) 
which showed no tolerance to Buddhism or Jainism, whereas 
the Sangam age was ono of profound religious peace 
unmaired by unseemly rivalry and charactensod hy tli© 

3 
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•co-operation m the literary field of Jains and Buddhists with the 
followers of Brahmanism Therefore the first th^ry is ncten 
able The view that the fifth centiny was the 

Slh^ntury gangam period 13 the result of the mismterpreta 
tion of Samndragupta s Pillar inscription so as to 
extend his southern invasion to Kerala, of the wrong 
fication of Mantaraja mentioned in that record with Manta 
ram Cheral of Sangam Literature, and of the untenable eqna 
tion of the lambamonyar with Neoifaurjas or Guptas. 
Another apparent prop to this theory is the mention m the 
Buddhist Tamdepic, the of lucftc/wro hidtgat 

taken to mean a Gnrjara bnilding But this expression new 
not signify any thing other than a rock-cut cave The main 
pillar of the view is demolished by the current reading an 
interpretation of the epigraph of Samudragnpta, confining w* 
southern martial career to the east coast of South India, not 
Ti. » . Kanchtpuram The third theory is best sup 
Three Cei- P'^rted and widely accepted It rests on tbS 
turietA.D synchronism of Senguttavau Chera with Gajs 
bahu of Ceylon TheSifappa^filar^Tn de«cnies 
the installation of the image of Pattmifievi by Bengnttuv&u 
which function was graced by that Ceylon ruler This syn 
chronism is confirmed by tbe literary and artistic tr^tions 
of Ceylon In the light of the Jfofcatamsrt, Gajabahu (Ko 39 oi 
the list of Ceylon kings) ma^ be placed m 173 — 195 (or 177 19°/ 
AD The next Gaja^bu (No 126) belongs to the first half of 
the twelfth century AD Therefore Senguttuvan’s contem 
porary must have been Gajabahu I living m the latter half of 
the second century A D Among the Cheraa of the SangJ^ sge 
the former occupies chToiiol<^cally a middle position There 
fore the first thiee centuries A D may be regarded as the 
Sangam period of Tamil history This conclusion is m 
harmony with the data relating to theTamil kingdoms supphw 
by the classical authors of tbe I and II centuries AJ) and 
the remarkable finds m South India of Boman coins of tbe 
early imperial period * 


S Kn*linaswaiiii Aijan^r The Begmntngs of South /«<!»** 
JItsiory (1918) Chapter K O Seshi Aiyar Cera Kxngr of f** 
Sangam P«-»od (1937) Chapter VII 
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Karikala Chola The legotut of Kankala oi Black Log, 
though more^ttensive than bis sober histoiy, may bo said to 
reflect his fame as tho greatest Cliola of the Sangam ago His 
foremost achievement was the defeat of bis Chem and Pandja 
Battle of contemporaries backed up by as many as elot en 
Venni* cluoftams, at Venui (Kovil Vonni, nearTanjore) 
His other victories have been celebrated b> 

» poets, but his kingdom does not seem to have extended much 
beyond the Ka^en delta Hia capital was Uraiyur (suburb of 
Urai ur *nd "^f'obmopolj), Puhai or Kavenpatnam being ait 
Puhar*” ’vlternative royal lesidenco and cluef port Ho 
espoused the cause of Brahmanism and died a 
deeply lamented death There is no historical basis for the 
story of his expedition to the foot of the Himalayas His 
demise was followed by tho pi evidential destruction of tlio city 
and sea port of Puhat and a succession dispute between the 
Puhar and Braiym branches of the royal family Among his 
Sentt«Bin Successors was another hero of legend, Senganan, 
Cbola ^ celebrity of the later Sangam age, y\ho is 
• orediled with a victory over the Cheras but liis 

fame rests mainly on lus alleged construction of about soveuty 
temples dedicated to hts favourite God Siva 

SeiVguttuvan Chera With Kankala s death and the 
subsequent internal troubles m the Chola kingdom, the 
primacy among the Tamil states passed on to Senguttuvan 
Chera or the Red Chera, the roost distinguished among the 
Cheras He is in reality the heio of the Stlajipadtf^ram 
composed by his brothei His Northern Indian achievements 
may he dismissed as my thical But he was a great soldier 
who trmmplicd over many chieftains He is said to have won 
H Mi» naval Yictones as well , by lepressing piracy he 
and Naval^ seems to Jiav© ensured the safety of the great 
Aetmiies port, Musiri or Cranganore He interfered with 
effect in the Chola war of succession and kept 
the Pandyas in then place He is said to have reigned foi 
more than fifty years patronising literature and tho orthcabjv 
and heterodox religions His dedication of a temple to 
Pattimdevi was the occasion for a great gathering of pnnccs 
mcludmg Gayahahu I of Cevlon It is wrong to suppose Uiaf 
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the rule of succession among the Cheras of the age "was from 
uncle to nephew instead of from father to son ^he language 
of the country Y.aB Tamil Malayalam evolving only later 
The capital was Vanji or Tiruvanjikalam suwim 
of Cranganore though a fe%\ scholars VroulA 


Klcntifyit with Katm (Tnchmopoly Diitacl) 


No doubt Vanji was also called Kanivur and 
Ptolemy (A D 150) siieaks of Karoura as the capital of 
Kerala But Pliny and the author of the PenpUis (Ut 
pentuiy A D ) mention Muziria or Cranganore as the Cbera 
metropolis Ptolemy b Karoura may be identified with 
Karuvapatana between Cranganore and Innjnalakuda (Cocnm 
State) No doubt Karur m the Triehinopoly District was the 
bone of contention among the three chief powers of the Tamil 
land, and sometimes it was held by the Cheras hut it was 
never their capital * There were two branches of the royal 
„ familj at Vann and Tondi and some ate 

Chend"* inclined to add one more branch Jlantarani 
Cheral of the elephant look was a later Chew 
of the Sangam age, not the son of Senguttiftan He be'cnB^ 
to the Tondi branch and was a distinguished soldier thouBh 
overpowered by the TaKiyalanganattu Pandya 


Nedunjehyan Patidya Nednnjeliyan lived* between 
the periods of Senguttuvan and Senganan Chola and was the 
contemporary of Manfcaram Cheral He was the ablest of the 


Pandy as of the Sangam ago who overcame 


the 


flg^xssiio combination of the Chera the Chola 


langanam — - — v- - , 

yalamladu Tanjore District) Though he won 
other victones he is enshrined in Tamil Literature as the 
Talaiyalanganattu Pandynn He performed a sacrifice ana 
patronised Brahmanism Ho was a generous patron of poets 
lie contributed much to tbo glory of the third Sangam 
■\Iadura was his political and literary capital and Korkai, 
chief sea port of the kingdom The Pandya hegemony 
established by him remained intact till the rise of 
Pallavas 


• ‘ic'lift Aiyar op nl ChapUr VI 
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SECTION X ADMINISTRATION 

Forei^ Influence The lialf millennium under survej 
13 characterised by the introduction ol neM ideas into adminis 
tration owing to the conquest of largo parts of Ivorthern and 
"Westem India bj foreigners It is the penod par excellence 
of non Indian djnasties though South India i\as mostlj 
under indigenous rule The EatR\ahanas wore to some extent 
affected by their constant contact with the SaVa states in 
Jfaharashtia and Sfalwa The independent Tamil countrj 
was free from such influences But ei en in regions undfci 
foreign domination administration was in the mam carried 
on according to Indian ideas and we have seen how the 
Gieeks, Sakas and Pahlavas were rapidlj Indianised The 
Girnar mscnption of Rudradaman I «houa that the 
Artliasastra norms of administration continued to be of 
basic importance The penod under consideration indicates 
at the same time some development of administrative machi 
nery, antioipative ot the Gupta age The republics of North 
lyeBtem India acyi Bajputana suffered at the hands of foreign 
rulers and Indian dynasts and were m constant conflict with 
them, hut the estioction of those institutions belongs to a 
later penod The Greek expenment of autonomous cities was 
-of limitfd scope and could not succeed m an age of dj nastic 
aggression and racial conflict 

Monarchy in Northern India Unlike Asoka the 
kings of this penod assumed sounding imperial titles like 
Bajadhtraja (Iranian) Dharma Maharaja and Chakraiarti 
and ^anishka describes himself as Deiapittra (Chinese) and 
JTntser (Roman) To a small extent the titles of queens 
changed and they blossomed into ifofiadciis whereas Asoka s 
wives had been onij Ueits It was the fashion to erect royal 
statues and even temples to kings hero Roman influence is 
again perceptible Joint rule of the king and one of his 
relatives prevailed here and there especially among the 
Greeks Sakas and Pahlavas The Ynvnraja or heir apparent 
rose jrraduall,v in Anfluence _and myiortanee We .ha.ve 
mentioned the system of Ksh*trapaB and Mahakshatrapas 
There were major officers with Greek designations — Mertdarch 
(District Officer) and Strategos (Military Governor) corres 
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ponding perhaps to Amatya and Mahasenapati Provincial 
govemora of the military type existed under the ^tavalianas 
and then cloae connection with the rulers, sometimes matn 
monial increased their power and in due comse they contn 
bufced to the dismembeiment of the empire The District was 
called rashtra, ahara or desa and its ofhcial head Bashtra 
patt, Amatya oi Desadhtkrit lespectiyely The lowest units 
of the administration were the grama and the mgama (vil 
lage and town) 

, Tamil Kingship The Sangam Liteiature proper 
gives US an idea of Tamil kingship perhaps not much divorced 
from reality, though the Kural of Tiruvalluvar draws an ideal 
ised picture The syatem of heieditarj monarchy was some- 
times disturbed by succession qxianels The plenitude of 
loyal power must have been controlled to some extent m its 
exercise hy inmisletial advice and public opinion and by 
the constant eahortation to royalty to good behaviour There 
IS no reteience in the Sangam Literature to the possibility of 
popular revolt against governmental authority, the dire conse 
quence of maladministration being lack bf prosperity aod 
fanune The existence of lepresentative msbitutions imagined 
by certain writers is notliing more than the reality of the 
king s ceremonial pomp though it is undeniable that his sabha 
advised him m ]udicialand general administration , and in the 
villages local assemblies wore active Though the Kttral empha 
sises the absolutely corrapting and ruinous character of abso- 
lute power, it subscribes to the theory of royal omnipotence by 
making the king responsible even for rainfall, to which other 
works would add the chastity of women It regards the king 8 
spies as his eyes, and places him in a position clean di&erent 
from that of his subjects Though its indebtedness to the 
Arthasastra and the Sanskrit sources m general is unroistak 
able its high moral tone is diametrically opposed to the tone of 
tiio Arihasasira and m conformity with that of the Dharmasas 
tra The sapfanffa (soi on limlra of sovereignty) theory and the 
imarijo (three aspects of mans objective) conception of the 
Sanskrit writeis are mentioned in the Rural, which erect* 
authority on moral foundations It bolds that material preS 
penty is worthless if there is no identitly of interests betwe®® 
the 1 ing and Ins subjects Unlike the Arthaiastra, it condenju*^ 
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benevolences or forced loans and regards Bovercigns raising 
them as no^better than robbers 

SECTION XI RELIGION 

• Brahmanism This period saw the prommcnee of 
Brahmanism with its characteristic sacnfices Pushj amitra s 
religions impulse seems to have 1 ad far reaching consequences 
South India under the Satavabanas and tho Tamil rulers paid 
special attenti n to the glorification of the ortbodos religion by 
the performance on many occasions of Vedic sacrifices in a 
grand manner without adopting a truculent attitude towauls 
Buddhism or Ja nism What gave farther strength to 
orthodox Brahmanism was an apparent compromise with 
Saivism and Vaishnavism which brought tho two latter into 
the pale of orthodoxy Wo have seen how the Besnagar 
column IS evidence of the appeal ofVaishnavismto tho Greeks 
An mscnption near TJdatpur (Eajputana) of about 160 BO 
mentions a temple of Vasudeva Saivism secured the sUe 
glance of Eadpbises n and Vasudeva But foreigners were 
i^ore attracted to Buddhism though as rulers they oucou 
raged the religions of theirpnncipalities forezamplo Nahapana 
and TJshavadata The latter s extensive chanties to Brahmans 
and Buddhists are recorded m his Nasik mscnptions Budra 
daman as well as his successors became complete]> Hmduised 
and entered into matrimonial relations with the Satavabanas 
and the Ikshvakus There is a Syrian tradition vouching 
for the existence of the Knshna cult m Armenia in the second 
century B C 

Buddhism Though Buddhism lost its position in 
Eastetn India it won vital triumphs m the conversion of 
■\Ienander and Kanishka The growth of Alahajana doctnne 
was conducive to the vnde extension of Buddhism The 
fourth and last council held by Kanishka officially accepted 
that doctrine In due course Central As a and China came 
under its influence The Satavabanas patronised Buddhism 
and tho Ikshvakus went further in the same direction 
Throughont the Tamil country it was in a, flourishing condi 
fsua tfaang iite ifrst three cenirmes ot’ the Ofiriefian'era 

Jaimsm Like Buddhism Jainism ceased to be 
dominant in the lliddle Country but Kharavela of Kahnga. 
R 11 
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championed its causo and placed tho part to 6omo extent of 
a Jam Asoka It was estahlishcd at l^tnura and 

Ujjam About 79 A D its followors becamo perroanentlj 
divided into S\etarabM-as and Digambans tho former al^e 
having tho Order of nuns In tho Sangam ago Jamism 'ww 
important m tho Tamil land but next onlj to Brahmanism 
Tho Jews and Chnstians immigratetl into ilalabar m tho 
early centuries of tho Christian on 

SECTION XII ECONOMIC CONDITION 
f Industry. The guild organisation of mdustr> made 
further progroaa m this period Inscriptions refer to the 
corporations of weavers, potters, manufacturers of oil, ivop 
workers, braziers, bamboo workers, and makers of hjdrsuhc 
machines A Nasik record of Cshavadsta mentions bis 
permanent deposit of 3,000 4o/inpn»r« in two guilds oI 
weavers, the interest on which at twelve and nine pet cent 
per annum was intended for the use of Buddhist monks as 
"cloth money and money for outside life ’ Anothec inscnp* 
tion in the same place makes provision fijr medical aid to 
monks by perpetual deposits m other guilds This bonking 
function of the guilds is a remarkable feature of their develop- 
ment Chanties in then name or by foremen of gmlds are on 
record A telling instance of mobilita of labour is found in tbe 
Hammelihalai , tho palace at Puhar was built by Magadban 
artisans, llaratha mechaoics, Malwa smiths and Yavana 
carpenters in coniperatiou with the Tamils The chief indust^ 
of the Tamil land, the products of which were much appreciated 
m tho ‘West, was the weaving of cotton, and Indian muslins 
are desenbed by Petronms as '* webs of woven wmd ” a^id b% 
Tamil poets as the sloughs of serpents.' The other economic 
activities of India will be clear from her exports to foreign 
countries. 

Sea-Ports Tbe Penpltts (A I) 60) and Ptolemy s 
Geography (A D 150) give a full descnption of the sea ports 
and other centres of commercial activity Beginning with North 
■Western India, the chief places mentioned in those works are a^ 
follows Barbancon (Babardipur) at the mouth of the Indus 
Barygaza (Broach) controlled the traffic of and through North 
Western India, of Minnagara and Bjiain, and of Paithan and 
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Ter , TjTidia (Kadalundi or Ponnani) , Sluziris (Cran£?anore) , 
Nelcynda (Kottayam) , Bacaie (Porakad) , Comari (Cape 
Comorin) , Colchoi (Korkai) , Nicama (Negapatam) , Camara 
(Kaveripatnam) , Poduco (Pondicherry or Pulicat) , Masalia 
(^fa8ul)patam) , Dosareno (m Onssa) , and Gauge (Tamluk ?) 

Roman Trade The exports from India may be divided 
into (n) Animals and animal products (6) Plant products, and 
(c)'SImeral products * (a) A few female slaves, eunuchs, elephant 
drivers, cooks and prostitutes, a limited number 
lions, leopards, monkeys, tigers dogs, rhmoce 
Import* roses and elephants , parrots, and perhaps 
peacocks and pythons . hides and furs, ghee, 
wool of the shawl goat (from Kashmir and the Himalayas), 
musk, horns of the rhinoceros, ivory (the best varietj 
from Onssa), tortoise shell, pearls (from the Pandya 
and Chola kingdoms), conch shells, silk (Chinese and Indian), 
etc ,o{ these pearls ivory and parrots had the highest demand 
(6) Pepper (from ^lalabar and Travancore), colled m Sanskrit 
ynvanaprtya or ‘*boloved of 'the Greeks’ chiefly the black 
voi-iety and also white pepper and long pepper ginger, oar 
damom (from Malabar and Travancoie), cinnamon (from 
the nimala>a8, and lofenoi Tanet> from Malabar), called 
malabathmni by the Greeks and Romans , spikenard oil 
(from the Himalayas), costus root (from Kashmiri, garlands , 
Alalalnr tallow, mdigo.Ijcium (from the Himalayas) gin 
gelly, cane-sugar, mushes (from Gujarat the Chola country, 
ilasulipatam and Dacca, the last place producing the finest 
qualitj) and raw cotton, eboD> , teak (Travancore, Mala- 
bar, Kanara and Gujarat) losewood, sandalwood (Mjsore, 
Coimbatore and Salem) , aloes wood , cocoanut , Malabar plan 
tains , melons , rice, etc , the most important of theso exports 
were pepper, muslins, cinnamon spikenard, costns, teak and 
nee (c) Diamond , various kinds of quartz , sapphire , ruby , 
berjUfrom Coimbatore, Salem and Mysore) asbestos, iron and 
steel, etc The chief impoits into India were slaves (including 
beautiful Greek singing girls), coral. linen, wine lead, copper, 
tin, vases, lamps and glass 


• K il Farmington The Comnime brlieeen the iJonian Enijnrff- 
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Commercial History Tlio trado ot Komo mlh ladia 
commenced under tasourablo auspices >n ? 

Augustus, who received embassies between -5 and 11 
from Northwestern India. Western India, and the 
and Pandja kingdoms Bi about A. D 50. Western 
sailors had learnt tint direct vojages to TJalabar could 
be made m a shorter time than m the case of the old 
route along tho West Coast of India, and ancient tradition 
attributed this disooverj to “ Hippalos. ’ Consequentlj tr^ 
Ifccatne more active though it took nearh four months in g^ 
weather to cover the distance from Borne to this country 
Boman Bubjects resided pcrmanentli m the great commercial 
centres of India, and there was a temple of Augustus at 
Cranganore Tho trade was piosperous throughout tho 
and 8e«)nd centuries A D !^man gold and silver corns a« 
been found m large quantities m tho Coimbatoie 
R»m«n District, Travancore and Pudulkottai State, ana 
to a small extent in other parts of India IQ ^ 
Greek farce ot the second centur> A. D , discovered m 
Oijrhynchus, EgjTit, Old Kannada passages occur, and we 
scene of action appears to bo m tho vicinity of MalpSi oear 
tJdipi (South Kanara District )■“ The substantial 
balance ot trade for Borne resulted m the transfer o! gold 
coins to India Plin> notes that India drained Boman w^to 
to the extent of fiftj five million sesUrcts (about 
Economk £ 600.000) cveT> year in return for luxuries 
which were sold to the consumers for minj 
times their Indian prices Pctronius, Seneca and Plmy 
thundered against the Eotnan use of pearls, ivorj and jouslins 
and even of pepper, and blamed the ladies in particular 
Lolha Paulina, the Queen of Gaius, wore p'-arls and pw 
ciouB stones, worth forty million sesterces, at an ordinap 
marriage festivity Nero decked his shoes with pearla 
Even Seneca, the moralist, who condemned the luxury 
of the age, possessed five hundred tables with ivory 1^ 
Persons were not wanting who wore only silk, bathed in spife*" 
nard oil, and consumed the flesh of parrots, serving it to 
pet animals The success of the commercial activity of 
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'praa due to its imperial organisation and to the honesty of her 
merchants Though it was a grand achievement, the resulting 
economic dAin speeded up tho financial collapse of the Boman 
Empire 

• Indians Commercial Greatness Tliough thecommer 
cial intercourse with Eomo contributed to the wealth and 
prospenty of India, it was only a part of her wider activity m 
foreign trade Many Far Eastern products reached Rome 
through India Hence in studying the exports of India, we 
should distinguish between indigenous and foreign items S^e 
was the centre of the commercial world extending from Spam 
to China, including Malayasu and mamtamed close contact 
with Arabia, Persia, Central Asia, China, Malaya and the 
Archipelago and her trade relations constituted the foundation 
of her colonising effort m South Eastern Asia 
SECTION XII? SOCIAL LIFE 

Indianlsation of Foreigners We have observed the 
rapid Indiamsation of the foreign invaders who established 
their rule in Norf^en and Western India The caste system 
should have been sufQciently elastic to accommodate them m 
Indian Society The tendency of the bhakii cult to pass over 
caste bameis evidenced by the Besnagar inscription cannot 
bo overlooked After the absorption of the foreigners into 
the social polity, we find emphasis laid on the four vamos 
as in the Bhaqavad Gtla, and rulers like Gautamiputra 
Satakarni proclaimed their resolve to preserve the purity of 
castes Though the foreigners were Indianised, they could not 
give up their old social practices The Scythian custom of 
salt mjist have been supported by the barbarian invaders and 
they must have encouraged stitched clothes which were no 
doubt known in the age of the Buddha for example, the 
bodice The exposure of the breasts of women by artists was 
intended to heighten the artistic effect, and cannot favour the 
theory of inadequate and indecent dressing 

Vatsyayana The complamt of the Pauranikas that 
there was a debasement of the moral currency consequent on 
the foreign invasions seems to be well founded We have 
seen that the age, in spite of its aggressive militarism 
and racial conflict, was one of great material progress ‘In 
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sacb an environment social stability required an ideal of 
hnman condoct not far removed from the practicable, and 
Vatsyajana emphasisea attention to all the three pwru- 
shartkas (objects of man a endeavonr) — dharma, 
and kama — with a view to tho attainment of the nltimate dhd 
of human effort — moksha From our point of view, his 
stress on the satisfaction of hnman desires without detn 
ment to D^iarma or morahtj, makes him the exponent of 
a reasonsble social ideal divorc^ from the incnrable puntanism 
of tlie DharmasastraVaras Though he has been called the 
iSachiavelh of erotics ’ and bracketed with Kautilj'a their 
points of view are different While the Arthasastrakara 
recommends tho adoption of qa^tiouable methods to reach 
the goal, Vatsiayana, the author of theffumo condemns 

unhealthy and immoral practices though he describes them in 
order to make his treatise on lovo complete In the field of 
sex, he anticipates m some respects the Mews of the 
sent century, though his anatomy and ph> Biology may not 
all right and though some of his prescriptions may smack of 
the medicine mm s recipe He mentions % number of 
predecessors and acknowledges his indebtedness to them He 
IS a liberal social thinker who never loses sight of the realities 
of life He never quarrels with human nature, but fights 
against its pei version Some would identify him reth Kau 
tily a, who had the alternative name Vatsy ay ana He resembles 
Kautilyai in some respects, but not enough to suggest hi* 
identity with him, even granting that tho chronological 
difficulty may bo adjusted 

Date Vatsyayana mentions Kuntala Satakarpi, the 
thirteenth Andhra king of the Puranic list who lived towards the 
close of the let century B C .andKottara]a,an Abhiraking 0“ 
the ground that the Abhiras were powerful rulers m Western 
India m the 3rd century A D , the Kamasutrakara is a8=igned 
to that century *" Begarding Ifuntala Satakami as a con 
temporary of Vatsyayana some would p’ace the latter m the 
beginning of the Ist century A B , while there are others who 
are inclined to assign him to tho 4th century A B on th® 
untenable ground that Hantil^ belonged to the 3rd century 
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A D and that an mtcn.al olono century ehould ho allowed 
between lym and the Kamaautrakara There is practically 
no doubt tlrit ho lived in the early cwitunes of the Christian 
tra, and the 3rd century A D is the best working hyiiothcsis 

Description of India. Vatsyayana’a account of 
desyopach<iras or local customs is interesting, and shows to 
somo extent the adverse effect of foreign invasion on morality 
Tho Madhyadesa (the region betwten the Ganges and tho 
Jumna) is described as tho homo of clean habits in which oven 
kissing Was regarded as a dirty practice, and I'astem Indiams 
oven purer, their people l>cmg considered as Stshtas (of most 
decent habits) Saketa, Mathura and tho Pau]ab*"aro 
condemned The women of Bactna were on tho whole of 
decent habits, but practised polyandry and reduced their 
husbands to the status of ladies m a harem Such customs 
prevailed in tho noighbounng regions as well— Stnrojya and 
Gramanan Vishaya In Sindh, Kathiawar, Gujarat, North 
Konkan and Vidarblia irrogulantJes prevailed jn tho royal 
harem The cha/actenstics of Malwa, Maratha and Andhra 
IKdies ate enumerated Tho Dakshmatyas or South Indians 
ire mentioned as marrying tho daughters of their maternal 
uncles and said to practise something hko ciroumctsion 
Bangerans practices are illustrated by tragedies connected with 
Kunta^ Satakarni, a Chola king and a Pandya commander 
in chief Because Vatsyay'ana is detailed m hia descniitioo of 
Western India and Ixjcause he frequently quotes Aixvstamha, 
it IB thought that, hko the latter, he belonged to that part of 
India, though some would regard Patoliputra as his home 

Marriage Yatsyayana insiets upon young men 
marrying their equals lo social status with a view to happiness, 
after completing their education and acquiring an adequate 
knowledge of tho science of love His list of qualifications and 
defects of bndes is to some extent laughable as ho is against 
the choice of a girl as bnde whose name is that of a nver or a 
nihxhntra (star) Hia classifications are sometiines too 
artificial But bo lived m ancient India and inherited 
many old world ideas and superstitions Even the greatest 
man of a particular age can rise above its ideas only to a 
limited extent Yatsyayana concludes that a man will be 
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happy if he iHames the woman on whom his heart and his 
eye are set He would tolerate a disparity of ^hree to sevan 
years in the ages of the husband and wife and no more, while 
the Dharmasastraharas allow a man of thirty to marry a girl 
of ten or twelve He contemplates pre puberty and po^ 
puberty marriages He mentions the eight kinds of marriage 
described in the law hooks and regards the gandharva forto as 
the best because it is based on love 

The Nagaraka Vatsyayana’s nagaralca or man about 
toyrn is his ideal of a cultured and fashionable gentleman 
He describes hia house, bis daily life, his club activities, 
etc ^ In one respect, be is old fashioned from our point 
of view — he shaves only twice a week In short his life 
is one of well regulated wordly pleasure Thobgh be w 
an educated man with literary and aesthetic taste, hjs wife 
IS only an ideal housewife with some amount of literacy 
and knowledge ot the world Kemamage of widows la 
permitted by Valsyayana m cases of necessity, but thepunar 
bhv (remarried, woman) did not enjoy the social status of a 
wife, Gomlas or public women of the ‘’intellectual and 
refined type, whose accomplishments were appreciated by 
good husbands, came into intimate social contact with 
them Without offending public taste Pnbhc opinion gone- 
xously tolerated their activitiea and welcomed their chanties 
and benefactions without however justifying their private lives 
SECTION XIV. CULTURE 

Writing and Language. Tliough the Kharoshtbi and 
Greek scripts prevailed in North Western India, Brahmi was 
coming into prommenco. the Western Satraps using* it m 
their inscriptions, and the Satavahanas as well. The Sansknt 
language was slowly gaming ground frorn the second century 
BC , and Eudradaman’s famous record of A D 350 marks the 
first great step in its ascendancy The Mahayanisfcs employed 
it for sacred and profane purposes Brahmi cava inscriptions 
belonging to the third and second centuries B C are found m 
the Pandya country , and in the early Christian centuries 
Tatteluttu came into existence 

Literature ; Brahmanical Bbasa is usually assigned 
to the second or firet ceatury B C though some would 
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talo bim to tho fifth century B C while a few others 
Bb«M regard him as posterior to Asvaghosa The 
*** * plays discovered in Travancore m 1912 have 

been attributed to him, and the Bhasa theory has divided 
scholars He was a Vaishnava drawing the matenals of his 
dramas from the Mahabharata and the Bamayana His 
greatest play is the Svapnaxasavadaita, and Kalidasa refers 
p . . to him as his famous predecessor Patanjah, the 

great grammarian, criticises the works of Paninl 
and Katyayana, defends Panim generally against Katjayana, 
and occasionally finds fault with Pamni He completes 
tho development of his science, and his Mnhabhashya is 
regarded as the model commentary written m simple and 
lucid prose The Mahabharata and the Bamayana assumed 
final shape towards the close of this epoch The 
Dltarmasasira of Mann must be assigned to the 
■period, 200 B C to A D 200, and its fame gradually spread 
throughout India and id the Indian colonies of South Eastern 


Asia The next Smntikara, Yajnavalbya, seems 
• val'kya century A D We have 

already assigned Yatsy ay ana, the Kamasotrakarai 
to the same century The Natyasasirn of Bharata relating to 
the theatncal art belongs to the 2nd or 3rd century AD 
The Yaga, Nyaya and Vatsffhtla Sutras, composed by 
y Patanjali Gautama and Kanada respectively', 

* anY*"* ^® assigned to the period under review, 

BharaU though some would ascribe to it the composition 
^ of all the philosophical Sutras A few scholars 

identify the Yogasutrakara with the Mahabhashyakara, and 
the Nyayabhashyakara Vatsyayana with the Kamasutral ara, 


p, j . hut these views are generally rejected Medical 
«■! Was enriched byCharaka and Susrufea 

who lived in the early centuries of the Christian 
era and who along With Vagbhata of tho 7th century AD , 
constitute tho medical tno Charaka was patronised b\ 
Charak* ^*^n>‘*hka and his Samhtla deahng with the 
finiL eight "limbs" of medicine is the greatest 
Suiruta authority on the subject He was not only a 
doctor, but a scholar well % ersed in many sastras 
His work became popular later in Persia and Arabia The 
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Susruta Samhtta i3 devoted to Buigery and montions 
a large variety of surgical instruments , its fape spread in 
■\iabia and Cambodia Thoogh widows and the poor ate recom 
mended for freo treatment, it is curious that medical aid is 
denied to smneie, hunters etc. The treatises of Charaka 3*115 
Susruta aie free from Greek mflnence , the alleged indebted 
ness to Hippocrates the father of ancient Greek medicine, is 
untenable because the theory of trtdosha or “ three humours 
IS an old Indian doctiine A work on astrolo^^y, the Gargi 
Samhtta, exhibits no Greek ladaeoee, and the historical valne 
Its YuQapv,rana section has been indicated 
Buddhist The canonical literature of Hinayana Bud 
dhism was completed in the third century B C The most 
important Pali work in the subsequent centunes is the JlfiZmdfl 
. pojtfin 01 Qiiesltons of Mtlinda (Menander), a 

Milinda philosophical woik in the form of question and 
panh« answer, the leading figures being Menander ana 
Kagasena a Buddhist theologian The hearing 
of this work on the Bactnan king s conversion to Buddhiso 
has been noted. Sanskrit was the ad^ted language lOf 
Mahayahiam The Saddharmapund irika outlines the doo- 
_ times of Mahajana and develops the conception 

Saddha* ma- Buddha as the great god Asvaghrsha is the 

pundanka greatest writer of the second century A D , taking 
his whole literary activity into account His 
Buddhacharita is a mahakavya, and its sequel is the 
Saundarananda kavya He wrote a drama called the Su’* 
A*vagho*ta and two others of the ellegoncal 

and hetaera or courtesan types His Sfah®" 
yanist treatise is the Makayanasraddhotpada Hi3*Fojm 
suckt 18 a condemnation of the caste system in the light of 
Brahmanical literature itself His fame is unique in the field of 
letters , it is said that in his uchness and variety he recall® 

Milton, Goetli", Kant and Voltaire." He was the great pm 
dccessor of Kalidasa, who was to some extent influenced byb® 
Nagarjuna Nagarjuna was a South Indian Brahman 'who 
became a Buddhist and subsequently the found 
er of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism He composed the 
Madhyamtka Sutras, and his sunyavada shows the utter 
unreality of the phenomenal world and anticipates Bradley's 
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Appearance and Reahty Hia teaching influenced Ved^nfcina 
like Sankara who however condemns nihilism As a contro- 
versiahatand philosopher, Nagarjuna was the greatest persona 
lifcy m the second century AJ) In spite of the increasing 
iiflportance of Sansknt, a few great Prakrit works were com- 
posed during this penod. We have mentioned Bala’s work on 
love A much greater production is the Brthatkatka of 
Gunftdh a Gunadhya the loss of which has been to some 
^ extent compensated by the Sanskrit versions of 
Kashmirian authors , it is a store house of stones utilised later 
by many men of letters * 

Art The rock cut vtharn (monastery) at Bliaja (near 
Poona) contains the earliest sculpture of the penod — earlj 
second century B G , though some would assign it to the next 
C V A eh — .charactensed by realism and unmflu- 

teclure *^and W ©tliical ot spintual considerations The 

Sculpture greatest of the rock hewn chaityas (temples) 
with Its grand ball at Karle (near Bombay) is 
much later, belonging probably to the closo of the first century 
DO, it 18 one*of the most magnificent monuments in all 
India' There are chottyu balls at Junnar, Nasik,. 
Ajanta and other places Many caves were excavated 
for the Jams in Onssa Thus cave architecture and sculpture 
made greater progress than m the penod of Asoka 

Bharhut and Sanchi Stupas The Blnrhut slnpa 
(about 160 B C ) IS famous for its sculptuied gateway and 
railings illultrativo of the Buddha’s life The BodhGaja 
railing (about 100 B C ) is another example of the art ot the 
Sung?, age The four gateways of the Sanchi stnpo, “ the most 
perfect and most beautiful of all the monuments of the Eailj'" 
School f of Indian art, are assigned to the latter half of the 
first century B C Heroagain wo find has reliefs illustrating the 
Jatal,\ stones of the Buddha, who is represented by a syanboE 
not by his figure “ By the side of these mature and elaborate 
compositions the reliefs of Bharhut are stiff and awkward, and 
wo are conscious of the gulf which separates the two and of 
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the great advance that Bculptnt© must have made dnnng the 
nentury or more that ©lapsed bot*veen them ”* At Mathura 
the progress of art corresponds to that of Bharhut till the 
advent of the Satraps, and then decline sets in and contimiM 
till the Kushan pcnod There is substantial improvementSn 
the minor arts — terracotta work and metal ornaments The 
Gudimallam (North Arcot Distnct) Stvaltngam is said to 
belong to the second or first centuryB 0 Prc Christian Indian 
painting is fonnd at A]anta (the Ntzam s State) and Jogimara 
(Onssa ) 

* Gandhara Sculpture Tho homo of the Gandbara 
school of sculpture is the temtorj dominated by Peshawar 
and its best productions may be assigned to A B 60 — 200, 
the Kushan penod This sculpture is Buddhist, and the 
•cbaraetenstic works are statues and reliefs ' Considered as 
pictures of human life the> represent as m a mirror a vivid 
imago of almost ever^ phase of the life of Northern India, la> 
and cleneal, during several centunes Every class of the 
population from prince to panah is represented, and m short, 
no subject of human interest was regarded a§ material unsa 
table for the sculptor's chisel t Various types of the Buddha 
image were produced — the pnnee, the ascetic ivith onl> 
skeleton intact, the EaLghteoed, etc The reliefs depict his 
birth, his renunciation, bis temptation, etc Figures of^Kubera 
and others mentioned m Buddhist Literature were made and 
subordinated to the mam theme — the Buddha's life Thus the 
Gandhara sculpture is unique as fat as India is concerned, and 
Greek influence is patent though the subject is Indian 
gradually non Indian elements were eliminated Therefore 
the influence of the Gandhara school on Indian art m general 
18 very limited 

Mathura and Amaravati Though the Mathura school 
developed on indigenous lines, the intlnence of Gandhara 
sculpture was exerted on it in the Kushan period 
Amaravati (Guntur District) stupa may be assigned to about 
200 B C , hub the great railing with its sculpture is later— 

* Ibid p 632. 
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A D 160-250 Here agam the life of the Buddha is depicted 
m stone '* It would hardly be possible to exaggerate the 
luxunous beauty or the technical proficiency of the Amaravati 
reliefs , this is the most voluptuous and the most delicate 
flower o{ Indian sculpture We find side by side the old 
method of representing the Buddha by symbols and the human 
figure of more recent introduction * We have already 
mentioned the huiUdings at Nagarjumkonda To this period 
belong the chattya hall at Kanhen (near Bombay) and the 
vthara at Nasik « 

Ajanta Painting The cave paintings at Ajanta belong 
to dilletent ages and constitute the most impoitant mass of 
ancient painting extant in the world, Pompeii only excepted i 
The earliest group assigned to the first century B 0 in 
caxcsliwand X may be attnbutod to the patronage of the 
Sataaabanas The seated woman and the elephants are worthy 
of note 

Foreign Ii^iuence Barring Gandbara art, Indian 
At from the third century B C to the third century A D was 
to some extent sabjected to Persian and Greek influences 
Still ' the artists of early India were quick with the versa 
tilit> of all groat artists to profit by the lessons which others 
badto*teach them Tlio art which they practised was 
essentially a national art, having its root m the heart and m 
the faith of the people and giving eloquent expression to their 
spiritual beliefs and to tbeir deep and intuitive sympathy with 
nature Hellenistic art never took a real and lasting hold 
uponjndia for the reason that the temperaments of the two 
peoples were radically dtssiiuilar To the Greek, man man’s 
beauty, man s intellect were everything But these ideals 
awakened no response m tho Indian mind Where 
Greek thought was ethical lus ttos spintual, where Greek was 
rational, his was emotional And to these higher aspirations 
these more spiritual instincts ho sought at a later date, to 
g>ic articulate expression b} translating them into terms or 
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jKmtdrachtn {half drachm) Demeinos struck copper cojns 
■with legends in two scnpta — Greek and Kharoshthi on the 
obverse and* the re\ers0 respectively Eukratides imitated 
him and issued copper and silver coins and one of Ins copper 
coihs contains the figure of Zeus who is described as the 
citj god of Kapisa The coins of ApoUodotos and Menander 
are abundant, and their circulation at Broach as late as the 
first centuryA D , is vouched for bj the Pcnplns The portrait 
heads of two queens Agathokleia and Kalliopo are found 
together with those of Strato I (son of the former) ahd 
Eennaios (husband of the latter) Tho silver coins of 
the Antialkidas are also numerous In general, the portraits 
on tho obverse are so clear and realistic that we can gam 
some idea of the physical characters of tho Indo-Greek kings 
Devices on tho reverse include animals like tho elephant and 
the bull Indo Greek coinage supplies an excellent example 
of cultural assimilation the exclusively Hellenistic features 
of Baotnan coinage were gradually modified by the mtroduc 
tionof Indian elements It shows that the engravers were 
nc^mere slavish copyists of ■Western models, but were giving 
free and spontaneous expression to their own ideas * 

Saka and Pahlava The coppei coins of ^Taues show 
^Greek gods and goddesses and the elephant s head m imitation 
of a certffin com of Demetnos on one com ho is seated on 
horse back In the silver and copper coins of Azes I Lakshmi 
18 found along with Greek gods and goddesses and on one 
copper piece he is seated cross legged The name Yonones is 
found along with that of liis brother or his nephew Gondo 
phemes appears on horse back on the oba erse of his billon 
{alloy of silver and copper) corns while on tho reverse some- 
times Siva 19 found The Indian slrateqos Aspavarman s name 
IS found on the coins of both Azes I and Gondophemes indi 
eating the connection between the Saka and Pahla^ rulers 
The re-stnkmg of the coins of ApoUodotos and Hippostratos 
bs Azes I shows the Saka conquest of the Indo Greek king 
dom The li’mgnal fashion was continued by the Sakas and 

the Pahlavas 
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form and colour But that was not until the more spacious 
times of the Guptas '* t 

Coinage “ Punch-marked ” and Die-struck 
Tho oldest coinage of India is represented by a 
silver bars with three circular dots oi with devices ^punched 
on one side, but all over India are found punch 
marked ’ coins oi puranas tn rectangular and circular forms 
cut from leaves of silver with a few devices on the obverse 
and in some cases on both sides Taken together the devices 
r^nge from human and animal figures to religious and plane 
tary symbols These coins which may be assigned to the 
period, 600 to 200 B 0 c''ntiDued in circulation oven latef, 
particularly in South India Therefore tho invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great had no influence on Indian coinage 
though an Indian prince Saubhuti imitated the Greek 
example and struck a silver coin Casting of copper 
corns was practised m India from the fifth century to 
the third century BO Die struck coins came into 
existence m North Western India towards the close 
of the fourth century B C , with devices fike tho sxaslM 
iodhttreeorvihafo * Double dto coins again of North 
.Western India, are better and show Iranian influence though 
devices like the bull and the elephant are Indian But the 
Mitra corns of the second and first centuries B 0 , vfith the 
names of ten kings (Sunga) in Brahmi script and the Mathura 
coins with twelve royal names, though double die struck, ar® 
free from foreign influence The coins of Malwa illustrate the 
transition from ‘ punch maiked to die-struck coinage Thus a 
system of coinage originated in India and evolved on 
indigenous lines till Greek contact in the second century B C 
and tho following centunes improved and ennohed it \ 

Indo-Greek The Greek coins m India have given us 
tho names of thirty three rulers most of whom aro unknown 
to other sources of history Their chamcteristic features are 
portrait heads and bilingual legends , most of them are circular 
and conform to the Persian or Indian standard of weight 
The silver coins aro tho dtdrachm {double drachm) and tba 

* C JT J T pp 644 and 649 
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hirntdrachvi {half drachm) Demetnos struck copper coins 
With legends in two scripts — Greek and Kharoshthi on the 
obverse and* the reverse respectively Eukratides imitated 
him and issued copper and silver coins, and one of his coppei 
colhs contains the figure of Zeus who is described as the 
citj god of Kaptsa The coins of Apollodotos and Menander 
are abundant, and their circulation at Broach as late as the 
first century A D , is vouched for hj the Pertphis The portrait 
heads of two queens, Agatholleia and Kalliopo aie found 
together with those of Strato I (son of the former) and 
Hennaios (husband of tho latter) Tho silver coins of 
the Antialkidas are also numerous In general, the portraits 
on the obverse are so clear and realistic that we can gam 
some idea of the phj sical characters of the Indo Greek kings 
Bcmcob on tho reverse include animals like the elephant and 
tho bull Indo*Grcck comago supplies an ov:cellent example 
of cultural assituilntion , tho exclusively Hellenistic features 
of Bactrian comago were gradually modified by the introduc- 
tion of Indmu elements It shows that ' the engravers were 
nc^moro slavish copyists of IVestcm models, but were giving 
(reo and spontaneous oxpiession to their own ideas * 

Saha and Pahlava The copper corns of hfaues show 
^Grcck gods and goddesses and tho elephant s head m imitation 
of a certlfin com of Demetnos, on one com, be is seated on 
horse back In tlio silver and copper coins of Azos I, Lakshmi 
18 found along with Greek gods and goddesses and on one 
copper piece, ho is seated cross legged Tho name Vonones is 
found along with that of lus brother or his nephew Gondo 
phemes appears on horse back on the obverse of hia billon 
(alloir ot BiUer and copper) corns, while on the reverse some- 
times Siva 13 found The Indian strategoa Aspavarman s name 
IS found on tho coins of both Arcs I and Gondophcines, mdi 
eating tho connection between the Saka and Pahlava rulers. 
Thore-stnkmg of tho coins of Apollodotos and Hippostratos 
by Azes I shows tho Saka conquest of the Indo-Greck king 
dom The li’jngual fashion was continued bj theSakas and 
the Pahla%*a3 
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Western Kshalrapa Nahapana and Chaslitana unitii' 
ted the Greek httnidTnchm and used Greek on ^the obrerse 
and Kharoshthi and Nagaji (modified Brahmi) on the teverea 
After the death of Chaahtana, Kharoahthi drops out and bs 
descendants used the Buddhist symbol on the reverse 
and their portraits characteristically Saka, on the obverse of 
their hemidrachms Prom tbo reign of Jivadaman (2nd half 
of the nd century AD), the grandson of Eudradaman I. 
the date of issue is given invariably down to the end of the 
^Tiasty 

Kushan The Boman mflnence on Kushan coins 
has already been detailed The copper coins of Khad 
phises I contain the bull on the obverse and the Bactnan camel 
on the reverse Khadpises II issued the double Btaler, the 
stater (dmara from Boman denarius), the quarter-sia^e^. 
and on some of these coins, he appears cross legged on a couch 
or his head or bust is found On one com be is seated m a 
obanot drawn by two horses His copper coins represent him 
as standing and placing an offenng on an altar “ The portrait 
of the king is most realistic though hardly flattenng-^^ 
corpulent figure with a long heavy face and a large nose, he 
appears wearing the longKushana cloak and tall ‘ Gilgit ' boots, 
on his head a conical hat with streatnersl * On the reverse 
of his coins IB found Siva or his charaotenstio* symbol 
Eanisbka uses corrupt Greek for bis com legends The reverse 
of his gold and copper coins exhibits a vanety of gods Greek 
Helios Herakles and Selene , Hindu Siva , Iranian Athro, 
Pire,’ Oado, the wind god, Ardokhsho and Nana , and the 
Buddha On the obverse of some of his coins he is standing, 
and on a few of his copper coins sitting on a throne 
Hunshka s copper coin shows him seated cross legged, seated 
with raised arms icclining on a couch and riding an elephant 
and on the reverse many gods appear Siva and Nandi arc 
characteristic of the reverse of Vasudeva s issues and on the 
other side the king is standing The coins of the successors of 
Vasudeva are degenerate imitations of his type'and of that of 
Kanishka Yaudheyas and other republican tribes imitated tt® 
copper coinage of the Eushans, just as the Eunmdas ani 
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others oi tho Panjab had copied Greek an 1 Saka types in the 
first centnry^ C 

Andhra The coins of the 4ndhras are found in the 
Kqshna Godavari Valley North Konkan the Central Provinces 
and Alalwa The earliest pieces are assigned to about 150 B C 
The metal employed is mostly potin (billon) and lead the 
legends are in Brahmi and tho devic‘*3 tho chattja bow and 
elephant Gautamiputra Satakami restruck many of tho 
numerous coins of Nahapana in token of his grand victory 
over him "We have notice I the ship corns of Tajna Satakanrl 

Tamil The earliest corns aro meroweights of gold with 
a punch mark on one side the cup shaped padma tankas 
reveal punch marks on both sides and dio-struck coins followed 
Punch marked corns continued in circulation till about A D 200 
Dunng the early centuries of the Christian era Roman gold 
currency prevailed Some copper ship corns seem to be 
imitations o! Andhra types and are assigned to the 3rd con 
tury A D the earliest PoUava corns are of this kind 
, Foreign Influence Obviously Indian coinage dunng 
200 B C — A D 300 is much indebted to the Greek achieve- 
ment but the process of gradual Ind anisation of the forego 
art IS unmistakable A careful inspection of the successive 
coinage? of the Indo-G reeks tbeSakas and the Eushanas will 
show that the strongest inBuences of puro Greek art had 
passed away before the reign of Kanishka In the Eushan 
(Kanishkan) penod the whole fabnc of the coins if not entirely 
Indian is far more oriental than Greek After all is said the 
art was produced in India and must have been largely if not 
entirelj* the work of Indian craftsmen * 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE GUPTA AGE (300-600) 


SECTION I CHANDRaGUPTA I (320— e 330} 

Sri Gupta and Ghatotkacha The predecessors ol 
Mabaraiadhiraja Chandragupta I were Maharaja Sri Gupta 
and Maharaja Ghatotkacha, according to the Allahabad Pillar 
yiscnption ot Samudragupta and other Gupta inscriptious. 
This distipatiaa la pt^itrcAl et&tas hstween Cbandrsgnpta I 
and hi3 predecessors may be regarded as well founded, and tha 
latter treated as local pnncea of Magadha I tsing, the Chinese 
pilgrim, who travelled m India between 671 und 695 refers 
to Maharaja Sn Gupta as the builder of a temple five 
hundred years before This reference would assign the first 
known Gupta to about 195 Obviously more than a century 
IS untenable for two rulers aa the accession of Cbandragupts I 
took place in 820 Therefore Sn Gupta may be assigned to 
the last quarter of the third century and Ghatotkacha to {be 
hist two decades of the folloxnng centurx I tsing s statement 
may be broadly mterpreted as refemng to the fifth century 
counting back from his own time (seventh century), t c , the 
third century fi') 

Chandragupta I. About Chandragupta I wo know 
from his title of Maharajadbtraja (though a later record styles 
him merely Maharaja) that his position was different from 
that of his grandfather and father Ho must have founded 
the Gupta era of 320 as he was the first imperial Gu^ta the 
recent attempt to push back the commencement of that era to 
200 is not generally appreciated His marriage with Kumars 
devj, a Luohohhavi princess, is alluded to with so much pn^® 
and satisfaction m the records of hia successors that the 
inference is legituait© that it must have contributed to the 
rise of the Guptas As we possess neither his inscriptions nor 
his coins — though a few scholars would attribute some coio® 
to him—, his imperial position is an inference from the record* 
of others, and we are m the dark about his achievement* 
entitling him to that position According to the ParaMS, the 
Gupta dommiona included Mi^dha, Allahabad and Oadh 
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and this is generallj regarded as descnptiive o{ the kingdom 
of Chandragupta I bub some would take that description 
as referable to the time of his predecessors The effects of the 
Lichchbari matrimonial connection are estimated variously b> 
scholars Thus there is much obscuntj about the activities of 
Chandragupta I ]U8tifjing bia imperial title and his founda 
tion of an era 

The Kaumudimahotsava Eecently attempts have 
been made to throw further light on the career of the first im 
penal Gupta Di K P Jayaawal has reconstructed his histoiiy 
m the light of the data provided by the Kauvixidi nahotsava a 
Sansknt drama regarded as the work of a lady * The story 
IS that one Chandasena usurped the throne of Magadha and 
ruled with an iron hand with the support of the Lichohhavis 
Consequent on a popular revolt the usurper was expelled and 
his dynasty abolished According to Dr Jayaswal, Samudta 
gupta effected the restoration of his dynasty to the imperial 
throne of Pataliputra by hts warlike career The histoncal 
value of the dr^ma depends mamly on the validity of the 
iffentificatioQ of Chandasena with Chandragupta I, but the 
grounds for the idontification are not adequate though the 
tendency in some quarters to disparage dramatic tradition in 
general from the historical point of view is to be regretted t 

The Meharauli Imcnption Another attempt to 
elucidate the imperial career of Chandragupta I is to regard 
him as the Chandra of the posthumous Iron Pillar inscription 
at Meharauli (near Delhi) who after his victory in Bengal 
crossed the seven mouths of the Indus inflicted a defeat on 
the Bahlikas (and) acquired the sole rule of the earth by long 
continued efforts of his own arms The last words are empha 
Bised to bring out Chandra s acquisition of an empire by self 
effort though they may be regarded as merely conventional 
The achievements mentioned m the record harmonise better 
with the conquest of the Westem Satraps by Chandragupta II, 
on some of whose coins the shortened form of his name — 
Chandra — occurs In the light of the inscriptional data it is 

’ Bislory of India ^ A D to 350 A D (1913) pp 213-28 
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Dot proper to identify Chandra with anv pettj ruler The 
choice lies between Chandragupta I and II Mpre definite 
evidence is desirable before the Meliaranh record is ascnbftl 
to the former If such evidence is available, he maj be 
regarded as the Gupta Philip and Ins son as the Gupta 
Alexander * 

SSCTION II SAMUDRAGUPTA Ic 330-c 3S0) 
Accession It is snpposed bj a few scholars that 
Chandragupta I was succeeded bj his first son, Kacha who«e 
cSins exist This view is propped up b> the fact recorded in the 
Allahabad Pillar msonption of Samudragupta that he was 
chosen heir-designate by his father, with the result that the 
rejected candidates became disconsolate, andbj the supposition 
that that record suggests a war of succession before Samudra 
gupta could be at ease at Patabputra But Kacha has no 
place in the official genealogj which mentions Saroudrsgoptaas 
the immediate eaccessor of Chandragupta 1. Further the 
Kacha corns are the same as those of Samudragupta m weight, 
fabnc and tj-pe, and the legends describe hire as ** the cxtCT 
mmator of all kings " and as " conqueror of the world who 
conquers heaven b> bis best actions expressions applied to 
Samudragupta m other records Therefore the jdentitJ of the 
two 19 cxtremeli probable and it maj be surmiyd that 
Samudragupta was called Kacha, short for the name of tie 
grandfather, Ghatotkacha, 330 is merelj the conjectural date 
of his accession to the throne 

The Pillar Inscription The Jong, undated mscnptJO» 
of Samudragupta m Classical Sanskrit, incised on an Asokan 
pillar, probablj onginall} at Kausambi, but now at All&habad 
IS in the Gupta lanetj of the Nagan script . all the S3 hoes 
constitute a single gigantic sentenco with a beautiful Ter«e 
{lines 7 and 8) regarded bj ownpetent cnfctcs to bo rot 
unworthy of Kalidasa It ins composed hj Shhadandsnajnfcs 
(Commander in Chief) Ilansene It was once treated as » 
posthumom record of Samudragupta lieeausa tho ascent of hi* 
fame to Indra’s region was understood as his translation totb* 
other world But the absence of aaj reference to h* 
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asvamedha from the epigraph is decisive proof of its composi 
tton dunng, the liie time of Samudragupta. The order m 
■which events are mentioned cannot be taken as the chrono- 
logical order Though eome of the personal and place names 
of the record have not been identified satisfactorilj , the contents 
of the document are on the whole clear Omitting the 
conventional phraseology appearing here and there and refusing 
to underhne the etceteras, may regard the inscription as 
thoroughly historical Upon this single record rests the name 
and fame of the real founder of tlio Gupta Empire , except in 
the first four lines, there are no serious lacunae in it 

Samudragupta's Accomplishments The first part 
of the Pillar inscription describes Samudragupta as one who, 
in his own person, resolved the eternal conflict between 
poetry and prosperity or learmng and wealth , m other words 
he was both king and poet He was chosen by his father as 
the heir apparent on account of his real worth, and the courtiers 
were delighted, while his brothers were confounded , this idea 
IS conveyed to ns a remarkable verse m such a manner that 
w6 feel we see the whole scene with our own eyes Then his 
‘extirpation” of Achy uta and Nagasena is described, his 
captnxe of a member of the Kota family and his residence at 
Patahp^tra, free from any anxiety This datum is inadequate 
for founding upon it the theory of a disputed succession 
Then his moral, intellectual and warlike qualities are 
detailed , his love of dharma, his piercing intellect, his 
learning (poetry) and his valour (paroftrflmonfco) Here is a 
second tefeience to his ability as a poet 

His South Indian Expedition The next part of the 
inscription is the most important It enumerates the conquests 
of Samudragupta and their effects on his imperial position He 
captured and liberated ” Mabendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja 
of Mahakantara Mantarajaof Knrvla, Mahendragin of Pishta 
pura.Svamidatta of Kottura, Hamana of Erandapalla, Yishnu- 
gopa of Kanchi Nilaxaja of AvamuLta, Hastivarman of Yengi, 
tJgrasena of Palakka, Kubera of Devarashtra, Dhananjayaof 
xIuBrdaiaputa and" * all' tfie other kings ot' iJakslimapatha 
The extent of Bamudragupta’s Kinquests in South India can 
be correctly determined only if those place names are properly 
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iSenUSed Beading Knrala a? Kerala and identifsing Kottm 
vith Kothur (Coimbatore District) and Palakka with Pal^a* 
(Sonth llalabar Distnct) it was once thonght that S^udr^ 
gnpta B invasion covered mo^t of South India and Dr Hoerae 
went further on the basis of the expression all the otKer 
kings of Dakshmapatha and descnb^ the Gopta Empire as 
more extensive than the Manrj a Empire But those identm 
cations are now held as untenable Though the equation oI 
Kurala with Colair lake fGodavan Distnct) or KhurdaEoad 
(Qnssa) is unsatisfactorj Kottura is Kothoor (GanjamDis^nct 
and Palakka is Pakkai (Kellore Distnct) The identification e 
Erandapalla with Erandol (Kbandesh District, Bombaj) m 
of Devarashtra with Maharashtra led to the belief tha 
Samudragupta returned home from Kancbi cia Western lodia. 
But Erandapalla is taken as identical with Erandapah (Gan 
jam Distnct) and Devarashtra with Yellamanchih Taluk of tw 
Vizagapatam Distnct by Prof Jonveau Duhreuil, and 
fore there is no question of the mclosion of the SfaratW 
country within Samudraguptae sphere of operations Eo«^ 
js South Kosala ilahakantara is the n^ghhounng 
region , and Pishtapura is Pithapuram (Grfavan Distnct) 
Vengi and Kanchi are obvious Avamukta and Kusthalap^ 
must be near one of the places mentioned above in the 
Andhradesa. Therefore Samudragupta s expedition's coo 
fined to the East Coast as far as I^ncbiparam Prof Jduvwd 
D nbreuil thinks that the alleged liberation of South Indian 
potentates means in plain language the defeat of Samudiu 
gupta probably by a confederacy of princes and observes 
is no more a new Alexander marching ^^cta^ou9ly through 
South India , it was simply the unfortunate attempt oPa king 
from th* North who wanted to annex the coast of Onssa hut 
completely failed ' * The French scholar imagines tbs'* 
Samudragupta was no boy catching butterflies and setticg 
them free But the reinstatement of conquered kings 
not at aU novel , even Alexander treats Poros generouslj 
tl e end The Pillar inscription distinguishes clearlj between 
extirpation and liberation — two different policic* 
pursurf by Samudragupta with regard to Northern 
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Southern India respectiTely, and refers to fclio activities of his 
officers in connection ^vlth the restoration of the wealth of 
the vanquished princes The idea of a confederacy is purely 
imaginarj No doubt tho East CJoast was not annexed to tho 
Gupta Empire, and this is in accordance with the indications 
m the record itself The severest cntio of the Gupta monarch 
alludes to his probable initial success, even this may bo consis 
tently denied by As far as the available evidence goes, tho 
success of the expedition is unquestionable It may bo con- 
jectnrally assigned to about 350 It is mainly on the strength 
of his South Indian achievement that Dr Smith hails Samp- 
dragupfca as the Indian Napoleon The Arthasnstm of Kantilja 
mentions three types of conquerors Dharmavtjayi, Loblia 
vtjayt and Astiravtjayt (righteons, covetous and devihsh 
conquerors), and on the ground that he reinstalled the South 
Indian princes, some would regard Saroudragupta as a right 
eons conqueror, but in Northern India he behaved like an 
^sttravi;avt Only a speculative answer is possible to the 
question why he did not incorporate the conquered southern 
terntory in bis cjppire Perhaps hia ambition was only to 
sicnre recognition of his imperial position m Sonth India He 
annexed the 'Vakataka territory in Central India, but did not 
touch their possessions m the Dakban His numerous alhan 
ces in f Northern and "Western India show that he cared more 
for paramountcy than for a very extensive empire It appeals 
that ho was a statesman as well as a great soldier 

His Annexations and Alliances. As regaids 
Samudragupta’s annexations in Northern India, he claims to 
have exterminated Budradeva, Matilta, Nagadatta, Chandra 
varm^n, Ganapatinaga, Nagasena Acbyuta Nandm Balavai 
man and other Inags of Aryavarta Of these, Achyuta and Naga 
sena seem to have encountered Samudragupta twice All the 
pnnees mentioned above ruled over territories included mthe 
upper Gangetio Valley, Central India and Eastern India 
Samudragupta’s allies were numerous m North Eastern India, 
at the foot of the Himalayas, and in the Panjab, Eajputana, 
ilalwa, "Western India and the Central Provinces, the chief 
among them being the kings of Assam and Neial and the re 
publican tribes, Malavas, i^nnayauas, Yandheyas, Prarjunas 
and Abhiras Another senes of allies is mentioned 
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incIudiDg tlio Kuslians, tho Western Satrap and 
CeyJonese and ** all other dwellers jn islands* This last 
expression has fired tho imagination ol some scholars, • who 
speak of the co-oporatton of Samudragupta’s narj with his 
annj m his digvtjciya and of the extension of Ins power to Uie 
islands of tho Ba> of Bengal and to tho JIalaj \rchipelago Hia 
relations with Ge>lon arc confirmed bj Chinese evidence, 
which mentions ileghavamas embassj to him in order to 
obtain bia permission for the building of a Sinhalese monasterv 
at Bodh Gaya That king of Ceylon ruled from e 352 to c 379, 
and hi3 sjnchronism with Samudragupta is an important 
chronological datum 

His A.ccompUshmenta Again. Tlio third and last part of 
Hansena sprosasli reinforces Samudragupta’s accomphshments 
by mentioning bis “ sharp and pobshed intellect,” his mnsi 
cal talents, and his title of i iviffljn (king of poets) justified b) 
lus poetical works capable of securing the means of livelihood 
to learned men Here we have the third reference to his enii 
nence as a poet Though none of bis works are extant, it 
improper to dismiss the three references to hiSliterarj aehievt 
ment as baseless Hts lynst coins, the best of bis eight t}T<^ 
confirm Ins proficiency m music It is not necessary to inter 
pret the term Aaiirfi/o in its technical sense and regard huu 
asBupenorto a wa^aAoti (a great poet) and as a polyglot In 
the genealogical section of the record he is mentioned as the 
daughter’s son of Iiichchhavi ' Lastly Harisena, the author 
of this piece of poetic prose, is given his ofiScial designation of 
Mahadandanayaka and desenb^ as “ the slave of the feel of 
the (Farama — ^) Bbattaraka " (Samudragupta) Though the 
conventional parts of the eulogy are worthless for histoncal 
purposes, the glonfication and even deification of monarchy 
hi Hansena cannot escape notice , the king was “ a humau 
being in so (at as he conformed to the conventions of men, hut 
m reahty , he was a god residing in this world ’ 

Data of the Raghuvamsa Some scholars in their 
search for the historical nucleus which captured the unagi 
nation of Kahdasa m his account of Eaghu’s digwjnj/fl, have 
arrived at discordant condnsiona, while a few others thmk that 
the poet followed the Epics and the Pxiranas In tb* 
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connection, the name of Samudragupta is prominently canvas 
sed for the honour, though other suggestions are not \%anting 
There are some similarities between Hansena's expressions and 
those employed bj Kalidasa, but it is far fetched to interpret the 
latter’s phrase * AsamudroX^yiitiaanam ” as kings from 
Samudra (gupta) ” A largo number of such phrases, picked up 
from the Baghuvamsa and other works of Kalidasa, may rea 
Bonably suggest, however, that the poet, when ho dealt with 
the history of Eaghu, had at the hack of Ins mind at any rate, 
the martial achievements of the Guptas m general and thow 
of Samudragupta in particular This suggestion is further 
strengthened by the high probabilitj that Kalidasa lived in the 
fifth century in the Gupta Empire 

The Asvamedha Revived Samudragupta’s only other 
inscription at Eran, also without date, seems to have been 
indited after the successful termination of his wars and his 
performance of one or mold horse sacrifices, indicative of his 
paramountoy He issued coins of the asvamedha typo with 
the legend ‘ restorer of the asvamedha, ' and further there is 
a seal with the figure of a horse and the inscnption ’Farakrama," 
besides a stone horse at Lucknow The records of Ins euccessois 
describe him as chirotsanna avamedha harttu or the restorer of 
the hotse-saciifice which had been in abe^ ance for a long time 
Though 6outh Indian kings performed horse sacrifices galore 
after Pushyamitra, the Gupta claim is nob without foundation 
as far as Northern India is concerned Some think that 
Samudragupta imitated the practice of South Indian princes. A 
number of titles assumed by him on his coins corroborate his 
martial career As the firdb known date of his siicccessoi is 
380, luk death may be assigned to that year 

Samudra’s place in Gupta History Samudragupta 
was the real founder of the Gupta Empire Though it was con 
fined to Northern India and mucli smaller than the Jlaurj a 
Empire, his imperial influence was much greater than is indi 
cated by his teintorial possessions He was a devout Vaislmava 
who stood for the harmony of creeds He was the patron of 
the distinguished Buddhist Vasubandhu, and seems to have 
evinced interest in Buddhism Morover he should be credited 
with a share in the advancement of culture characteristic of bis 
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dynasty he certainly laid the foundations ol the Gupta 
cultural edifice as well 

SECTION ni CHANDRAGUPTA 11 (c 380— < 415) 
Ramagupta In the light of certain literary traitions 
Samudragupta is supposed to have been succeeded by 
gupta. We have adverted to the story of the fatal end of the 
last ^Sustern Satrap Without aufestioning Bamapptas 
poltroonery and the chivalrous conduct ol his younger brothw 

Chandragupta II and of the latter s marriage with his brothers 
wife Dhruvadavi wc may 1 a\e critical misginngs regarm^ 
the enthronement ol the former because of the omission of bis 
name from the olhcial genealogy and because he is unkimwn to 
numismatics Therefore Chandragupta II may be regarded as 
the direct successor ol his father who seems to have chosen bun 


for the throne 

Chandragupta*s Conquest of Western 
Though the chronological lunits ol Chandragupta s reigu 
clearly indicated by the Mathura mscnption (different iroffl 
the old undated one) ol Gupta era 6 l= 3 Ml+ 61 * A.D ^ 
and the Sanchi record of Gupta era- 03= A P 4l9 ni3 hfe 
obscure A dateless Udayagin (Malwa) Cave inscription says 
that the emperor went there m p rson with a view to conquer 
mg the whole world \3 a pirelimmary to his conquest o 
Western India he married his daughter Prabhavati by ui 
second que^n Iiubcranaga to thoVaVataka king Budrasena 1 
The details of his obliteration ol Mio Western batrap principa- 
lity under Budrasimba III are unknown though his victory is 
vouched for positively by bis inscriptions and coins and by 
later traditions and negatively by the cessation of Sntra^ 
coins alter 3SS The coniectural data of the conquest is 
though some surest 409 Chandragupta II celebratw a 
horse sacrifice probably after his annexation of Western Indi^ 
and a stone horse is found near Benares with the legen 
Chandragu, His title of Ydrramaditya was assumed p^ 
bably m that connection and he is identified with the tradi 
tional Yikramaditya tho destroyer of the Sakas (Wes*^e^ 
Satraps) and emp“ror of TJjiam Tho mcorporat on of Wests® 
India in the Gupta Empire enormously enriched it by oxteud 
mg its limits to the Arabian Sea established direct overs® 
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contact with the Edman Empire, and increased the commer- 
cial importance of 'Cfjjain But it is uncertain whether the 
great* sea port o! Broach belonged to the Gupta Empire, which 
stretched from the Himalayas to the Narmada and practically 
t(?fcbe Jfahanadi and from the month of the Hughli to the 
Jumna and the Chambal 

The Capital Though Pataliputra continued to bo the 
capital of the Gupta Empire as m the reign of Samudragupta, 
Ejjain appears to have become the de /ncfohead quarters of the 
emperor Slosfc of the inscriptions of Chandragupta are found tn 
Malwa Probably here lies the reason for Pa hien’s not 
mentioning tho name of that cmperoi Tradition associates 
Vikramaditi'a with both Xljjam and Pataliputra , even Ayodh>a 
IS referred to as the imperial capital Inscriptions of the 
Kadamhas emphasise their matnmonial connections with the 
Guptas, and Sanskrit Literature alludes to Yikramadibya’s 
diplomatic relations with Euntala throngh Kalidasa Cbandra< 
gupta’s many com tjpes exhibit his numerous titles expressive 
of his valour must have died between 412 and 415 after 
a*reign of more than thirty years 

Fa'hien Tho atiradaUhtna (from right to left) journey of 
Pahien, the Buddhist ptignm, from Changan (China) te 
Northern India almost on foot, and thence by sea to Ce} Ion, Java 
and Clung Chon (China), is an important chapter in the annala 
of pious adventure He spent fifteen years of Ins life (399 414) 
m travel , nine jears m India, mcluiliug six jears m the 
Gupta Empire, Ho started from Central China, 
* crossed the Gobi desert iiassed through Khotan, 
Kashgar, Udyana, Gnudhara Afghanistan and 
tho Panjab, and rcachetl Mathura having witnessed tho pros 
porous state of Buddhism all along the route Ho describes tho 
condition of tho Gangotic Doab, calls it the Middle Kingdom 
of tho Brahmans, and portrays tho character of tho 
iroponal administration Contmaing liisjournej, ho visited 
Kanau], Ayodhya, Bravasti, Kapilavastn Kusinngaro and 
Vaisali^ and arrived. atPatabputm Ho mcnfciaoa thn atoon 
buildings of Asoka erected by spirits ' and the hospitals of 
Magadha. Thcnco ho proceeded to Eajagriha, BodhGaja 
and Benares. Owing to tho mountains and tho insecurity of 
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the roads of the Dakhan, he returned to Pataliputra, where be 
stayed for three years studying Sanskrit and copying inanj 
Buddhist scriptures, mcludrag the Yxnaya’pitaJca, and thus 
carried out the main object of his journey to India After 
the expiry of that period, he continued his travel, reached tne 
sea port of Tatnluk, and remained there for two years before 
leaving for Ceylon with copies of the Buddhist Canon and 
images and paintings 

Historical Value of his Journal The account of Fa 
hicn 8 travel is full of miracles, demons, relics of the Buddha 
(his footprints, teeth, bowl, etc), monks and nnns, and 
many strange things He was primarily interested in Indian 
Buddhism, and looked at things through Buddhist spectacles 
He was not interested in politics or admimstration direotlj 
His general observations on Indian hfe are somewhat exag 
gerated and sometimes even untrue — the unqualified practice 

o( ahmsa, the extreme punby of the people’s lives from the poiot 

of view of their food and drink, and the use of cowne shells as 
medium of exchange Still he notes the d^ay of Buddhi^ 
holy places like Kapilavastu and Kusinagara and his refereaA 
to the Middle Country as Brahman land is significant Though 
hiB religion was vigorous and powerful in North 'Western 
India and bejond, m the Gangetic "Valley its position 
behind Brahmanism Above all bis observations *on the 
Gupta administration are precious m so far as they a™ 
objective and relate to a subject about which nothing sub- 
stantial IS known from other sources 

SECTION IV KUMARAGUPTA I [c 415-c 455) 

and * 

SKANDAGUPTA (c 455-c 467) 
Kumaragupta I Dunog the first hall of the fifth cen 
tury, the Gupta Empiie enjojed uninterrupted peace and 
tranquillity The consolidation of it bj Chandragupta II 
creased its prosperity and prestige and facilitated the task of 
hia successor Kumaragupta maintained intact his inherited 
position Hi« abundant coinage and the provenance of h>3 
inscriptions show that he controlled the whole empire firm!' 
and wisely He perform^ the horse-Baenfico and issued an 
appropriate coinage He styled himself Mahendraditya Hi* 
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■Vaishnavism did not prevent him from favouring the SLanda 
cult by hi8 peacock coins and by naming hia son Skanda a 
variant of his oivn name Kntnara His reign constitutes an 
epoch m cultural histori It is a good commentary on his 
iidpenal admimstration that a company of silk weavers 
immigrated into hia dominions and became highly prosperous 
This state of affairs was disturbed towards the close of his 
reign by the powerful and wealthy Pushyamitras a tribe 
belonging to the Narmada region who overpowered the 
imperial army sent against them But Pnneo Skanda defeated 
them and rehabilitated the fortunes of his dynasty with somo 
difficulty including personal discomforts 

Skandagupta The theory of succession disputes even 
during the pendency of the late wax does not seem to be well 
founded Skandagupta was tbo direct successor to Ins father 
who did nob live to congratulate lus victoiious son Ho was 
the last great Gupta of the imperial line who manfully struggled 
against the great estemal dangei to the empire — the Huns'— 
and removed it the time being about 458 Hecommemoraied 
Ifla double victory by erecting a pillar at Bhitari near Benares 
crownel with a statue of Vishnu and inscribed with the story 
of the gland deliverance from the Pushyamitra and Hun 
penis ^The debasement of his cunency m certain respects 
must nkve been caused by the costliness of the Hume wai 
His Gimar inscription mentions the bieach of Lake Sudarsana 
in 455 and its repair m the following year by Chakrapalita the 
son of Governor Pamadatta (peihaps the Iranian Parnadata) 
m tl e short period of two months He continued the 
enlightened attitude towaidsiehgionchaiactensticof his family 
SECTION V THE DECLINE OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 
Successors of Skandagupta During the next ten 
years (c 467 — c 477) the impeiial tluone was occupied by 
Puragupta Narasimbagupta and Kumaragupta II This 
period witnessed the empire 8 loss of Kath awar and 
Western Sfalwa Budhagupta ruled fram about 477 to 
about 49b over the territoiy from Bengal to Eastern 
Malwa He was followed by Tatbagatagupta and Baladitya 
(probably identical with Bhanugupta) The Hun chief 
Toramana challenged the Gupta power md established his 
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authority in Walwa about 600 Two years later he was 
succeeded b> hia eon Mihiragula About 510 he was defeated 
by Baladit> a who accordmgto Hmen Tsang, set him (Ae at 
the instance of the Queen Mothei This victory over the Huns 
was completed about 63d by Yasodharman of Malwa ‘If 
Baladitya were the same aa Bbanugupta, he must have reigned 
till about 645 But the nse of Yasodharman and of the 
Mauhhans practically ecbpsed the imperial line, which conli 
nued for some time more in Eastern India Adityasena who 
revived the Gupta Empire in the 7th century after the death 
of Harsha, belonged to the dynasty of the Guptas of Magadha 
whose connection with the imperial Gupta family is a matter 
for conjecture 

Causes of Decline Even under the great Guptas 
imperial strength was impaired by the hostility of tha Pushj'a 
mitias (bracketed with the Patumitras and Durmitras in the 
Puranas) and the Hume hordes Thougli Slcandagupta’s onergi 
saved the empire for the moment, itg evil day was only post 
poned Eis successors were un&t to cope with tlie increasiogl) 
complicated situation resulting from the etfterpnse and fesp- 
city of Mihiragula and his father Tho foresight of Chandra 
gnptft II in concentrating on tho Western front of the empire 
was not exhibited by bis successors, some of whom vegetated 
at Pataliputra A few scholars attribute the ultimals failure 
of the empire partly to the devotion of the last three kings to 
Buddhism But their prcdecessoTB were nob “accursed 
Buddhists The Gupta mooarchs sometimes modided the 
law of primogeniture into that of ultimogemture, but such a 
change m succession at the reigning sovereign s discretion 
would not work wcU except under strong rulers of shrewd 
judgment Coupled with royal polj gamy such a system of 
Succession to the throne would convert tho palace into ft 
garden m times of enthroned imbecility The relations of th* 
Guptas with the Yakatakas, regularised by Chandragupta H 
somehow became hostile m tho troubled days of the Hun 
irruption Last!) , tho great hereditary officers of state and 
feudatories of tho empire were so powerful that they cas^f 
conxerted their gubernatorial and subordmato status into* 
regal one m tho jears of impcnal troubles and tribulatioDB" 
Kathiawar, Malna, Kanaoj and Bengal 
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SECTION VI ADMINISTRATION 
iQScnptional Data Wo have mentioned the selection 
of the heir apparent by the king, the apotheosis of monarchy m 
Harisena’a epigraph, and the hereditary character of some of 
ttfe high offices of state Civil and militarj offices -were held 
by the same person Hansena (Minister for 

Peace and War), Kumarantatya (Junior Minister, but vanouslj 
interpreted) and ilahadandanayaJca (Commander in Chief), 
and hia father had also been Commander m Chief The emst 
once of a ministerial council la vaguely implied m the Alla^a 
bad Pillar inscription, which refers to the delight of the sabhyas 
at the selection of Samndragopta for the throne Provinces 
were called Bhuktis and Desas and Districts, Vtshayas and 
Pradesas, Provincial Goiemors, Dporifcos, (preferably princes) 
and Gopins and Distnct Officers, Vtsbayapatts There were 
numerous other officials as the (President of 

the City Guild) The District was sub divided into villages 
governed by headmen In some respects there was a falling 
off from the Maurj an standard 

* Fa*hien ^bese dry bones of epigraphical data are made 
to live by Pa hien's observations *' The people are prosperous 
and happy without registration or official restrictions Only those 
who till the King's land have to pay so much on the profit they 
make Those who want to go away, may go , those who want to 
^top, may stop The King m bis administration uses no 
lorporal punishments , cnmmals are merely fined according to 
:he gravity of their offences Even for a second attempt at rebel 
ion, the punishment is onI> the loss of the right hand The 
non the King's bod^ guard have all fixed salaries * This is 
1. picture of mild and benevolent administration, free from 
vexatious state interference m the individual s life The 
ahservation regarding ro^al revenue seems to imply that 
cultivators other than the king s tenants had no land revenue 
to pay I In regard to the criminal law and absence of the 
passport regulations, the Mauiyan government was verj 
different The Gupta administration was eminently efficient 
in-WjpjL'g aa, P-uHifeii ‘vi-ifialZfeli 

without molestation throughout the Gangelic Vallej 


•Ha Giles, The Travels of Fa-h%en (1923), pp 20 21 
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SECTION VII RELIGION 

Brahmanism The tnnmph of the orthodox religioa 
represented by Vedic ntnahsm Saivism and Vaishnavism is 
clear from the inscriptions coins of the Guptas the literati^e 
of the period and the notes of Fa hien referring to the Gangetic 
Valley as the land of the Brahmans and to the neglect suffered 
by one or two of the holy places of Buddhism Most of the 
Guptas were Brahmanists specially devoted to Vaishnavism 
but then ministers and other officials belonged to various 
danommations The great djmasts of the sixth century 
followed a similar policy though Mihiragula m the ardency of 
his Sivabhakti did not spare the Buddhists The worship of 
images and celebration of religious festivals gave a popular 
character to Brahmanism together with the composition of 
popular hterature like the Pttranas The absorption of the 
foreign elements in the population after the period of foreign 
rule into the Bcabmamcal society and the conseffuent soeal 
reorganisation contributed to the stiengtb of Brahmanisra 
and account for the energy it evinced during the Gupta penod 

• f 

Buddhism Fa hien s description of the condition of 
Buddhism in Central As a and North Western India testifies 
to its vigour and prosperity Though he was generally 
satisfied with its fortunes in the Gangetic plain he draws 
pointed attention to the unsatisfactory state of some 
great Buddhist centres Be„arding Kapilavastu ho remaiks 
Therein no king nor people are to be found , it is just 
like a wilderness except for the priests and some tens of 
families The countr> of Kapilavastu is desolate and 

barren with very few inhabitants On the roads white elephants 
and lions are to be feared travellers must not be incautious 
In this city (Kusinagara) too the inhabitants are few and 
scattered and are only Such a« ate connected with the priest 
hood He describes the city of Gaya as a complete waste 

within its walls Bub with reference to Bodh GayTi ho merely 
says that it is m a woody district Still there was no 
general decline of Buddhism perceptible to him A few Bui 
dhist authors weie patroms^ by the great Guptas TIi* 
remains of a largo number of monasteries and the predominance 
of Budiliiist sculptures in the S«math Museum tend to con 
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firm the impreesion of Fa-hien about the state of his religion 
m Northern India. No doubt the progress of Brahmanism 
must have reduced the comiiarativo importance of Buddhism, 
hut it was the Hun invasions that proved fatal to it in North- 
Western India by the destruction of the splendid monasteries 
which constituted the heart of Buddhism. 

Jainism. The inconspicuousnesa and lack of ambition 
of Jainism largely saved it from tbo vicissitudes of fortune. 
Though overshadowed by both Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
it never crossed the path of the former, which in consequendfc 
was less hostile to Jainism than to Buddhism. The great 
Council of 454 was held at Valabhi, and the Jain Canon of the 
Svetamharas was committed to WTiting and many copies of it 
produced. The venue of the council shows the concentration of 
Jainism in Western India In spite of its division into two 
sects, it flourished in South India as ^ell where its decline 
c immenced only in the seventh century. 

SECTION VIII, ECONOMIC CONDITION ^ 

• Fa-hien’s plcfure is an eloquent’ commentary on the 
economic condition of the Gupta Empire and on the part 
played by private initiative in the foundation of iristitutions 
for the alleviation of human. suffering: “ This (Wagadha) has 
the largest cities And towns. Its people are rich and thriving 
General emulate ono another in practising charity of 

Prosperity heart and duty to One’s neighbour.. .The elders 
and gentry of these countries have instituted in 
their capitals free hospitals and hither come all poor of helpless 
patients^ orphans, widows and cripples They are well taken 
Preg careof ; a doctor attends them, food and medicine 
Horpiial* l^eing supplied according to their needs. They 
are all made quite comfoitable, and when they 
are cured they go away.” In rnentioning cowries as medium 
of exchange, without any referonce to.the Gupta coins, Fa-bien 
records a half-truth. The cause of the general prosperity of the 
empire was the conduct of extensive trade with the West and 
the East.. con:gbri. wiJtb- ii. vud.n.ste.Al 

leflected in the Hteiature of the period and, to soife extent in 
inscriptions. The ‘Mandasor Stone inscription of Enmaragnptat, 
composed hy Vatsabhatti of hterarj^^fame, says , l From Lata 
R 13, 
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deal m flesh ' The assimilation of the status of ^vomen to 
that of Sudras was completed and their degradation ensured, 
and tBa Puranas were intended for the edification of those 
classes who had been declaied incompetent to pursue the 
stufly of the fundamental religious texts The subjection of 
Women was regularised , though they should be protected and 
generously treated, their rigorous subordination to the male 
sex was laid down, together with the wife’s worship of even 
the husband with the whip hand Mann who had declared 
the Aryan law in the previous period recommends wife beating 
in certain circumstances He was strongly opposed to ntyoga, 
but would tolerate spinsterhood in case no suitable husband 
Was available 

SECTION X. CULTURE 

“ A Golden Age.” The Gupta period has been called 
a golden age ” and compaied with the Penclean age of 
ancient Greece Some scholars speak of a Benaissance or 
rebirth of culture Though phenomenal intellectual progress 
was a distinctive feature of the age, the implication of the term 
xeBirtb'is misleading 'We have seen that the Indian mmd 
was not struck with sterility in the previous epoch of foreign 
domination , the foreign rulers, far from being inimical to 
Indian culture, speedily imbibed it and promoted its fortunes 
Therefore the Gupta period is to be characterised as one of 
“florescence” rathei than of “renascence’ There was a 
great religious and cultural revival which influenced the parts 
of India not included in the Gupta Empire and even the Hindu 
colonies across the seas In the previous epochs there had 
been substantial imperial, commercial and artistic activity, bub 
they had nob displayed so much literary and scientific energj 
as the Gupta period, which is characterised by progress m all 
directions The decline of the empire did not mean the decline 
of cultural progress, and the intellectual power it had liberated' 
flowed continuously m spite of the empire’s suspended anima 
tion m the sixth centur j . 

Language and Script The Gupta age witnessed the 
dominance of Sanskrit which had become the language of 
Mahayanism as well The N^aii script was being evolved 
from Brahmi, and the Gupta alphabet came into existenca 
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Pall was employed by tho Sinhalese Bnddbjsts acd other 
Hmayansats and the Jams confined themselves to Prahjit for 
religious purposes Tho literarj output of the age -was so 
great as to incline scholars to descnho it as one of general 
literary impulse 

Literature Tho greatness of Kalidasa ivas recognised 
by Goetbo and his /nasteriweco the SaJiuntala among the 
hundred best boohs of tho world His humility in calling 
KkhdatA himself a manda (dullard) and a pignaj has pro- 
• « « a«« ^ably been responsible for the tradition which 
represents him as a good for notlimg fellow who attained 
greatness owing to Goddess KaU a intervention and benedictioo 
On the other hand bis works prove his extensive learning 
The story that he was the contemporary of eight other 
jewels X8 unreliable though he is generally regarded as the 
piotegs of Vikramaditya He was a Sttahhalcta with Yedantic 
leanings a cultured man of aristocratic disposition His 
close association with 'Ujjain is clear His dramas are the 
Sakuntala the Malavt’kaontmtlra and the JTikramonasi hi* 
epics the Baghtvamsa and the Knmarasavibhava his lynw 
the Meghaduta or J/rg/wMondesn (the model for sandesalavyas) 
and theiJitwsamfi>im (attributed to him by some scholars with 
unneoeaaary hesitation) Many other productions have been 
fathered upon him without sufficient grounds He is the 
greatest poet and playwright in Sanskrit Literature he is 
generally assigned to the first half of the fifth centurj 
his influence on the Vafcsabhatti inscnption of 472-3 is 
evident 

The 2ltidrarakshasa of Visathadatta belongs to tfte early 
fifth century though some would assign it to the sixth cen 
tury and even later It is a play with a hero — Kautilia—hn^ 
without a heroine Devotion to the king takes the place of 
VitaJchs usual love element and politics is dominant 

d&tia throughout Kautilya who is regarded a* * 
DiiratTno (a wicked fellow) by his bitterest 
enemy Kakshasa is towards the end of the play recognised hy 
the latter as a Zldhatma (a noble soul) because ^f th® 
astonishing success of hie etateerafb Yisakhadatta has b«n 
called the Indian Corneille His o‘her drama the 
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Demchandraguptam, is known only from extracts quoted 
by another author 

"fha great admiration felt for Sudraka, the author of the 
c 1 Mnchchhakattka, has been lessened by the dis 

le. a CQver> of BhasVs C/iar«daWfl, though some would 
regard the latter as a stage adaptation of the former It is the 
story of a rich Brahman Charudatta who loves the noble 
courtesan Vasantasena and is loved by her even after his 
faulty generosity has reduced him to penurv. ‘ It is pre 
eminent among Indian plays for the distinctively dramatys 
qualities of vigour, life and action, as well as skill in the 
delineation ol character.’ * It combines serious and comic 
oituations and gti es us a good idea of the social hfo of its age. 
Its ” un Indian *’ characteristics are emphasised by those who 
support the theory of Greek influence on the Sansknt drama 
The theme of Bharavi s Ktratarjumya, a mahakavya 
assigned to the sixth century, is the conflict of Arjuna with 
Bharavi merit consists m its descriptions of 

Natiye approaching the excellence of Kahdasa 
It contains verbal jugglery of various kinds appreciated by 
Indian cntios 

Dandin and Subaudhu belong to the sixth century , though 
some wopld place them m the following century Dandm’s 
' - Kavyadarsa deals with poetics, and his Dasa 
SubandSu ^^^worfichanfo. with the adventures of ten princes 
m well adorned prose The latter work is a 
romance, emphasising the love element and introducing us to 
rogues, vagabonds, thieves, gamblers and courtesans , its value 
for socjj*l life is indeed great The Vasaiadatta of Subandhu 
is another romance full of descriptions, long compounds and 
puns It is the story of a pnnee and a princess loving each 
other in a dream, of their meeting with the help of two 
parrots, of their flight on a magic horse, and of the princess 
becoming a efcona and subsequently regaining her original 
form It constitutes no easy reading 

Panekatnnira ift. a. Qsafc. fcifiasure.hanaa of. stnrjfiR. 
intended for the instruction and ediBcation of the young, but 


[acdoxtell, op cit , p 100 
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that originally it was a book to teach politics topnncesis Btiffio 
ently clear from the researches of Prof Edgerton 
It IS to be assigned to the period, 300 — 500 Its 
* Brahmanical character has been established , the 
theory of its Buddhist origin is untenable It is the parent of Ihe 
Hitopadesa compiled after 1000 It has been translated into 
manj languages, Indian and foreign ' Probably no book except 
the Bible has been translated into so many languages, certainly 
no secular book Its influence on the fable literature of the 
world 15 astonishing Boccaccio and Chaucer were indebted to 
The story of the migration of Indian fairy tales from 
East to West 18 more wonderful and instructue than manj 
of those fairy tales themselves ‘ ’ f 

The Buddhist Amaraaimha's NaniaJinganusasona, usuallv 
called the or the lexicon of Amaxa, js devoted to 

the Bj noD^ms of personal and common names, in fc^iree 
chapters, divided into sections and arranged, after careful 
analysis from the point of view of the mtrinfiio 
Amaraiimh* connection of words ts ith other words, Eoget s 
Thesnurus of Enyhsh Wofds and Phra^i 
among modem dictionaries, being the nearest approximation 
to it It gives the gendei of names b> a skilful means con 
ducive to brevitj , and a section deals with homonjTHS and 
another with indeclmables That its author was a fiuddlast 
13 known, not from his vocabulary which is not speciall) 
Buddhist, but from Ins enumeration quite at the beginning 
of the various names of the Buddha before those of the 
Brahmanical gods are dealt with Of the numerous com 
mcntarics on the lexicon, the recently published Ttlasnrid* 
ram is one of the best extant * 

The Dhannasastras of Menu and Yajnavalkya have been 
assigned to tho previous period Though closelj modelled on 
tliat of Manu tho treatises of Narada and Bnhaspati are mote 
j,. dev eloped from the point of vaeu of law The 

MlirV.'Vnd works of this class given bj Mr P. ' 

Pur«n«i Kane in his Histori/ of tlic Dharmasnstra « 
astonishing in its length The Puranas, ongmall) 
dynastic annals, wore modified and extended through the agfi* 


• Vacdoncll, op . p MS 
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until some of them obtained their present shape m the Gupta 
age They \7ere finally transformed into religious •works 
devotfed to the glorification of Brahma, Vishnu and Srva, and 
became saturated 'with sectarianism There are 13 Puranas, 
besides Upaptiranas Though they have contributed to mass 
education and leligious instruction, their extravagances and 
superstitions can nevei conduce to the enrichment of the 
intellect or to balanced judgment The most popular of the 
Puranas is the Bhagavata Pttrann, inculcating bhaUi m 
Knehna, regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu, but the 
Vishnu Purana was raised to canonical rank by Eamanujil 
The Vayti, Matsya (both devoted to Siva) and VtsJinu 
Puranas belong to the Gupta period, atid arc assigned 
to about 3£0, 400 and 500 respectively Tho Markandeya 
Purana (devoted to Brahma), regarded as the most ancient 
from the point of view of its contents, makes Indra and 
Brahma supreme 

Philosophy. The Mimamsaka Sahara belongs to this 
'age, and his Bha^hya is the earliest existing commentary on 
thePuriamMnamS(jSuiras of Jaimmi His work \sa8 differentlj 
_ , , interpreted later, and Wo schools of MtmamBa 

^®veloped Though the SnnfcTiya Sutros are 
f • regarded as belonging to the fifteenth centurj , 
the Sanlhyakinka oilAva-n. Krishna v\a8 produced in the 
fourth century, and has been described by modern critics as 
" the pearl of the whole scholastic literature of India” Tho 
Nyaya Bkashya of Vatsyayana (different from the author of the 
Kama Sutra) is assign^ to about 350, and Uddjotakaia 
commented on it Tlie Yoga Bkashya of ” Vyasa ” mav he 
dated about 500 

The great Buddhist works of the period are in Sanskrit 
except those of Buddhaghosha who lived in the fifth century 
and of Mahanaman the author of the ilfohoramso the famous 
Buddha history o! Ceylon, who flourished in the sixth 
century, both of whom -wrote in Pali Buddha 
ghosha belonged to Magadha, studied Buddhism 
in Ceylon, and gained fameas acommentator on the Tnpitaha 
and as the author of the Vtsttddhtmagga, a philosophical work 
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We have alluded to VasubandhuB connection with SamuAra 
gupta He waB the younger brother of Asanga 
A*«ng«, tiig founder of the YoQazhara school of*Bad 
'***and"*^**'* dhieb philosophy — a philosophic movement as 
Diagnaga powerful and of as widespread influence as that 
of Plato and Aristotle He developed that 
doctrine of idealism and his Abhidharmakosa deals with 
Metaphysics Psychology and Ethics be also commented on 
the Mahayana Sutras Dingnaga the reputed logician and 
disciple of Yasubandhu was the dialectician of the Yogachar i 
sShool, and hia logic is comparable to that of Aristotle m it8 
originality and in the fact that it spread over the whole eastern 
half of Asia Some scholars regard h im as the author of tl e 
Kundamala, aSanskiit drama anticipating in some respects 
the Uttararamacharita of Bhavabhuti The Buddhist writers 
of this period were saturated with the true philosophic spirit 
and their intellectual fecundity is astonishing 

Science Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts on medicms 
have been recovered from Chinese Turkistan and are assigned 
Medicine fourth ot fifth century The Vnddha VaS 

bhata the third of the medical tno> lived m 
the sixth century accoiding to some scholars, and was a 
Buddhist The contents hf hia Ashlangasamgraha (Summarj 
of the Eight Sections of Medicine) are mentioned byd tsing 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to Charaka and Suscuta 


The five Siddhantas (the Surya, Pitamaha, Vasishl'i 
Paulisa and Jiomaka systems ofastronomj) of which only the 
M.themstic extant exhibiting varying degrees of 

Attronomy ’ influence — and two of them are uam«l 

^ Aiirology after Paul and Home (Alexandria) — , were pro* 
bablj comp led m the fourth century The 
Itomaka Stddhanta showing the maximum of Western influ 
enco, corrects Greek doctrines from the Indian point of 
view , there are fundamental differences between the 
foreign and indigenous systems The work of Aryabhata 
AryabhaU Aryabhattya, written in 499 deals with 

Mathematics and Astronomy and follows 
Surya Stddhanta , it mentions the diurnal revolution of tl'® 
earth on its axis — a view rejeUed later l>j Yarahamihira and 
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other astronomers — , explains solar and lunar eclipses scicnti 
ficallj , and gives the correct ratio of tho diameter to the cn- 
cumferenco Varahamihira lived m the sixth 
mihira' centurj and composed m 505 the Pancha’ 
• stddhantika, which gives an account of the five 

astronomical systems In Astrologj hts works superseded 
their predecessors and secured to him the foremost place m that 
subject His Bnhat Samhtta, m 106 chapters, is a great 
work m Sanskrit Litoratoro, a veritable cnciclopscdia of 
ancient Indian learning nod superstition, dealing with 
astronomy, astrologj, geography, weather, animals, women, 
marriage, the harem, omens, etc It contains a noble vindica 
tion of women against tbe attacks of misogvmsts, and the 
advocacy of their cause hj Varahamilnra is admirably modem 
Horoscopy waschieflj an importation from 'West, unknown 
to earlier Indian wTiters, especially Kautilya who had no 
idea of planetar) inSuenco on human hfo Tho verj word 
/lOfrt was borrowed and cleverlj explained as sborb for nhora 
tra (day and night) Varabamilura s Brihajjatala, treating of 
5brosastrrt 01 pr#dictn 0 Astrolog) , IS the standard work on 
the subject, and an abndgemeot of it is the Laghujatala 
Therefore the prediction of a man's future on tho basis of 
planetary positions at tho time of Ins birth is largcl) of 
foreign prigm, though natural Astrolog) developed m India 
from the Vedic age 

Art The Hun and Muslim invasions of India have 
almost completely destroyed the arclutecturo of the ago 
to which belong the earliest stone buildings extant The tern 
plo at Deogarh, near dhansi contains a good specimen of Siva s 
» . * imago m ascetic dress The sculptures in the 
»nd temple at Garhw a, near AMahabad continue tlio 
Sculpture tradition of Bharhut and Sanclu without an\ 
influence of the Gandbara school The Sarnath 
excavations have brought to light a seated Buddha statue 
characteristic of the Gupta style, while tho standing Buddha 
at Mathura exhibits a little Greek influence His gigantic 
copper statue found at Sultanganj, near Bhagalpur, now m 
the Birmingham Museum, about 7i feet high and nearly a ton 
in weight, and the Belhi Iron Pillar of Chandra, 23 feet 8 
inches m height and 16 4 inches m diameter at the base and 
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12 05 inches at the top. show the wondeiful progress of metal- 
lurgy The pillar is still free from rust though completely 
exposed to the weather for so many centuries 
many yeais since the production of such a pillar would have 
been an impossibility in the largest foundries of the world, atW 
even now there are comparatively few where a similar mass oi 
metal could he turned oat (Ball) * The Bhitan monolithic 
pillar of Skandagupta and other ralumns are noteworthy 
Gupta sculpture i* remarkable for its freshness and vitality 
Differing from some art critics, Di Smith regards Gupta art 
as*“ Hindu art at its best, ’ and bis judgment is based on the 
following analysis The physical teauty of the figures, the 
gracious dignity of their attitude, and the refined restraint o 
the treatment aie qualities not to be found elsewhere in 
Indian sculpture m the same degree 'f 

The paintings of the age exist at Bagh, Ajanta and Signer 
and the fiist place alone was withm the Gupta Empire Ihe 
second, included in the Vakataka dominions, was exposed t« 
the political and cultural influence of that empire The last 
p. m Ceylon, came under the aittstic sovereign^ 

in m* Ajanta The frescoes of Ajanta mostly 

illustrate the life of the Buddha as depicted m 
Literature Caves XVI and XVII are assigned to about oW 
The Dying Princess is incomparable for its pathos, 
wheel of life is quite ordinary Cavo XIX contains goM 
sculpture and numerous painted figures of the Buddha The 
paintings represent the best achievement of India in their hoe, 
and "excitoiespcctful admiration as the production of painters 
capable of deep emotion, full of sympathy with the nature ol 
men, women children, animals and plants, and endowed with 
masterly powers of execution J Tho Bagh caves (Gwahpr 
State) contain " paintings of high merit and infinite vanety > 
winch conform to tho standard of excellence attained at 
kjanta At Siginya tho frescoes depict ladies carryioff 
flowers to tho Buddhist temple and belong to tho close of the 
fifth century, but they do not come up to tho level of the 
finest at Ajanta ' Almost all that belongs to the comtnoo 


* Bmith, f tn« p 83 * Smith, Fine irt p tO® 

t Smith Orford IMorp.ji 163 S IM p.103 
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ppinfeaal conscioasness of Asia is of Indian origin in tbo 
Gupta period * 

Coinage Samudragupta Samudragupta issued eight 
tjfpes of gold coinage (1) The dhvaja or Standard type imitates- 
the Kushan dress and standing posture though Siva s indent 
IS replaced by the garudadUvaja Vishnu s emblem (2) The 
Archer type was the com continued by many of his successors 
(3) The Battle axe type substitutes the battle axe for the 
Standard (4) The Kacha tnio introduces the figure of 
Lakshmi (5) The Tiger slayer type exhibits him in Indmn 
dress slaying a tiger (6) The Chaudragupta I tj pe struck 
to commemorate hia father s mamage has on the obverse the 
names Chandragupfca and Kumaradavi and on the reverse 
Liclichhavyah (7) The Asvamedka type with the figure of the 
horse celebrates his great achievement (8)TheL>nst type 
depicts him in Indian dress sitting cioss legged using the 
una on the obverse and Lakshmi on the reverse The 
excellent modelling of the king 8 figure the skilful delineation 
of the features careful attention to details and the general 
omatencss of the design m the best specimens constitute this 
type as ftie higesb expression of Gupta numismatic art t The 
com legends emphasise his valour and invincibility and describe 
the Conquest of the world as the door to heaven Tlie Asva 
mcd/iatypo adds the expression restorer of the As'(,amcdha 

Chandragupta II Cbaodiagupta II continued the 
Uchcr and Tiger slaj er gold coins of his father replacing in 
the latter case the tiger b> the lion A unique com represents 
him as fighting with the lion Ho introduced the Chhalra 
(umbrella) and horseman tjiies Consequent on his conquest 
of Western India he issaed a silver coinage foi local 
circulation changing the "Western Satrapal type onlj to the 
extent of introducing the Garuda or Vishnu s bird and the 
Gupta era Ho devised nine types of copper coins on most of 
which the Garuda is found on the reverse one of these types 
has Chandra on the obverse 

»VaimftXfgnp\^ *"* IRsMulfir nrntWitlT ^mnrhtgupiti.-tr 
Astamedha type and some o£ the types of his own father 


• A K Cooraan'»\'r\mv op p ei 
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Kumaragapta mtioduced tho Peacock type (on tbe obverse. 

the king standing and feeding a peacock, and on the Toverse. 

God Kutnara on a peacock), and the Elephant nder and 
Vraiava types He struck Bilvcr coins with the figure o U 

peacock for the central part of hi8 empire and continuea uie 

Garuda type in Western India Only a few of his copper 
-coins are evtant 

SkandoBupta Skaadagupla'fi sold cams are Bcarcs 
aad ot only two tj-pea He chanBcd tlie Knshan standard 0 
wqjght and made bie coins heavier, hot the parity of the m 
was impaired He continued hie father s Gamda and rcacoc 
types of silver coins and added two new types one wi i 
Siva B bull and another with an altar 

Foreign Influence Besides the foieign influences so 
far noticed, there is found on the obverse of the Ar^er an 
other similar types the king’s name shortened— Sarouars 
Chandra etc , — and inscnb^ vertically , a characteristic 
later Kushan coins derived from China Yet " the splendid go 
■coinageof tbe Guptas, with its many types apd mfimte 
ties and its inscriptions m Classical Sanskrit, now 
•on Indian coins for the first time, are the finest examples o 
purely Indian art of this kind we possess ’ * The Gupta goi 

-coins were imitated by Sasanka, the silver coins by 
khans and Toramana, perbajis by Harsba as well, and t 0 
■copper coins by Toramana and Mibiragula 

Causes of Cultural Progress The phenomenal intel 
lectual and artistic activity of tbe Gupta age was the cin 
mmation of Indian effort m the previous periods Viewed in tin® 
light, an explanation of it is less difficult than when it is regard 

ed as a sudden development following a supposed cultural 

interregnum or anarchy Though golden ages are gener 
ally difficult to explain as, like genius, they are not 
governed by laws, a few factors contributing to thd 
glory may be mentioned The peace and vast resources 
of the Gupta Empire must have enabled its sovereigns to gi'O 
A fillip to cultural piogres?, and wo know that a few of tbeiB 
at any rate were themselves distinguished men of varied accom 
plishments, capable of discriminate patronage of lea rning 
t • Brown cp 40-41 
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tecimical skill We have seen tliafe Samadragupta was an 
extraordinary combination of cnei^y and erudition Chandra* 
gnp?a II, identifiable with the traditional Viki-amaditya, must 
hive been a great patron of letters, though the juxtaposition 
dt naiaratnas OT nine gems is discredited, as in the much 
later case of the ashtadtgoajas or ‘ eight elephants ’ of 
KrishnadevaBa^a of Vijayanagai On one tjpe of his coins, 
Chandraguptall 18 entitled Rupahrit meaning a dramati 3 t(^) oi 
a painter Besides appieciatingart and letters the Guptaswero 
sympathetic towards Buddhism and hence the Buddhist sculp 
tures and paintings of their age Tho revival of Brahmanism 
must bo reckoned as another driving force Though foreign 
contact was not a mam factor, it provided scope for impiove 
roent in some directions 

SECTION XI FOREIGN INFLUENCE ON INDIAN CULTURE 
Whe have alceadj given much attention to this question, 
except m the vague case of early Babylonian influence in 
connection with Iranian and Greek contacts with India Wo 
may now revilw the Hellenistic contribution to Indian 
Hellenwtie cmbsation, pursue the Iranian influences further* 
and consider the possibility of Christian mspira 
tion in the field of religion The theoij of the unreceptiveness 
of India for Hellenism has been seen to he untenable m the 
realms of coinage, Astronomy and Astrology and fine art Pre- 
dictive Astrology as expounded by Varahamihira exhibits the 
maximum influence of the West Besides technical terms and 
some names of the zodiacal signs there was substantial 
borrowing The Gnrgi SamJiitft belonging to ihe previons period 
speaks of the Greeks as worthy of honour like Btshts for their 
knowledge of Astronomy and Astrology, though they were 
mteclichhas or barbarians In the religious sphere the use of 
images may be attributed to Greek influence. The assumption 
of the indebtedness of tho Sanskrit drama to the Greeks is 
based on the absence of dramatic literature in India before 
the Greek conquest in the second century B C But the word 
nataha and other alhed terms aie derived from the Prakrit 
Sanskrit Sausktit tint, and the origin of the 

Dramfc Sansknt drama may lie adequately explained 
%vitb refeience to the epic antecedents As 
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anamst the laiamka (curtain on the Bt-igo), tlio I'nirtnu or 
Greek maidi? rccosuition maria and ecenca, and tbo real!} 
dramatic and other un Indian (caturca ol the 
hatika we ha\D to reckon with the (ollowmR characteristics oC 
a tjpical Sanskrit pla> the larRo nuinlicr of charactert, 
sometimes c^tnthlrt>, as in tlio &(ilfin;fjfrt weak doaelop- 
ment of tho plot disregard of the three Aristotelian unities 
of time, place and action mixture of prose and verse . and 
use of different Prakritic dialects Tho ahsenco of tragedies m 
Sanskrit Literature shows that even tho best xwrformanco of 
the Greeks in drama did not influence that Literature The 
humoral tlicorj is a \ cr j old Indian thcorj , related to the three 
{runns or qualities of tho Sankhja system, and mo> bo rcRiriled 
as India 8 gift to Greece wliatover maj bo its value from the 
jj,, modem point of mow, besides manj medicinal 

j«fie plants In the sphere of medicine, ancient 
India led, rather tlian followed, other countries No real case 
has been made out for Indian indebtedness to Alc'sndnan 
Mathematics, on the other hand, tho rest of tbo world 
received tho numerical figures and tho decirfial sj'skem fro» 


M-.k--,,..,.. country, which attained an eminence w 

Algebra be>ond tho teach of tho Greeks But a 
few scholars arguo that, during the best period ol ancient 
Indian Mathematics, 400 — 650 there was commercial iat®r 
course with Alexandria and that Hindu Mathematicians deal 


only with the subjects handled b> Alexandrian acholars and 

advance no positive claim to originality But tho general 
opinion of koropetent authorities is that ancient India was 
original and great in the field of Mathematics Though 
Greek contact wnth India was continuous from tho Maurya 
down to the Gupta period it was commercial mostly. 

• dunng the second and first centuries B C 

G^ek Greek rule prevailed m North Western India 

InHuenee Begard being had to the duration of the 

and its political character for two centuries and to 
the fact that the Greeks and the Hindus were tho two most 
intellectual peoples of the ancient world, it is surprising 
Hellenism should not have play ed a more important part m 
India The fact of the matter is that, bke the Greeks, ths 
Hindus were not averse to boreowmg from peoples who b** 
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something really good to give, and when the^ borrowed discri 
mmately, they assimilated theforeign element m an admiia 
ble manner so much so that in some cases the proof of 
indebtedness is difDcult to elucidate There is no doubt that 
tho contact of the Greeks with India revolutionised her coin 
age, ennehed her astronomy, and improved her art 

“ If the childhood of Buddhism was Indian, it grew to 
adolescence in a motley bazaar where Persians and their ways 
weie familiar, * To some extent Iranian influence on 'Majia 
yanism is unmistakable the ideal of chanty and 
Iranian active moralitj , the figures of the Bodhisattvas, 
the conception of paradise etc Though Sun worship is as old 
as the Vedas the Iranian form of it was introduced into India 
in the early centuries of the Ohnstian era Harsha describes his 
father, grandfather and great grandfather as paramadttya 
hhaJetai (great devotees of the Sun), and their cult was the 
ilagian cult of the Sun Images of tlie Sun god were 
worshipped in special temples 
• • 

The doctrine of bhalti oi devotion to God has been 
attributed some to Christian inflnence but we liave seen 
)n tho pre Chnstian centuries the growth m India of that 
• doctrine, which may be traced back to tho time 
Chriitian of Pcnini in the Seventh 01 sixth century BC 
Tho resemblances between the legends of Christ 
and Krishna are pointed out , but the late development of the 
story of Krishna should not obscure the indigenous origin and 
grow th of Indian bhalctt Christian doctrines like the love of 
God find salvation by faith bad developed in this country 
before the birth of Christ There is no trace in ancient Indian 
hteratnre of the fundamental doctnne of Christianity that 
Chnst died for tho salvation of tho world Further, Christia 
nity during this penod was confined to a few localities (North 
Western India, Malabar Coast and Iklylapore, Madras) which 
were not at all powerful to influence the religion of tho conn 
try as a whole "Moreover, similarities of beliefs and practices 
may bo explained by Indian antecedents 


• Six Charles Eliot ITindunw ond Bwddhiw (1931) III, p 451 
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SECTION XII INDIAN INFLUENCE ON WESTERN 
THOUGHT 

"We I av6 seen that from the 6th century B C at any 
late India was m cJosq contact with the West and that in the 
3rd century BO Asoka sent Buddhist missions to Westefa 
\sia Africa and Europe The activity of Indian trade with 
Eome during the early centuries of the Christian era continued 
m the Gupta period In the wake of this intercourse Indian 
p ^ ideas flowed to the West Pvthagoras who lived 
y sgornt 5 QQ g Q organised societies the members 

of which lived together and practised self restraint if not 
asceticism of the Indian type and behoved m metempsjchos ? 
and other Indian docfcnnea opposed to the Hellenic bent ol 
mmd Plato (429 — 347 BO) the great Athenian 
philosopher disciple of Socrates and < 7 «rtt ol 
Anstotle was non Hellenic in some respects and believed w 
inetempsyohosis Megasthenes says that Indian philosophers 
discoursed (ike Plato ateut the immortality of the soul Though 
the sicBilanbies between Buddhist and Christian 
ChrwUaft religious texts have been exagfterated by a fe« 
ParalUb scholars some striking parallols (such astbepre 
diction of the future greatness of the babies the 
Bnddha and Christ then temptation their walking on water 
theit feeding many people with a small quantity of food an^ 
above all the cessation of the activity of man and nature at the 
moment of their birth) show that Buddhist Literature was well 
known to Christian authors Many monastic practices are 
common to Buddhism and Christianity three of them— 
celibacy of the clergy confess on and veneiation of relics — are 
80 characteristic of early Buddhism and new to Christianity 
that the latter must have borrowed them from the former in the 
thud and fourth oentuncs A D Finally m the Middle Ages the 
Bardetanet Buddha became a Catholic samt under the name of 
Josaphat a corruption of Bodktsat Indian inAo 
ence was even greater on non orthodox Chnatianity Gnosticism 
emphasises Gnosis (knowledge of God) and corresponds to our 
jnanamarga Bardesaoes the Gnostic (155 — 233 AD)wroteon 
Ba» hdea Indian religion and taught akind of karma doctrine 

Basilides regarded God as devoid of qualities— 
our conception of Nirguna Brahman Though Mam (215 — 276) 
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the founder of Manichacibm, wa9 Mi eclectic, he insisted upon 
aKcoticisin, ahimsa and celibacy, the members of his Order 
,! practised these virtues and lived on public 

chantj Above all, Plotinus (203 262) anon 
Cfinstian and the founder of Neo Platonism, V7a8 thorougbl> 
Indian in spirit His highest principle is God, * bejond 
good and evil he emphasises fasting meditation 
PIo inuc avoidance of pleasui-e , ho regards union 

With God as the true happiness the v?oild is unreal and can 
be treated only ns a halting plate on the road to God , af^ir 
death, happiness is attained by the merging of the individual 
soul in tho universal soul We have refen-cd to 
* ** the migrations of the PaneJiatcintrn The 
numerical figmcs and tho decimal system constitute our basic 
gift not only to tho West hut to tho whole world, though a few 
A ihmeUe disputotlusvcrdict Chainla and Susruta through 
” * * tlio medium of the Arabs dommafcod Emopean 

wcdicino dunng the Middle \ges and down to the seventeenth 
century Tlio formation of aTtificial noses was learnt 
English doctofti from India m eighteenth century Kalidasa's 
induoncod the Prologue to Goethe's Famt, and his 
Ifrjjhirduta, a passage in ScbiUors il/arm and Indian 

philosopbj Emerson, the Amencan essajist and plulosopher 
Irom lljthagoms ami Plato to Shelley and Wordsworth tho 
direct or indirect mfluonco, to a vorj limited extent, of India 
on Western thonglit may bo traced * 


SECTION Xl» THE HUNS IN INDIA 

The nomadic linns who dcvastatcfl Europe from 375 to 
the death of Attila m 453 constituted ono branch migrating 
from Central A«ia m search of fresh lands and pastures new. 
^Vnothcr branch callcil tho Wbito Huns occupi^ tho 0\us 
Valley and had succcoilcil hy 484 m crushing tho opposition 
of the Sassanians under Piror (468 — 81) who lost his life in 
tho clTort While thoconqnesbof Persia was going on, India was 
mvadttl Vfo have followcil tho Mcissitudea of their fortune 
during SI andagupla’s reign and after Ins death Their initial 


• (1) Gtmtl n I) Tit Tnnfvo/ U hr (loa?) pp 1 07 
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hilurc u as ^\lped off b> their snljsequsnt success about 500 
under Toramana whOt after the conquest of 
Torams.na ’\Ialwa stilcd himseU Ma/ioro/fld/itrajo *Tbs 
Caiues of triumph was partli due to the final failure of 

his initjal Persia to stem the tide of Hun invasion in 4S4 

success {jjQ consequent increase in the number of 

Indian invaders to their barbarian strength and 
feitcitj, and to the neatness of the Gupta Empire after tbe 
death ofShandagupta about 467 In 502 Mibiragula stepped into 
^ , , hisfathei 8 place and ruled over lus Indian pcs 

1 rapiik sessions from Sagala The Asiatic Empire of tbs 
Huns outside India extended from Persia to Khotan including 
both and was powerful enongh to induce tbe Chinese 
Emperor to send Song Yun to its capital in 519 
and Mihiragula seems to have been feudatorj to that 
empire He received tbe Chinese envoj m 520 m 
Gandbara, whicii was a part of bis dominions He was 
defeated probably twice in Idalwa m 510 and 533 His second 
and final defeat was followed bj the usurpattoo of bis tbross 
at Sagala bj hia younger brother He^as consequently 
obliged to seek the hospitality of Kashmir But soon he 
turned against his host, seized tbe throne of Kashmir, invaded 
Gandliara, botchered tbe people, ncJentlj persecuted the 
Buddhists and destroyed their monuments He died at last 
probably m 542 The Christian monk manner, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, m his Chnsttan Topography, written m 547, 
mentions Gollas (llihiragula) as lort of India, refers to hiS 
fiscal oppression and tyraonj, and eays that hts army ^ 
large as to have drunk dry the ditch surrounding a bcsi^S®^ 
city But the date to which this reference belongs'is not 
known Mihiragula was a fiend in human shape, and lia* 
been called Ciie Abtila. of India His head esfaihited on his 
coins — the type is copied from Gupta Persian and Kushau 
coins hut the legend is in Nagari script — " is coarse and 
brutal to the last d^ee ’ There is a Kashmman story of 
his pastime of torturing elephants b> throwing them do'*™ 
from hill tops Hiuen Tsang notes that ‘ his career was cof 
short by his sudden death, and the air was darkened, and tb* 
earth quaked, and fierce winds rushed forth as he went to tbe 
Hell of unceasing torment * 
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Causes of Hun Failure Tho causes of the ultimate 
failure of the Huns m India must be sought for in the atro- 
cities of the invaders and in the unbearable tjranny of 
■Mihiragula The Hun power m Persia was overthrown during 
503 — 13, and by ^^oshirwan the Tust * the most illustrious 
memberof the Sassanian djnasty, in 565, who, with the help 
of the Turks invaded the home of the Huns in the Osus Valley, 
killed their ling and divided the latter s territory between 
himself and his ally Hence there was no fresh immigration 
of the barbarians into India Many Indian rulers followed an 
anti Hume policj like Batadityagupta, Ynsodharman of Malwa 
the Slaukhans of Kanauj and the Pushyabhufcis of Thanesar 
Purthei, the ferocious tubes were tamed by their 
contact with an old civilisation and became 
lnv»<ion> rapidly Hmduised The effects of the domination 
of the Huns m India were dubscantial They 
ruined the Gupta Empire and Buddhism in North Western 
India and their tyrannical rule provoked opposition fatal to 
it Ultimately they became merged m the Indian population 
and contributed fti tbe rise of many Eayput dynasties 

SECTION XIV. YASODHARMAN OF MALWA 
Yasodhaxman is known to us from ‘two inscriptions — the 
"Mandasnr (Gwalioi State) Pillar inscnption (a copy of which 
is inscribed oaanother pillar near it) and the Stone inscnption, 
in the same place of Yasodhannan and Vishnuvardhana, dated 
589 (Malwa or Vikrama era) expired=533 A, D This is his 
only Imown date and ho is supposed to have reigned for 
twenty five to fifty years Both lecords were incised by one 
Govinfla The Pillar (probably a ranastambha or pillar erected 
on the battle field) inscription describes Yasodharman as a 
p samrat oi universal sovereign who, dissatisfied 
Inicription the limited territories of his family, con 

quered the whole country from the Lauhitya 
(Brahmaputra) to the foot of Mount Mahendra full of 
palmyra trees and from the Himalayas to the Western Ocean, 
and mado his dominions more extensive than those of the 
Guptas or the Huns It records that Emg Mihrragula, 
master of tho Himalayan region who recognised only God 
Siva as his superior, was forced to submit to Yasodharman, 
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whofio character IS poifcnijwl in glmnnfl colours Howasthe 
abode of relision and the upholder of good customs he 
laboured for the boneht of mankind and saved the v-orld 
from proud and cruel lolerauho transgressed the pat^t 
good conduct and wcio deatituto of virtuous delights he vfes 
a virtuous sovereign %\ith ft prntsewortby an 
The Slone cQstrj and comiwirablo to Manu and Bbarata 
InjcripUon gccond record mentions Yasodbarman as a 

janendra and as the naradlupntt (lord of men) Vtshnuvar^hana 
\\ho raised his family with tho auliKara (Sun — v crest 
to pre eminence md who, hy conquering mftn> kings 
of tho East and North obtained tho titles of iJaj^ 
dhtroja and ParftwiflstaTrt llis minister was Ebaimadosba 
who walked against any intermixture of castes There 

nothing pnnirt /ncie impiobablfl m tho imperial 
Their Hu* claims advanced bj Yasodbarman His decisive 
Valle Hun chief, though distrusted by 

some, IS founded on the evidence of a coateo 
potary inscription and can bo reconciled with tho statement of 
Hiuen Tsang attributing tho nchio\einent Baladity&guptt 
by tho reasonable supposition of an earlier and a later victories 
Dr Hoeinlo regards Yasodbanain as the traditional Vikrama 
dibya of ‘Djiam and 'patron of Kalidasa, but this view H 
„enetaU> lejccted Di K P Taj aswal identifies him with the 
Kalkiof the Puronas, callod Vishnuyasas, who extenninatw 
the Huns destroyed irreligious people and enemies of the 
Dhorma, made extensive conquests and was the benefactor of 
the country for twenty five years Thorefoie ifc is difficult to 
mimmise the supiemo importance of Yasodbarman in the 
political, religious and social hi«toiy of India he fills flie gaP 
in imperial history between the Guptas and Havsha 

SECTION XV THE MAUKHARIS OF KANAUJ 
Ihe founder of tlio Maukliaii dynasty Hanvarmau 
followed by Adityavaimnn, who married the daughter of 
Krishna Gupta tho first member of the Gupta dynasty o' 
Magadha After the third rnler Isvaravarinan came Isana 
varman, who claims to have conquered tho Andhras (Vishnu 
kundins under Madhavavaiman I) the Subkas (Cbalukys^' 
and the Qaudas (Bengalis) He assumefl the title of 
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Makamjcidkirajci ntid though lio ilcfi.'ited tho Runs u*! wellr Ih' 
finally overpowered l)\ Knmara Gaptn, the fourth Gttptt 
ofMagadha Ho mu‘it have li\e(l nhout 554 Hj^ ‘; on and 
fluccesw, Sar\'a%aimnn, indictol a decisi\o defeat on 
H\inodara Gupta (tho fifth Gupta of ^lafjadha) and tho Hun^ 

A later inscription (GL3) on tho I ank« of tho Sutlej refers to «, 
grant of land made h> Sar\a'arman to a local tcmplo, and 
record confirms his victory over tho Huns Ho was the 
greatest Maukhari whoso authority oatended from Bengal to 
tho Sutlej and tlio Vindliyas Tho nest ruloj-, 
Avantivarman, is regarded by some as tho king mentionod, 
according to one rending in tho B/inrn(nin/ jia (concluding 
benedictory stadza) of tho iludrarakshasa, hut its 
author Ymkhadatta is better assigned to tho fifth century 
Hib relationship to his immediate predecessor is not 1 now n 
His son and successor Grahavarman mamod aliout 602 
Eajy’aan, tho daughter of Prabhakaravardhana of Tliancsar, hut 
after hts father m Ian* s death w'as attacked and killed by 
Beva Gupta m Icaguo with Sasaoka of Bengal Bajyasri wa‘» 
uapnsoncd, aad*t\io duty of revenge was pertonned by her 
brothers BajyaTardlnna and Harsliavaidliana tho latter 
stepping into tlie placo of tho last 'Maukliaii, Grahavarman 
The cbronologv of tho Maukharis is exceedingly obscure,* and 
their nfcendanoy during tho latter hnU ol tho sixth centurv 
must bo attributed to tho death of Yasodhaiman of JIalw v 
and to their attempt to keep tho Huns nt hay m tho Noith 
"West who, though weakened by Alihiraguln’s death were 
sufficiently strong to he a distvirhmg element They were 
stout champions of Brahmanism, performing sacrifices and 
eneom'aging Vedio studies Thoj imitated tbo Peacock typo 
of Gupta silver coins and used tho Gupta era Above all, 
th“y played a prominent part m crossing the path of tho 
Guptas of ■\Iagadha towards empire and in preventing 
trouble from the Huns and finally paved tho way for tlio 
ascendancy of the Pushyabhutis of Thanosai under Prabha 
karavardhana and his sons 


i Atavamutban The I aitn the ilav-l hnris and the Sannatri 

Age (1925) p 105 
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THF \AK\TIK\‘' Oi J5HIAU 
SECTION XVL THE GUPTAS OF MAGADHA 
riio gcncilosy of tl>o tiupt'i <l>n!i'vty of ^fagaJhais ino4*Ij 
(Icnvcsl from tlio lengthy \plm«l (near Gai^a) infcription o' 
\dit 5 ‘ascnii nlio^o Shabpnr (near Patna) record is da^ 
CG Harslia cra = f>0G + 66=G72 \ P Tho relationship of tCi' 
fino of Guptas to the imperta] line is douhtfol as no SBch 
claims rcilounding to their prestige arc advanced b> tli^ 
former. Tho founder of the «ljna«tj, Krishna Gupta, \ra5 
followed by Ilaraha Gupta and Juila Gupta I The fourth 
n*)cr, Kiunara Gupta, was eontempomneoua iMth leant 
%annan MauUiaii whoso date G51 is known Therefore tic 
first thicc Guptas ma> Ikj assigned to tho first half of tho Biatb 
conturj Though Kumara Gnpta defeated Is-anavarman, the 
fortunes of lus dj uastj were cchpH 0 «l hy tho ascendancy of the 
Maukhans, and hia successor D-imodara Gupta sustained s 
defeat nt tho hands of Sarvavarman MauVhan The sixth 
Gupta, Mahasona, conclude*! an alhanco with Prahhakaravar 
dhana and defeated Susthitavarman of Assam Consequent 
on tho mamago alliance lictwccn tlio lhish>nhhuti8 and the 
Sfaukharis, Coin Gupta alljc«l himself with ^sanka, and thffr 
combined attack on Gralmarman ended m tho latter’s pte* 
mature deatli But tho triumph of Ilarshavardhanasccuredto 
him tho snlxjrduntion of Madhaaa Gupta 

SECTION XVll THE VAKATAKAS OF BERAR 
ThoVakatakasdomiDatcdBcrarfoi two centuries expand 
ing now and then in various directions. Tho name of the 
dynasty gives no clue to its ongui and the names of some of 
its members aro likely to mislead rather than inform 2t wa* 
exactly contemporaiy with tho Imperial Guptas Its lustoo 
13 based chiefly On inscnptions with somo aid from the Purartm 
Its fortunes were not stead) in the fourth centurj , but it^ 
predominanco was asserted m the following centurj Tli® 
y founder of the Vakataka powei was Vindhja 

'"akif” whoiaglonfiedmthoAjantaCaveinscnp' 

tion though he goes without royal titles Hei* 
identified with the Pnnimc Vindhyasakti Pravarasenal 
(300— 330 , this and the following leign periods aro conjw 
tnral) according to the Glinramak (neat ,ElliehpaJ 
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Berai) C3opper Plate inscription oC Piavaraseoa II, performed 
a stirpnsin^y large numbei of sacnfices 
Prv*rp including fom asvamedhas and assumed the 
title of Samrat Ho is identical with the 
Puranic Pravira who is described as the valiant son of V indhya 
sahti and the perfoimer of Vajapeija sacrifices accompanied 
with liberal gifts Therefore the combined labours of Vindbya 
sakti and Pravarasena I mast have made the Vakatahas an 
„ . I imperial power The next rulei was Endrasena'I 
u ra»ena — g^^^ grandson of Pravarasena I He 

gave up tho title of Samrat, and tho Puranas say that ttie 
dynasty of Vindhyakas ( Vakatakos) came to an end after Pravira 
The cause of this sudden change in tho status of the Yakata 
Pr ibvuena I known Pnthvisena I (340 — 390) re- 

‘ habilitated his dynastic foi tunes and concinered 

Kuntala (Western Dakhan and Northern Mysore) An ms 
enptron mButtdclkhand refers to “Vyaghradeva who medi 
tatos on tho feet of the Maharaja of the Vakatakas the illus 
trioQS Prithvisena ' Tins record conveys a good idea of his 
esrtensive dommiens So far tho Vakatakas were worshippers 
Rudnieoa 11 Rudrasona II (390—305), tho son and 

successor of Pnthvisena I, was aVaishnava Ho 
' married Prabhavati, the daughter of Cbandragupta 11 and 
Kuberapaga who after the demise of bor husband became 
Regent for her minor son The donnnanco of that Gupta 
t-napomr in tho councils of tho Vakatakas during the lergn of 
Rudrasona II and the regency of Prabhavati is cleai His 
marriage alhanco with the Vakatakas must be regarded as his 
Pr»vara»en» 11 Preparation for the conquest of Western India 
• Pravarasena II (395—420) was the successor of 

Rudrasena II, bub wo do not know when he attained majontj 
and when hia raothev’s regency ended His Chamraak inscrip- 
tion, issued from his capital, Pravarapura, n as indited in his 
18th regnal year , besides giving the dynastic genealogy 
it describes him as tho most devout worshipper of 
Mahesvai-a While he is luontioncd as the Maharaja of the 
Vakatakas, the father of his mother is called the Maharajadht 
raja Devagupta (Cbandragutall) This record proves the 
contmuanco of tho latter’s influence in tho Vakataka Kingdom 
under Pravarasena TI Recent literary researches bring the 
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grandsoa and the grxnilfathei into closo contact witU Kab 
das^, and lend credii'niity to Piavarnsena II s authorship of 
tho Piakiit poem, SeUtbandha Pnth\isena II (420 — llSiand 
Do\'a.aenA (445—465) the grandsons of Pravaia 
Prithvj. appeit to have changed tho pro Gupta 

*I?evtt»enB pohci ot their grandfathei The forniei is said 
to have nus^ his sunken family ” It is 
auimised that he must ha\ e co operated with the Pushj amitras 
afid Buffered defeat along with them at the hands of Skanda 
gupta. But the chionologj adopted here does not permit sucli 
a defeat m the time of Pnthvisena II Probabl 5 the Pusbja 
mitia tiouhlewas aggia\ated bj tho hostihty of the Vaka- 
takas to tho Gupta Empire but^nothmg definite can be stated 
The last great Vakataka was Haiisena (465 — 500), the son of 
„ Deiasena We do not knon tho final date ot tho 

arisen* former , as a mattci of fact, the whole of Vakatato 
chronology la uncertain but for the syncliromsm of EudrasensII 
and Piavarasena II with Chandiagupta II Hatiseua la credit 
fill with the conquest ot Kuntala (re-conquest) and o£ Malwi 
South KosaH, Kalmga, Tntuta (North Konkin), lAta (Soutji 
Gujarat) and Andbia As regards his conquest of Trikuta, it is 
confirmed by the records of the Tiaikutakas, whoso last known 
date IS 494 He must have taken advantage of the misfortunes 
of the Guptas m the period of the Hun invasions and hudt 
up m empue in the Bakban, including portions pi trans 
Vmdhyan India Nothing is known about bia successors, 
and his djnasty must have been superseded by tho Ohalokyas 
about the middle of tJie sixth centuij. We have already 
observed that the Gupta culture spread beyond the confines 
of the Northern Indian Empire, whose mliuoncc 
more than comcnensuiate with its limits 
Dynasty Some of the caves and paintings of Ajanta weie 
indebted to the Val atakas One ot their ins 
eiiptions is found there, and the caves were witlun their 
dominions The last two Yakatakas tluough their mimstei’S 
Hastibhoja and Varahadeva, two Malabai Brahmans, paitioi 
pited in the artistic pro^iess of Ajanta The Piaknt work 
attiibuted to Pravarasena II reminds us of the tiaditions of 
theSatavahanas, andhis peisonal contact with Chandragupta II 
and Kalidasa makes him a conspicuous figure m hterarf 
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tinnals The Sanskrit inscriptions of the ^akatakas — the 
foundation of Iheir histoij — are lurther proof of their patro 
na{»e tif Sanskrit and of Gupta culture in general 

. SECTION XVII) THE BRIHATPHALAYANAS. ANANDAS 
SALANKAYANAS AND VISHNUKUNDlNS OF ANDHRADESA 

Brihalpbalayanas and Anandas The onlj Bnliat 
phalayana {gotra name) known is Jayaaarman, who seems to 
have ruled eailj m the fourth centurj and made a grant of 
tax free land to Brahmans m his tenth regnal year froiu 
Ivuduru (near Masulipatam) which refers to him as devoted to 
Siva The Ananda kings Hastirarman and Damodaravarman 
were either descended from Sage Ananda or belonged to the 
Ananda gotra and may be assigned to the fourth Centura 
Their inscriptions are found m the Guntni District and thei 
must have taken adr antage of the decline of the Iksbvakus 
Hastivarman worshipped Siva and made many hiranyagaibha 
(Janas and gcsalmras (two of the sixteen maliadanas oi great 
g»|t9) Damodaraiaiman was a Buddhist Thedjnastj was 
overthrown probably by the Salanlaaanas in the fifth 
century 

Salankayanas The Salankayauat. of\enoi may be 
assigned* to the period 335 to 460 The drsbking Deva 
'arman is described as an asvaiuedhayujt or one who has 
performed the horse sacrifice The next ruler Hastivarman 
was one of those defeated and reinstated by Samudragupta 
\fter Nandivarman I and Chanaravarman came Nandi 
aaimanll who was aVaishnava whereas his predecessor*, 
were Saivas who inscribed Siva s bull on then seals His 
inscriptions contain some details about liis administration 
The last king Skandavaiman was a Saiva who venerated the 
fiacred bull 

Vishnnlnmdms The genealogy and chionology of 
the Vishnukundm dynasty ore by no means definiteK 
settled The fiist two kings Vikramahendra (500 — 520) and 
Govmdavarman (520—535) established then power m the 
region of Vmukonda (Guntur District) and were devoted to 
the god at Srisaihm (Kuinool Distiict) The third and most 
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distmfiu^tel ..icml»r a( tl,„ .Isnii.ty w i'oTo’r 

(5313 5«5) whoso reconl «latcd in Ins sutn 0 

Mndhsvi regnal year la known IIo perionnal 

‘ mnumitaHo aacrificca indmlmg dovon mm 

medhm and dominati d the Ven^i w>nntrj e^s 

Vnkatnka pnnccaa Ilia conlliot witli Ito ''“"'“''“1'’, j 
ten alludcl to no waa a aor, orth.aloit tollower o 
ntmlism and callocl liimacll normiM'rii/iiiion»a or tlio pm 
tnond of tho IlmInnaM Mr D C S.roar ohaorvra W 
ojo okccnt a fanatic can lie cancctoi to ixirtotra 
siLcnIico and oaiioao hia witca to such indecent and onnoai™ 
rncticoa aa arc ijcccaaan in the 1“''°™“"“ ‘ 

sacrifice' * Wo do not knon nlictlicr sue i practices, tlion, 

presciibcilinthoVcdic teats were actlialll 
ouUrly liy Madliai av iniian who pcrfomiod that eacnflM clea 
times In the administration of lusticc lie cmdoyM maoi 
lonna of oidcal His successor, Modhaaaaannan 1,1'““""^*"' 
was tolloacd hi three tulois Mr Sircar places the oatmet ea 
of tho dynasti iii the eighth contnry and tho last known kiM 
mG55— G70 and contends that Vongi was nSt JL 

Pulakosm 11 Olialukia but onli rithapurain IQodaran 
District) and that tho Vialmuknndma wore only ireakcnoi 
by tho Chalukya cooquc'it of \r»1hrvdo‘yv, thouRb 
kingdom was roPij,e(l m tho dommions of thOi/AS 
Chalakyas. 


SECTION XIX THE KADAMBAS OF BANAVASI 
Ongin and Chronology Tho uncce^'ors of ® 

Sata\ahanas in KuiitaU were tho Ghutus, who called the 

sehes Satavahanas and were displaced hj thoPallfiTa% 
historical origin of tho Kadamhas is given m the Talagan 
(Shiruoga District Mjsore) PilKr inscription of KakutsUi 
varman (430 — 450) the fifth Kadamba soveicign Though t 
tenealogy of the dynasty is well established its clironolo->' 
is worked liackwaids from the known conteniporanei > 
of s»ome later Kadamhas with the Yfestern GiDoas ^ 

"Western Chalukyas it is presumed from the data of the Pi ^ 
inscription that the foimder of the dynasty "Mayurasarn^ 

* Journal of ihf D r nr tment of JctJeri Calcutta XJniTcr- * 
^XVI p 111 
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"was the contemporary of Samudragupta x\nothcr in«crip 
tion of Kakut5tha\arman is dated m tho 60th jear, and 
it IS* snpposod that the refercnco is to the Kadamba era 
The ancient or carlj Kadamba dynasty consisted of 13 rulers, 
who may be assigned to the pon^ 345 — GlO * 

The Pillar Inscription Tho Pillar inscription is 4 . 
posthumous record of Kakutsthavarman put up by his son, 
Santivarman It is a lengthy document of basic importance 
for Kadamba history Its contents may be summarised as 
follows Tho Kadamba family was of orthodox Bralimwi 
extraction, the members of which deiotod themselves to 
religious study and sacnficcs A lodambi tree grew near then 
house and hence they wore called Kadambas Mayura 
sanoan (345 — 370) went to Kanchi, tho Pallava capital, 
to complete his Vedic studies, but m consequence of a quarrel 
with a Pallava soldier belonging to tho cavalry branch of tin 
army, he resolved to pursue a martial career , m the language 
of the inscription 'with the hand dexteions m grasping thu 
htsa grass, the fij^l the stones, tho Udlc tho melted buttei 
ahd t;h^ oblation vessel, bo unsheathed a Qammg sword, 
eager to conquer the earth Ho defeated tbo frontier arm\ 

» of tho Fallavas and carved out a kingdom for himself The Pal 
lavas of Kancbi failing to put him down, came to terms with 
him and recognised him as ruler of the territory hounded by the 
"Western sea This account shows that "Mayurasarman 
osploited the political confusion in South India resulting from. 
Samudragupta’s invasion and became tho independent Vulci 
of Banavasi (the capital, on the Vaiada, tributary of tho Tun 
gabha^ra, the kingdom = Shitnoga District) TLe inscription 
gives the names of his successois and piaises them in the 
conventional mannei Kangaverman (370 — 395), Bhagiratha 
(395—4201, and his two sons, Raghu (420 — 430) 
and Kakutsthavarman (430 — 450) One impoitant detail 
mentioned in the record is that Kakutsfcha married Jus 
daughters to the Gupta princes and otheis (Vakatakas) These 
would be pratiUmi'i marriages as tho Guptas are supposed to 
hft. "'I'Uft'yhaj indi ofs “ihiu "SrsAun/uiA "wui'fe^'Sii'ihinraiUj 

• G M Moiaes ?7ia Kadamba Knln (1931) Vide genealog cal 
table before p I6 
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constructed t. reservoir for the Siva temple nt Talasunda 
visited by ‘ Satakami and other pious Lings 

History Jfaj urasarman and Kalratsthavarman were the 
great makers of Kadamba histoi> the former performed the 
hoiso-sacnficc Kangavatmnn must have been defeated b> 
Pnthvisena I Vakataka Probably Bhagvratha was the ruler of 
Kuntala to whom an embassy led by Kalidasa was sent b\ 
Cbandragupta II 4ffcer the death of Santivarman (450— 
475), the Kadamba kingdom was divided between the two 
biiancbcs of the dynastv Mngesavarman (475—490) is said 
to have conquered the Gangas and the Pallavas , he 
favourably disposed towaids Jainism Eavivarman (497 — 537) 
the auccGssoi of Mandhatrivarman (490 — 497), had to 
for the throne He was a distinguished and popular ruler, ana 
en]oycd a long reign Hanvarman (637— 647) was different 
from Ills gicat father, and lus weakness intensified the quarrel 
lictween the two loyal branches Further, Fulakcsin » 
Chalukya, a feudatory of Haiivarman, rovolteJ and estabh 
^hetl his dynasty at Bidami The eldci l^och ended with 
Hanvarmin Knslmavarm'in II (647— 5G5) of the youngei" 
branch fitrcnglhencd hiroseU by marry mg his sister to a GaaC' 
princ*. Ajayarraan (665—606) became subordinate to the 
Chalukyas Bhogiiarman (606— 010) attempted in vain t® 
re-establifih the independence of Ins dy nasty The KWaoihA'* 
prolnbly intraluced tfio cup shaped ’ padraa-tankas *' There 
wasare\ival oIKadambapowcrtowardstbe closo of the tenth 

century , tliorooro important of tho later dymasties ruled oier 

Ilangil (Dhaniar DMrict) and Goa, and their power became 
extinct in Iho fourteenth century with the rise of 
nagar 

SECTION XX THE WESTERN GANGAS OF TAlAKAD 

There arc two dynasties of Gangas, the mam branch 
boMing sway from the fourth totlioclc%onth century inMysorr 
called the Western Gangas, and the other branch m Ons'i 
rtfirrctl to as the I^nstem Gangas The Western Gaop 
dominion, named Gangaxadi (why, w o do nob know), emhracw 
most of Myhore ^TIic circumstances of its origin as dctailwl 
later inscnptionK are worthless for Instoncal purjioses. 
Gangas rlaim toKlong to tlm Ikslnaku famih Tho djnt?^' 
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consisted of twenty five ruleiB, most of them being Jams It 
was founded by Konganivarma, perhaps m the second half of 
the {(Jurth century, he la also known as Madhava I , Kolar was 
M jv II hia head-quavfeers His successor was his brother s- 
Madhav* u Madhava II (400—435). who is said to have 
masteied pohtics and the Upanishads and written a VtiCU or 
commentary on the Sutra ot Dattaka a predecessor of Vatsya 
>ana (author of the Kami Sutra) relating to courtesans 
u The third king Hartvarma (435 — ?) changed the 

snvarma Talakad (modern Talkad, now bung^l 

in sand), on the Kaveri, near Sivasamudram He sooms to 
have been subordinate to the Pallavas Ho gave a village to jv 
Brahman who vanquished his Buddhist adversary m philoso 
phical disputation The nevtrulei was Vtshnugopa more a saint 
than a king, who gave np Jainism anil worshipped Vishnu r 
his intellectual powers remained intact throughout his life 
His grandson and successor, lladhava III (460— ‘500), married 
a Kadamba princess and worshipped Siva After him catno 
Avmita (600—^40) who was crowned m his mfancj and 
educated by Vi]a^%kirti, a Jam His benefactions were distri 
buted to Jams and Brahmans Though a Jam he worshipped 
^ Siva Hewassucceeded bj Duivinifca (540— 600) the pupil of 
Pujyapada a Jam grammarian and author of the S ibdavatara 
DwTvmiU commented on the fifteenth sartja of 

Bharavi g Ktraiatjumj/a (Bharavi himself is said 
to have lived at the Ganga court for some time), but fcJio com 
menfcary IS treated bj some scholars including Dr A B Keith 
as a htorary forgery He is also credited with the compilation of 
a Sanskrit giammar called Sabdavatara (perhaps the same as 
hiB teadhei’s woik), and the translation of the Bnhailatha into 
Sansknt He was further a loputed Kannada man of letters 
He favoured Vaishnavism Lasbl} , he was a great conqueroi 
who extended his dominions in the eastern and southern 
directions by oveicoming the Pallavas These scraps of 
information gleaned fiom the insciiptions of the Gangas show 
to some extent the part plajed by them down to the sixth 
century m the political, leligiousand cultural hi3tor\ of South 
India, but their chronology is conjectural * 


• ar V Etislini Rao, 3 he Gattffai of Tal\n<l (19SG) Chapter I 
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SECTION XXI THE PAUAVAS OF KANCHI 
Origin On the identity o£ the teims Pahlava and 
Pallava some scholaisliold that the Pallavas o{ Sotith*Ind!a 
were PaWavas or Parfchtana who invaded India settled down 
m the Indus Valley then moved on to Western India and sub- 
sequently immigrated into the Kanchi legvon in the period 
of Satavahana decline But it is difficult to explain tlieir 
immigration into the Tamil country objectivelj The famous 
author, Eajasebhara of the tenth century, the protege of tljo 
Gurjara Pratiharas regards the Pahlavas and the PalKvas a? 
lUfferent peoples occupiiogtlietrans Indus territory and Soutli 
India respcctiveU Moieovcr tha Pallava and other South 
Indian records do not give any indications of the Pahlavas. It 
is hard to believe that foretgaera became so soon Hindnised 
as to perform the asiamedha the other foreign rulers of India 
like the Sakas did not do so The view that the Pallava* 
were of Tamil origin is equally improbable because tlicir carlj 
records ate in Praltit.and their patronage of Tamil Iiitcratwe 
IS so inconspicuous and of Sanskrit so conspicuous as to 
differentiato their policy from that of the TAnil powers of M « 
Sangam ago Tliougii it is not possible to explain cloarlj hoiT 
they came into possession of Kanchi and Tondamandalaro, their ^ 
official connection with tho Satavahanas is unquestionable 
They were originall) offleers and governors of tl» south 
vastem portion of tho Sata^abana Empire who consequent on 
tho decline of their masters hecamo independent and extended 
their power aouthwanU Therefore tho PalKvas were Andhra 
feudatories who rose into promincnco towards thocloso of the 
third centurj and conquered tho Kanchi region Among the 
untPuablo tliooncs of their origin is ono connecting thdm with 
thoVakatakas tliougli the gofras of tho two djnasties were 
different, another regards them as of Chola Sinhalese ongm 
SIvBskandavarman Tho hiatorj of thoPalKns from 
tho fourth to the sixth century is not so obscure os tint of the 
Cliolas and tho rand>as (lunng tho samo period, but th«r 
f,oneatog> and chronology aro to a Krgo extent indefinite Two 
I’aUaxa dynasties are distinguished— one issuing theif 
grants in I'niknl an 1 tho other in Sanskrit Sivaskandavanui® 
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■and Vl]a^'a5lva^da^ arman bclon„ctl to tl e first lino and nny lio 
a'ssjgn^ to tho first half of tho fourth century Uappa tho 
prcliXcssor of Si\askanda lived prolallj tovanlstho close 
of the previous century and wo do not know whether ho avas 
tho founder of tho Pallavn power nt Kanchi or some one liefore 
him Sivaskandavamian is known from his two undat&t 
PrakTit copper plato grants at MayidavoUi (Guntur Distnct)^ 
and Iliralndagalh (BclKrj Di«tnct) both i«sue<l from 
Kancbi and seems to have l>cen tho ablest of tho early 
Pallavas Under hiiu tho kinglom of Kanchi cxtcndM 
from the Krishna to tho South Pennar inclndmg thoBellaiy 
District Ho assumed tho title of Ohamiamahart^ja 
and performed tho astnmrd/i't and other sacrifices His 
inscriptions show that his administration was well organised 
m conformity ivith tho Maurjn system as modified in tho 
period second century B C to third century A D IIis 
successor Vijayaskandavarman is known from lus queen 
CharudoMS British Masoum Plates (originally belonging totlie 
Gnntur District) a grant in Prakrit with imprecatory versos 
IX Sanskrit — khofirst ^alla^a gift totcmplcs lie was followe 1 
l)V BuddI aukura 

Vishnugopa Tie dynasty of tho Sanskrit charters 
may be ftsaigned to tho penod 3G0 to 550 Vislmugoiia was 
the ruler defeated by Samodragnpla aftei whoso departure 
from South India a period of stress and storm set in Thero 
are various genealogical lists given in tho cliarters issued from 
places other than Kanchi Tho names of more than sirteon 
kings are available It is surmised by some scholars that tho 
Palla\tis lost Kanchi and withdrew to tho region of Nelloic 
Even tho capture of Kanchi by Kankala Cbola is postulated 
but this theory is to bo rejected in the light of tho chionolog\ 
of tho Sangam ago wo have adopted All this political 
confusion was due to tho Kalabhra invasion of tho Tamil 
land In spifco of the uncertainties of Pallavn genealogy 
dunug this period tho following princes may ho tal en 
to have ruled Simhavatman I Skandavnrman I 
*Virakurcba Skandavarman H Kumaravishnu I Buddha 
varman, Kumaiunshnu II Simhavarman II Vishnugopa and 
Skandavarman III These names suggest that S^lv^am 
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section XXI THE PALLAVAS OF KANCHI 
Origin Oq the identitj ol the terms Pahlava and 
Pallava some schoKi-a hold that the Pallavas of South Indi 
were Pahlavas or Parthians who invaded India settled down 
m the Indus Vallej then moved on to Western India andsub- 
sequently immigrated into the Kanchi region in the period 
of Satavahana decline But it is diffienlt to explain their 
immigration into the Tamil country objectivelj Tlio famous 
author, RajaseVhari of the tenth century the protege of the 
(Jurjara Pratiharas rcgaids the Pahlavas and the Pallavas as 
«ufferenb peoples occupying the trans Indus territory and South 
India respectively Moreovoi tlio Pallava and other South 
Indian records do not give anj indications of the Pahlavas It 
IS hard to believe that foreigners became so soon Hinduised 
18 to perform tbo aitamedha . tho other foreign rulers of India 
like the Sabas did not do so The view that the Palbvai 
were of Tamil origin is equally improbable because tbcir cvtly 
records are m Prakrit, and their patronage of Tamil Ijiteratuf® 
is 80 inconspicuous and of Sanskrit so conspicuous as to 
differentiate their pohc> from that of the TAnil powers of tbs 
Sangam ago Though it is not possible to explain clearly bo^ 
they came into possession of Kaocbi and Tondaroandalaro their ^ 
official connection with tho Satavahanas is unquestionable 
They MCto originally ofllcers and governors of tJ» south* 
caBtom portion of tho Satavahana Umpire who consequent on 
tho dechno of thoir masters became independent and extended 
their power BouthwanU Therefore tho Pallavas were Andhra 
fcudatoncs w ho rose into proroinenco tow ards tho close of th# 
thml century and conquered tlio Kanclii legion Among the 
untenable thcones of their ongin is one connecting tlidm ^th 
theVakatakas though tbo pofro-t of the two dynasties were 

lifferent another regards them as of Cliola Sinhales*' ongm 

Sivaskandavarman The history of tho Pallavas fro'U 
tho fourth to the sixth century is not bo obscuro as that of th® 
Cholas and the Pandyas during tho same period but thc^ 
genealogy and chronology nro to a largo extent indefinite Two 
Pallava ilynastiM arc distinguiahod— one issuing th''' 
grants m Prakrit an 1 iho other in Sanskrit Sivaskaodavannio 
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and Vna^asbanda' irman belonged to the first lino nnd nn> lio 
a^SJ^ned to tbo first InJf of Ibo fourth ccntur> Bapjw tho 
preclA.cs*?or of Sivnslantla Incd prolnhl> towards tho close 
of tho prcTious ccntnrj and vee do not know whether ho was 
tho founder of the Pallava yower at Kanchi, or some ono lieforo 
him S!vaskan(la\aniian is known from Ins two undato*! 
Prakrit copper plato grants at Ma>ida%olu (Guntur Distnct)*" 
and Ilirahadagalli (BcUarj District), Iwth issued from 
Kanchi and seems to have been the able^t of tho earl> 
Pallavas Under him tbo kingdom of Ivanclu cxtcndwl 
from the Knsima to tho South Pennar, including tho Bcllaij 
District He assumed the title of Dharmamaharoja 
and performed tho nsramed/i'i and other sacnfices IIis 
inscriptions show that his administration srns well organised 
m conformity wnth the Mamyn B>stciD as mollified in tho 
period, second centurj B C to thml centurj A D His 
successor, Vijai-askandavarinan is known from his queen 
Charudovis British ^ta3oum Plates (originally belonging to tho 
Guntur District) a grant m Prakrit with imprecatory versos 
!■ Sansknt — thofirst Patlava gift tolemplos lie was followed 
hv Buddhankura 

Vishnugopa Tho dynasty of tho Sanskiit charters 
may bo assigned to tho period 800 to 050 \ ishnugopa was 

the ruler defeated by Samudragiipta after whoso departure 
from South India a period of stress and storm set m There 
are various genealogical lists given in the charters issued from 
places other than Ivanchi Tho names of more than sixteen 
kings are a\ailable It is surraised by some scholars that the 
Pallavhs lost Kanchi and withdrew to tho region of Nelloie 
Even the capture of Kanchi by Kankala Chola is postulated 
but this theory is to bo rejected in tho light of tho chronology 
of the Sangam ago wo have adopted All this political 
confusion was due to tho Kalabhm imasion of tho Tamil 
land In spite of tho uncertainties of Pallava genealogy 
during this x>eriod tho following princes may Ijo taken 
to have ruled Simhavnrman I, Skandaiarman I 
"Viratureba Skandavarman II Ivumaravishnu I Buddha 
varman Kumaravishnn II Simhavarman II Vishnugopa and 
Skandavarman TIT These names suggest that Saivism 
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\ajsl»n'i\i''tii iiml chimorl RfJhercnfs arronff tbo 

, l<ini’s of tlic Sanskrit charters ^ ' 

Simhavishnu (r 575 — <• 600). Sunhavishmi, the son 
of Snnha\artnan is rcganlwl as Iwlniiginf to a third PallaTi 
dj nasty whoso inscnptionh aro on stone There is nocl'xir 
^ necessity to speak of throo linisstf kings according as their 
documents are coppci plate inscriptions in Prakrit or Sanskrit 
ir hthic records \s rcganl** tho first two dynasties, their 
lolnt IS tho same and tho names of their mcmlwra do no* 
justify their separation Moreover, tho Vayalur Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Bajastmha M'es a consolidated list of the Pallavas 
without dynastic differentiation among therosolvcs There 
aro other records of some memlxjrs of the go-called Siraha 
Tishnu dynasty claiming soiiio of those of the so-caffed 
dynasty of thoSansknt charters as their ancostors ^ith 
Simhavislmu begins tho ponoil of tho great Pallaras, ms 
genealogical and chronological questions elo not up«ct us. His 
kingdom stretched from Madras to tho Kaven, hoconqocroi 
the Cliola country Ho claims vicloncs oriy the Cholas, the 
Pamlyas. tho Kalahhras etc and partly his claim w veil 
foundeil , his title of /franuim/io is significant Pharavi w 
said to have visited Kanchi Smihanshno was a Vaishnava. ♦ 
Ba 3 reliefs of liioiscU and his queen caist m a cave at 
Mahahalipuram Thus he started tho Pallavas on their career 
of pobtical and cultural achiovcment 

The Kalabhra Problem IVe have seen the troubles 
and inhalations of tho I'allaTasdunng tho twocentones before 
Simhavishnn Forthiceceotunes, from4th to6tb, thePandya’ 
suffered total eclipse, and the Cbolas for nearly si^ cefltunW 
4th to Oth In the fourth or fifth century, after Samudra- 
gupta s South Indian expedition, the Pallavas, the 
Cholas and the Pandyas succumbed to a common enem) 
The Pallavas and the Pandyas recovered from tho hlo^ 
sooner than the Cbolas Now tho question relates ^ 
"that enemy and the catastrophe bmnght about by him 
know from inscriptions that the Kalahhma were the causa of 
pohtical confusion in the Tanul country, but the problem « 
their identification is difficult Sfany suggestions have bo^ 
put forward but it is best to identifv theKalabhras with 
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Kalavar, -t. predatory tnho m occupation of tUo northern 
frontier of TonflamandaHm \ 7 h 0 se chief Pulh of Tinipati, I'l 
menUoned m the Sangam worl s These people, must bare 
been distnrbed.h> the PMlaa a conquest of Tonclamandalam 
and their southern inoveniont seems to ha\c commenced Tbe« 
southern e-^pedition of Srmudragnpta must havr aggravated^ 
the situation and precipitated a conflict between the Kalabhras • 
^aud the Pallavas The •victorious Kalabhras must hare ‘ 
marched further south and overthrown tho Chola and Pandja 
nile Ultimately they Tvero put down by tbs Pallavas and 
the Pandyas We know much less about the infcioductfbn 
of the Kalabhra interregnum into tho Tamil kingdoms than 
ibont its extinction 


GHAPTEB Vn 

INDIA FROM 600 TO 900 
SECTION I HARSHA OF THANESAR AND KANAUJ 
, , (606-647) 

Authorities The lustoiy of the Guptas based mostly . 
OQ cpigrapbical numismatic and monumental evidences 
sefferff from many laennae owing to tho paucity of hterary 
materials The fullness of Harsba s history is indebted 
to two worl s, each unique in its own line His » 
epigraphs and those of Ins contemporaries provide onij 
supplementary information to a limited extent his coins, 
®^‘8tenc9 IS denied by some do not take us far and 
iibetan and Chmeso sources elncidate particularly the closmg^ 
y<^B ef hjs reign Therefore tho historian s almost exclu«:ive 
study of Harsha is on the hteiary authonties- 
f fv of Buna (or Banabbatta) and bheTraicls 

o the Chineso pilgrim Hinen Tsang coupled with his 
mg^phy composed by lus fnend and compatnofr Hwui li 

f ® when the Sarshachanta (Life of Harsha) 

Tb disparaged as a source of history are gone 

ougn it ig ojjiy fragment written in the style of a romance 
^^tbnenstic admirer of Harsba it should be recognised 
la ana knew lis hero intimately a gifted man Ido 
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huueolf lie v\as an acemate obsor\ei of men arid tlnnts and 
thcref oro his \\ oil la full o£ \ n id dtwiiptions of soci il life and of 
varied localities and enables ub to put our finger on tliQ^ulse 
of thepeiiod to which it bbloDge Thwe is Instoiical matter 
won m some of liia punning refetencos Ho does not, like 
« writois of romance leconstruot an opocli Since ho chose a 
cQntetnpQi.aiy subiect oi p,eiicial inteiest and tieated 
it in a wa> suited to lus age be could not haae departed 
much from tlie biuth bo indiilgesm flattoij and exaggeration 
hub does not tell an untmtli In fact m tins icspoct he is 
nSb different from Hmcn Teang Tlio high value of bis work 
foi bistoncal purjicscs isnow gcneially undoistood 

The Har^hachdi tUt is an meocophte Jjisfcojj o/Haishsiii 
eight cbaptciB The fust cliaptoi is concoinod with the 
family of ita autUoi, and the mtrodnctoij verses iie of great 
value foi literati ohronologj as tbe\ mention a number of 
works and autJiors antonoi to Bma the 
«« Vn^iatadatta 8ata\abana (Hah), rravarasena 
Bhasa lOilidasa and tlio Br-thntkatha The 
second chapter deals with Banas mtioduction to Harslia Tie 
third chapter contains a dcsoiiptionof Sbhanvisvarn (Thanosar) 
The next ohaptei traces the ancestij of Haislm from Piishpa 
hhuti (PuBhjahliuti) and gives details about Prabhakam 
vaiflhana his queen Yasoraati tho baths of Ilajiavatdlnna 
Harsha andRajj-aeii their companion and uncle Bhandi and 
Bajyasii s luaniage Tho fifth chapter de'sciibes iaeomatis 
voluntary death a little before her husband passed awaj.and 
Haralms inconsolable griet Tbo following obapter deal* 
with tho loaction of tho kings death on Bajy vvardhais-a who 
had been away from the capital to wai with tlio Huns and 
who on lus 1 etui n home refused tostep into his father's place 
and asked Hawlm to shoulder the royal huiden tho death of 
Orahavnimau Maukhaii and imprisonment of Rajyasri hy the 
InngofMalwa Bajyavaidliana's punitive nxpedition against 
him, his easy success, and Ins assassination by the Icing of 
Gauda CSasanka) the request of Simhanada the Commander 
m Chief to Harslia to abandon grief and return tr* 
action Harslia s solemn resolve to wipe off tho earth tho race of 
vipers hko tho king of Gaudn and tlio cnumomtion b) 
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^kandagupta, commaiiclant of the elephant corps A\hose nose 
\7as as long as his so\ereign8 pedigree” of tho \'arious 
instances of disastrous carelessness the chief of them being the 
deaths of Bnhadratha (Maurja) Kakararna (Saiaunnga), tho 
last Suuga, and the last of the Western Satiaps Tho 
■penultimate chapter deseiibes tho grand military move of 
Harsha , the embassy from Bbaskaravarman of Assam , the 
lepoffc of Bhaudi to Haisha regarding Eajyasn s escape from 
prison and flight to the Ymdhj’as \nth a few followers 
Bbandi'scommission to ad\'anco against the Gauda mler , tmd 
Harsha s march m search of his sister The last chapter 
contains a wonderful description of tho many religious and 
philosophical sects living m harmony m tho Vmdhyan forest 
under the headship of the Buddhist sage Divakaramitra 
paints the pitiable condition of Eaj^ asn about to immolate 
herself and her lesouo by Harsha and mentions the latter s 
lesolve to become a Buddhist ascetic 'ilong \Mth his sister aftci 
avenging the deaths of lus brotboi m law and brothei and lus 
letum to the imperial camp on the bank of the Ganges with 
Bajyasti andDiNakararaitra 

The value of the narshuchanta is ditflcult to appreciate 
* fully from a shoit summaij It is as much based on real 
events as Scott s Quentin Thimard oi WaurUy Its basis 
* and its mam episodes are historical it ig the 
Value tieatment of the subject that is romantic — mi\ 
mg up of histoij and romance The court 
the camp, the quiet villages and the still moie quiet 
monasteries and retieats whcthei of Bi-ahmnns or Buddhists 
ire alj painted with singular power , and his (Bana s) nanuti^ e 
illustrates and supplements the Chinese traveller s journal at 
every turn The book is full of Sanskrit loie of eaery Lind 
Hiuen Tsang Hmen Tsang (or Yuan Chwang), the 
Master of the Law (of tho Buddha), was born m 600 and Ins 
childhood gave unmistakable signs of his later gieatness He 
shunned gay society, devoted his time to serious 
study and became a Buddhist monk at the age 
of twenty Dissatisfied with the Chinese translations of the 


* Cowell and Thomas The TTcHthachartla of Ha^a {189“) 
Pretaco pp vm %I and 
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Bnaatust Boriptuios, ho jraunea ioi contact -oith the liolj lanl 
rf his faith Setting aside the passport regulations o! h« 
countrv, ho stealthils loft for India in 629 and after 
travels returned home m 645 The emperor forgave h« 
hecame intimate mth him and offeied to taka him into the 

Imperial seivieo But Hmen Tsang f 1 ?,®°Intau 

thanks, and retired to a monasteis J” „V ” 

collection into Chinese Till lus death m 664 he knew not a 
moment of idleness He was piodigioush leameil, 

- pious and tiuly great, and bis coTupatnot'? 

CK.racter him after liis death 

manifold virtues, he vrae ciednlous in mattcw of Buddhis. 
miracle His mtoie'it in life was confined to Buddlusin. There 

fore he failed as a cutical ohseivor o men and^mgs 

iU this may he regarded as the defects of lus own quaut 
Unlike Pa hicn.lio travelled tliroughout India, and ret urn 
. , , . the land louto through which he had corse 

V*lu« ef ht* pgj^jLined m Harsha’s Umpire for eight \«r8, and 
Journal hcttci use of lus Opportunities than bad 

heeii possible for his illustnoiis predecessor fn Indian travc? 
Hia ocooxint of wlnt he saw and hoard m this counti) a<A\> 
not only with Haisha and his administration hub also wwn 
the condition of India m the fust half of the seventh centuri 
1:110 mdcUedness to it of the hiRtonan is really great. 
hcing had to the amount of mformatiou gleaned bj Hiuf'n 
T*»angontho sarious aspects of Indian life, his account i- 
incoinpirahly hupciior to the Hhrs/tac/ujriw 
Ilub it IS Bketth> in nianj places and can neve 
Banriwork approach tJiocoRccntmted obsciwation and dos 
criptivo power cnslumed m Bana’s biography 01 
llarsha IIis credulity made him the victim of ntory tcUcre^ 
though wo arc glad that ho was inclined to record tlr 
traditions that came to his cars It was Harsha's Budahis- 
proclivities that drew to him the 'Master of the Iiaw, who 
therefore more lucl y than F x hicn Like Bana, ho prai'C’ 
the cmpcior unreseriedlj “ Ills qualifications moved hcaacu 
ind caith, his sense of justice was admirel by the godsan 
men Ills renown spread abroad cverj where To dcscriW 
all his conduct woul 1 l«to tell again the dcetls of Suilaos 
(iho hero of Bnddhi«t Tatnla stori) He forgot P’rrr 
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3Q(1 food IB his demotion to j^ood work'} His refoience to 
Harsha s 60 000 elephants is suspicious His statemenb that 
the ^peror after sis j ears of campaigninf! at the coaiinenco 
ment of his re gn on]ojed umnterruptecl peace foi thirt\ 
iears without raising a weapon reqmies modification Bit 
these defects are nothing when we consiler tl o wealth of 
reliable information ho places atom disposal 

Harsha^s career Tbo fouudoi of tl e fsmilj of Hai’sha 
ofTbane&ar was one Push^abhnti a pious Sw a mentioned h% 
Sana Itwa3Prabhakara'vardhana(583 — 605) who first assuai 
ed the title of Mai nrajadhiraja and Farama 
^ 160 * 61 *” bhattaral.a his father and grandfathei beinc, 
' mere Maharajas Bana describes him ns a lion 
to the Huna deer a burning fever to the king of the Indus 
land a fcroublerof the sloepof Gojant a bilious plaguo to that 
scent-elepbant the lord of Gandbaia a looter to the lawless 
ness o! theLatas and an avo to the cieepci of Malwa s glor 3 
His mother was Mahascoagnpta and his queen Yasomati On 
hiS* death in 605 ^bis eldest son Ra)>avardbana ascended the 
tfiTone at the age of nineteen The Malwa kmg in league 
with Sasankn of Bengal compassed the death of Grahat arman 
Maukban the husband of Rajyasn Eaoyar*ai“dhana led a 
punitive expedition against the ^er of Malwa and defeated 
him bift was treacherouslj slam m 606 by Sasanka Harsha 
was then sixteen years old (born m 590— calculated on the 
basis of Bana s data) and his widowed sistei thirteen years of 
age We are told that Harsha accepted the throne at tJ o 
instance of the Bodhisattaa Avalokitesvarw and of the Goddess 
of Roj;al Prosperity accoidmg to Hiuen Tsang and Bana res 
pectively and both authorities agieo in sajing that Harsha 
was at first reluctant to shoulder the lesponsibility of 
kmgship We do not know when csactlj Hamha s lor e of 
Buddhism began Bana says after his conquests Mr C % 
Vaidya rightly points out that Harsha a initial unwillingness 
to ascend the throne refers to the throne of Kanauj (Kanya 
kubja or hunch backed girl Mahodaya etc ) after Graha 
\ arman s death 

At the outset of his roi^l career Harsha was placed in a 
pecuharlv difficult position He had not only to avenge the 
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murders of his brother m law and brother, but afso ta find out 
Ins sister who had fled to the Vindhyan 
forest without brooking tho restraint of* her 
impnsonmeut by the onomics of her late 
husband Ho went first m pursuit of Eajyasn, discovered 
her when she was about to commit anumnrana (self 
immolation after her husband s death) and dissuaded hei 
from her grim resolve Though Bana embellishes hoi storj, 
there are no reasons for suspecting its mam outlines Subsc 
quent to the recovery of his accomplished sis>ter who was a 
de?oub Buddhist, Harsha set about the task of subduing his 
enemies By 612 his imponal position had been firmly estab 
hshed and his army immensely etrengtiioiied Ha was warlike 
to the coro and later when he distributed all Ins possessions 
m chanty, he would nob weaken lus am> in any manner. The 
ond of tho period of continuous waifarc witnessed his coro 
nation and the foundation of an eia starting from hb 
accession to the throne m 606 

Though a high minded man Ilaisha doesruot say that h« 
was defeated by Pulakosin II Chalukya, because it was not 
customary to record failures so much so that meonptions 
_ sometimes support contradictory claims In 

* evaluating opigraphical testimony wc come 
Pul«ke«n II across such difficulties Bub, m the present case 
wo possess thoevidcnco of Iliuea Tsang who sayv 
m his rrarefs The great lung Siladit^a (Harsha) at th'® 
time was invading East and "West and countries far and near 
were giving in allegianco to him, but Maharashtra refused to 
lieCQmo subject to bun ‘ The biographer of tho pilgn® 
records Siladitja raja boasting of Ins skill and tho 
invanable success of bis generals, filled with confidence 
himself, marched at tho liead of bis troops to contend with 
this prince, but ho was unablo to prevail oi subjugate In® 
(although) he has gathered troops from the five Indies (the 
Panjab, Kanau], Mithila Bengal and Orissa) and the best 
generals from all countries ” Corroborative evndence of Pul^ 
kesJn’s triumph is supplied by many of his inscriptions which 
describe him as one who earned the title of ParamesvafOi bf 
^nfrctfiiinfi TBarifnavarcfuana, the wailil o ^o^a oT tho who'ie 
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Uttwapitlia (Northern IdcIia) His Aihole inscription of G34 
punnmgly says that “ Hareba. wlioso lotus feet were arras ed 
■witli^uys of the jewels of the diadems of hosts of fcudatoties 
prosperous with unmeasured might, through him (Pulakesm II) 
had his harsha (mirth) melted away by feai, having become 
loathsome with his lows of lordly elephants fallen in hattlo 
The date of this conflict between the Northern Indian and 
South Indian Lords Paramount is gn en by Di Smith as 
620 on Chinese evidence Hr H K Mooherji, howovei, 
assigns lb to 813, if not oailiei, on the ground that the 
Haidarahad insciiption of that year mentions Pulakesm’s title 
of Paramestara,'' whereas some others would advocate a much 
later date, about 630 1 

About 635 Dliru\a6ena II of Valabhi was defeated and 
reduced to vassalage by Harsha who, however, gave his 
daughter in marriage to him In 641 Haisha sent an embassy 
l.Mt years to China Thc year 643 witnessed bis campaign 
agamst Kongoda (Ganjam District), the unique 
honoui ho hesto^d on Hiuen Tsang, tlie attempt on his own 
hie, and a Chinese mission to him He could not receive tbi 
second Cbmeso embassy sent to him m 646 Bis death in 
» 647 and the subaequent mmisbenal usurpation piotiuced intoi 
nal confusion and a seiious clash with the party of Ohineso 
envoys who ultimately dealt so\cicl> with the usurpei with 
the help of Tibet and Nepal 

Extent of the Empire The toiiitoiy odmmistored b\ 
Harsha seems to have been a httic more eiftensive than that 
of the Guptas It stretched from the Brahmaputra delta ti> 
Kathiiftvar, including a part of Oiissa m the ease and Cutch in 
the west and to Jalandbara in the I^injab, including perhaps 
Nepal, but excluding Rajputana Sindh and a large part of the 
Panjab Theiefoie it was almost confaned to Northern India 
without emhraemg the whole of it The inclusion of Nepal in it 
18 doubted b> some scholars bub the possible u&e of his era 
tliere may be regarded as pnnia facie e\ idence of its possession 
by Harsha The southern boundary of tlie Vindhyas was fixed 
by Pulake am II But an inscription recently discovered in 

• II.K Mooterji, SarsJm (1926) p 36 n 
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the Shimofc,!- DJStiict (RlNsaie) RAJ'S that while Siladitja th« 
light of the quarteie the most powerful, and a thom in the 
way of the brai est xscended tho throne of the empire his 
general fought against Mahondra and died the two king^ 
are identified bj some with Harslia and Mahendrararman X 
Pallava If this identification weiu well founded our idea of 
the extent Of Harsha r Empiio must undergo a radical rension 
Bhaskaravai-man of Assam was the (nend and allj of Harsha 
whose lelatious with Rome rulers of North Western India and 
w^th China were eoidial Though Sasanka s aggressions were 
curbed bj Harsha s maitial activities, aud thus vengeance w&s 
taken on the murderer of his brothei, thej seem to ha\e been 
circumscribed intber than eradicated In a Ganjam inscriptioa 
dated 619 of his feudatoij, Sasanka is stjlei Maharajadlu 
r(i;o,and his gold coins with the image olSua and Nandi md' 
cate his impoitaace till 637, the date of his death Ibe 
Ganjam expedition of Harsha in 643 was apparently connect 
ed with the death of the great adjersarx of his familj 

Harsha s Religion Pushjabhuti wa% a worshippei 6f 
Siva , Prabhakaiavardhaua and his father Adityavardhant 
adored the Sun Rajjavardhanaand Rajjasri were Buddhist" 
Bana saj s that on the eve of his dtgx ijaya Harsha worshippsd 
ISilaloluta (Siva) The Banskhera mscnption of 6-“ 
describes luni as a PaiamaAIabesvai'a. The Madhubati 
lecoi-d of 631 Bays that bewas a devotee of ilahesvara , 
like hlahesvara is compassionate to all created beings ' 
concludes with the following lemaikable passage Gifts and 
the protection of the lame of others are the result of fortune 
that 18 unstable like lightning ora water bubble Witb'deeds, 
thoughts and words living beings should do their dutj Harsha 
has declared that an unsurpassable mode of acquiring spintual 
merit Here perhaps we have the turninS 
Turn'ng poiot of his religious life HisBuddhist leaning" 
Poini^ in the earlj part of his leign are vouched for 

Bana while Hiuen Tsang would make him a 
Buddhist at the commencement of bis reign, with the title of 
Siladitya It is not clear whether, like Asotai be becatno » 
Buddhist monk There is no doubt that during the latter 
part of his life lie became an ardent Hmayanist, and rra" 
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tniDsfonnwl into a Mabayamst 1)> lufe contact vnth tlio 
Chinese pilgrim He comiicllcd thobmg of Kashmir to pait 
wth* a tooth relic of the Baddlia anil tlulj liouseil it IIiV' 
religious policj is well rccspitulntcil b} Hiuon 
^Pohe*'** Tsang Ho caused the use of animal food to 
cease throughout tho Fim Indies and he 
proliibited tho taking of life under sot ero penalties He erectc I 
thousands of toim (^lupns) on tho banks of the Ganges 
established Travollcis BcrIs through all his dominions and 
erected Buddlust monasteiies at sacred places of the Buddhisms 
Ho regulailj held the Quinquennial Conaocation and gA%o 
away in religious alms crer^thing except tlio material of war 
Once a year he summoned all tho Buddhist monks together, 
ind for 21 days supplied them with the regulation requisites 
He furnished the clupela and libei-aHy adorned the common 
halls of the monasteries Ho brought tlie Brotliren together 
for examination and discussion, giving louaids aud punish 
monbs according to merit and dement Those Brethion sslio 
kept tho rules of their Order strictlj and u ero thoroughls 
sound m theoiy *lnd practice bo advanootl to tho Lions throne 
(Sim?iasana) and fiom these ho rcceised lehgious instruction 
those who though perfect m tho obser%anco of tho ocremomal 
code were not leanied in tho past ho merely lionomod wiMi 
foimal ueveronce those who neglected tho ceremonial ohsoi 
vances of tho Order and whose immoial conduct was notonous 
were banished fiom his presence and from tho country Tho 
neighbouring princes and the statesmen who were zealous 
in good works and unweaned in the soaich foi moral excel 
lonce ho led to his own seat and called (them his) tool 
friendl and he would not converse with tliose who wcie of a 
different character Ho did not go abioad dunngtho three 
months oi tho Bam season Retreat At tho lojal lodges 6\ei\ 
day viands were piovided for 1000 Bud Ihist monks and 
500 Brahmans The king s day was divided into thiec periods 
of which one was given up to affairs of goveinment and two 
were devoted to religious woiks * It is incoviecb to desciil o 
Harsha as an eclectio m reljgion His careei in ^nitonf.his 
interminable campaigns is strongly lemmiscent of that of 


T Watters On Tma » C/tioauff s IVaiels in fn/lta T(1901) p SM 
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Aaoka His passion fox leligious tliscussioii does nob lesembl' 
tho intellectual earnestness of Akbat the fioe thinker, but the 
spiritual fervoui of the great religious propagandists of aiAient 
India A byiian Clxnstian is leportcd to have gone to Harsha s 
court m 639, hut this ik> called in ipiestion by some scholars 


Harsha met Hiuen Tsang in Bengal on Ins icturn froDi 
tliB Ganjanx campaign m 643, and decided to honour him b' 

holding a ichgious assembly of all denomination'! 

The Ken.uj Kanauj It was attended by 20 kings, lOOd 
Con ereneo goholais fiom the Hnivcisity of Nalanda, 3000 
Hinayanists and ilahayanists, and 3000 Bi'ahmans and Jams 
\ grand procession was conducted, and a statue of tlic 
Buddha was enthroned The proceedings began vnth Hiucn 
Teang s opposition of Mahayanism and tho announcement of 
X thesis for discussion m the challenging weirds cliaracferistic 
of the ago that tho "Mastex of tho Law offexod his own head 
tho reward of a successful refutation of liis thesis No oppo 
nents came foiwaid during the fiist fixe days, but Harsha on 
learning that Hiuen Teangs life was m danger, owing to 
underhand methods of his antagonists, proclaimed sex ere 
penalties fox any violence to the pilgrim The conference 
Went on fox twenty thieo days on the whole, and on tho final 
day , arson and attempted aseassiuntion of Harsha djsgrocal 
the proceedings On the sticngth of the confessions of 509 
Brahman conspuatoxs, they were epilod Hiuen Tsang 
loaded with costly pxesents by Haisha and hia feudatorie'-, 
but the pilgiim declined them with thanks The aseemblj 
concluded with a pioccs->ion with Hiuen Tsang on elephant 
hack, much against his own will, m older to maxk the tviumph 
of tho Mahayanism ospounded by him 


Hiuen Tsang was invittd to attend tho sixth quimiuen 
m il gathering of Harsha b leign for distnbution of chanty and 
. leh^jious festivities at tho junction of the Gangc"' 
and the Jumna The Buddha, the Sun god anl 
,ng Siva weie honoxned with festivities and distnbn 
tion of gifts to alioubhalf a million peoploi dunoS 
seventy live days belonging to all religions m * the Fi^® 
Indies ‘ We are told that all the savings of Harsha during 
past fn e years were exhausted and tint, though he was reflucel 
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to begfiary.he was extremely happy that “ bis treasure had been 
bestowed in the field of religious merit ” Finally, the Chinese 
pUgnih started on his bomewaid journey with a few of the 
many presents showeied upon him by Harslia and his feuda 
tory rojos, and with his grand oillection of many relics and 
innumerable images of the Buddha and hundreds of manus 
enpts, some of which ha lost m the course of his journey , 
.wluch was doubly adventmoos owing to bis occasional 
encounters with robbeis 

Administration Though tlie inscriptions of the a^ 
of Harsha and those of his eldei and youngei contemporarie«i 
give us some knowledge of the mechanism of his government 
in conformity wth the Gupta oiganisition, its character 
and spirit we can learn fiom no other authority than Hiuon 
Tsang who describes m general the Indian government of his 
time and also the administration of his imperial patron 'He 
was just in Ins administration and punctilious m the discharge 
of his duties The king made visits of 
AeSvitr mspeckion throughout his dominion, not residing 
* long* at any place, but having temporary buildings- 

erected foi his lesidence at each place of sojourn He was 
, indefatigable and the day was too short for him ’ * Earsha was 
thus famous nob only for Jus warhke activity hut also for his 
administvatue vigilance Such fiequent loyal peregrinations 
Were doubly necessary ow mg to the partial insecurity of the 
roads to which Hiuen Tsang was the victim now and then, and 
because of the iniilfciplicity of political difliculties environing 
him The establishment of an empno and the effectivi 
conduct of its government must lie legaided as Horsha’s tour 
de force ' 

Hiuen Tsang was much impressed with the oood 
intentions of the government and its earnestness m promotin., 
the peoples welfare As the Government is generous 
oEBcial lequirements aie few Families aie not 
Sytiem* registered, and individuals are not subject to 
forced labour contiibutions Of the royal land 
there la a fom fold division One part is for the expenses oC 
government and state worship one foi the endowment of 
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•^reit public sen.uU'<, o»o to rcwanl hiRhmtellcclual etnmencc. 

ami ono for acfiuinnfi religious mcnt b> gifts to Ibo vanora 

sects Taxation lieing light, and (orcwl somco Ixung 
used, every ono beeps to his hereditarj occupation and attends 
to his patrimony Tho kings tenants lay ono-sixth of the 
produce as rent 'rrtulcsmen go to ami fro bartering t ’ 
mcrcbandieo afUr ixv\ing light duties at ferries and barn« 
stations Those who aro tmplo\cd in the go\cronient Mrn , 
are paid according to their work ..Ministers of state an 
common officials all Imo their portion of land, anti are 


inaintamotl h\ tlic cities assigned to them. ‘ . • i 

Iliuen Tsang’fi acconnt of the admmistmtion of crimmJ 
justice shows that the cruel punishments of the Maurj-a a„c 
continued in the seventh century . lie mention^ 
Criminal ordeals croplojcil to determine the guilt or 

** innocence of the alleged culprits 
flic, weighing and poison, extremely barbarous and horriDi 
superstitious Hut, as the government is honestly 
tored and the people live together on good terms, j 

class is small. The statute law is sometiidcs violated aaa 
plots made against the sovereign , when tho crime is 
to light, tho offender is imprisoned for life ; ho does not , 
any corporal punishment , but alivo and dead bo is not trea 
as a member of the communitj. For offences againct 9®®', 
Tuoralityand disloyal and unfilial conduct, tho punisuroen i 
to cut off the nose, or an car, or a hand, or a toot, or to 

the offender to another country or into tho wilderness Ot e 

offences can l )0 atoned for by a money payment T 

Hiuen Tsang mentions the c/mhironflo (“four Umljs J 
the army — foot, horse, cliariot and elephant, and the place ® 

. honour is assigned to tho last division, t 

Commander-in-Cbicf riding on an elephant. 
in detailing the strength of Haisha's army there is 
mention of chariots by Hiuon Tsang Nor is there an) 
leference to them b> Bana Hcnco it is probable 
relied on the efficiency of the other three “ lirnhs of W 
army. We aie told by the pilgrim that “tho National Gua 
are heroes of choice valour, and, as tho profession is hereditary> 


•WatteK oj> cit.l.pp 17677. 
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thej become adepts m rmlitavy tactics In peace thcj gaarcl 
the sovereign's residence, and in wai they become the intrepid 
vangdard .The infantry go lightlj into action and arc per 
feet experts with all the implenjents of war snch as speai, 
shield, bow and unow, snoid, sabre, etc ha\ing been drilled 
m them for generations 

A remarkable featme of the goa eminent organisation, 

I ratboi too hnefli alluded to by Hiuen Ts.ang, is^the attention 
bostoned upon public rocoids As to their 
the Indians) archixcs and lecords there aye 
separate custodians of these Tlie official annals 
and state papers are called collectively ntlcpciu (dark blue 
store) , m these good and bad aio rocoided, and instances of 
public calamity and good fortune are set forth in detail ’ t In 
spite of such caic taken m the ptoscrwition of olheial docu 
ments it is surprising that no true Indian histonan appeared 
before the twelfth century 

Economic Condition The guild oigamsation is men 
tioned by Hmen Jaang and Bana, and the luxurious hfooE tht 
eSari teettHes to, the progress made in the arts and crafts 
Much improvement m town planning isiecorded, though tho 
3 public streets were not sufficientlj wide Storey ed buildings and 
furniture weie in great vanoty Though Pataliputra bad 
declined* other great cities came into existence or continued to 
tlourish — ^Thanesai, Alatbuia Kanauj Allahabad, Ayodhya. 
Benares, Tamlnk, etc Gold and silver coins, cowries and small 
pearls constituted the media of exchange Inland trade was 
facilitated by light duties as noted by Hiuen Tsang This was 
a greatjperiod of 'Indian transmarine colonisation and cultural 
diffusion, and of commercial contact With South Eastern Asia 
Social Life Hiuen Tsang describes the four chief castes 
andrcgaidstheVaisyasastradersand the Sudras as agncul 
tunsts, ho does not ventme to enumerate the innumerable 
mixed castes Ho alludes to the segregation of the untouchables 
Batchers, fisheimen public peiformeis executioners and 
scavengers are foiced to live outside the city, and they sneak 
along On the left when going about in the hamlets Social "" 
mtercouree among the castes was free and active as is cleai 
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j,reab public Geivants one to lewaid high intellectual eminence 
and one for acquiring religious merit by gifts to the various 
sects Taxation being light and forced service being sparingly 
used every one keeps to his hereditary occupation and attends 
to his patrimonj The king a tenants pay one sixth of the 
produce as rent Tiadesmen go to and fro bartering their 
merchandtea after paying light duties at ferries and barrier 
stations Those who aio omplo^cd m the government service 
arc paid according to then woik hlinisters of state and 
common officials all have their portion ^of land, and are 
rnaintained by the cities assigned to them 

Hmen Tsang 8 account of the administration of cnminal 
justice shows that the cruel punishments of the Maurjit age 
continued in the ficventh centurj Ho mentions 
ordeals employ^ to debennma the guilt or 
* mnocenco of the alleged culprits— by water, 
fire, weighing and poison, extremelj barbarous and bombb 
superstitious But ‘ as the government is honestly admuu* 
tered and the people live together on good terms, the cnmi^ 
class IS small The statute law is sometuJes violated 
plots made against the soveieign , when the crime is brought 
to light, the offender is imprisoned for life , he does not 
any corporal punishment hut alive and dead he is not treated 
as a member of the community For offences againot social 
moralityand dislojal and Unfihal conduct, the punishment » 
to out off the nose, oi an eai, oi a hand, or a foot, oi to banish 
the offender to anothei couutiy or into the wilderness. Other 
offences can he atoned for by a money payment ”1 

Hiuen Tsang mentions the cfifltuinitpa C*foui hm^s ) 
the army — foot, boise chanot and elephant, and the plaes ol 
honoui 18 assigned to the last division the 
Commander m Chief riding on an elephant But 
in detailing the stiMigth of Haishas army there is 
mention of chariots hj Hiuen Tsang Nor is there au) 
inference to them bj Bana Hence it is probable that HarshJ 
relied on the efficiency of the other three ' limbs ' of hi® 
armj We are told by the pilgnm that the National Guard 
arc heroes of choice valour, and as the profession is hereditar} , 
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thej become adepts m military tactics. In iwace tbc> guard 
the sovereign's residence, and m moi they bewmo the intrepid 
langdard The infantry go Iightl> into action and aro per 
feet experts rath all tho implements of war such as fepeai , 
shield, bow and anow, swoul, *:alne, ®tc having liccn drilled 
m them for generations 

A remarhablo featnin of the gov ciaiment organisation, 

> rathei too hneflj alluded to bj Hiucii Tsang, is ^tho attention 
Iwstovved upon public records "As to their 
fof tho Indians) aichivcs and rccoids thoro a^e 
separate custodians of these The official annals 
and state papers are called collectively ntlopiiv (darh blue 
store), m these good and bad aro recorded, and instances of 
public calamity and good fortune aro set forth in detail [ In 
spite of euch cat e talcoin the proMnvation of oQicial docu 
ments, il: sm-prisias ihitnoiivo ladiac hstomn appoarcA 
before the twelfth century 

Economic Condition The guild oiganisation is meu 
tioned bj Hiucn ^sang and Bana, and tho luxurious hfo of tho 
edurt testifies to the piogross made m the aits and crafts 
Much improvement in town planning is lecordod, though the 
j public streets weie not sufficiently mde Sto^o^ ed buildings and 
furniture weie in great aanct>. Though Patahputra had 
declined* othei great cities came into existence or continued to 
llounsb — Thanesai, Mathuia Kanauj Allahabad, Ayodhja. 
Benares, Tamluh, etc Gold and silver coins covvnes and small 
pearls constitutofl the media of exchange Inland trade was 
facilitated by light duties as noted bj Hiuon Tsang This was 
a great^period of 'Indian transmarine colonisation and cultural 
diffusion, and of commeicial contact with South Eastern Asia 

Social Life Hiuen Tsang dcscnlics tho four chief casks 
and regards the Yais> as as traders and the Sudras as agneui 
tunsts, he does not ventnie to enumerate the innumerable 
mixed castes Ho alludes to tho segregation of the untouchables 
Butchers, fisheimen, public peiformers, executioners and 
scavengers are forced to live outside the city, and they sneah 
along on the left when going about in the hamlets ’ Social 
intercourse among the castes was free and active as is cleai 
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f»t>nj Banas description of the associates of his earl> jearswho 
were of all castes ancl many piofessions, including a potter, a 
dancing girl an ascetic nidow, a shampooer a dicer, a gold 
smith and a drummer Hiiien Tsang refers to the prohibition 
of remarriage of widows and of marriage of close relations on 
the father s or mother s side The cnstom of sati was m Togne 
bnt not that of the tonsure of widows, as Bana alludes to tbe 
widow s braid of haii Anuhma marnages were not rare • 
Bana mentions his two Parusoua brothers (his father’s sons b> 
Sudra woman) Hiuen Tsang notes the absence of tailoring 
and ranty of shoes the simplicity and fmgalitj of Bralunana 
and Ksbatnius the luxurious diess and ornaments o! 
kings, nobles and neb men the honesty and moralitj of the 
people in general because * thej fear the retribution for sins 
in other lives three wajs of disposal of the dead— cremation 

Avafcer hunal and exposure m tbe woods and the drownmg o' 
■men very old or afflicted with incorablc disease, m the Ganges 
Bana refew to the custom of lifting tbe turban os o marko! 
respect To some extent Hinen Tsang and Bana describe 
conditions which picvail toda\ and hence ttic unique intor^t 
of then work* 

Harshaasa Man of Letters Harslia wrote 
dramas in Sanskrit — the the Pnyftflflrsilo and 

the Nagananda Doubts about his authorship of»all thew 
works aie dissipated b> then unit^ of authoi-ship hj their 
references to the cxpenences of Harsha, and by I tsing s 
statement that he ‘ ^erBlficd tlie story of Jimutaiwhana (tho 
hero of the ^Trtffannnifo) and was ’ exceedingly fond ofhtera 
turc ‘ The tale that 60mebod% comyosed them on his behal' 
IS contradicted h> their being impregnated wnththoperSonahti 
of Harslia and by later literary references to his authorship 
of those plays Though quoted by \Hnkanl as or writers on 
poetics, he IS not a great dramatist The first two drama* 
deal with love and court ratnguo and may be called * comcdic' 
of the harem But the third play is saturated with hero^- 
soU sacrifice and Buddhist sentiments like chanty and rn'ifi’^* 
nimity Jimuta>aliani, on behalf of serpents, offered b*'’’ 
self as a prey to Garuda Finally the latter was convinced cl 
tho error of his wai s and gave up his serpent prey , and the ecr 
I'entworld rpjo c«l Tlonce the title of the rla% Joy of 
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It perhaps reveals the self of Harsba, tiansfoiiiied bj 
Buddhism, in the exclamation of the hero He who is 
readj^ to give his very life foi otlieis, out of his own feeling of 
compassjon for them, unasked and unbidden — how can he 
think of the cruel slaughtoi of men foi the sake of winmng a 
langdom for himself? Naturally such a pla> achieved 
■unigue popularity in Buddlust countries Barsha r 
B anskhera and Madhuban copper plate inscriptions, the 
former containing the facsimile of his signatuie and showing 
him as an expert caUigraphist, seem to record Ins own corp 
positions, expressive of Buddhist sentiments, and not xvithout 
poetic merit Moreovci, two Sanskrit stotras eulogising the 
Buddha and the eight great chattyas aie regarded as Ins 
productions Eren a grammatical work is attiibuted to him 

His Patronage of Learning Itsing sajs that 
Siladitj a (Harsha) asked the scholars at bis dourt to compose 
versos, and all the compositions were put togethei ind named 
Tatahimala as they related to the previous biitbs of the 
IQuddba Bans' Was the greatest ornament of Harsha’s court 
Besides the biography of his pation, he wrote the Kadambari, 
}us masterpiece, a great romance supenoi to Subandhus 
' Vasaiadatta m somo respects It is a cycle of stones with a 
complics/ed structure Brna’s stjle is greatlj admired br 
Indian ontics, while Western ciiticism follows the hostile lead 
of Weber Anyhow his poetic merit and his descnptive and 
dramatic power are undeniable — ^liis account of the death of 
Prabhakaravardhana. He is also regarded by some is tiie 
author of the phj tlie Parvaltpartnaya and of the Chandt 
aataka* His brother m law (Kther m law, according to 
another r ersion) Mayura, is the author of an Bvotic ashtila (a 
collection of eight stanzas) m which lus mastery of the 
Kamasastra is exhibited Tiadition sa^ s that his daugbtei 

legatded that composition ns directed against herself and 
cursed her father, who conscquentlj became afflicted with 
leprosy, and that m this predicament he composed the 
Jiii'puitAUhkf' tf \-ety poiiuikr- amd \vairi'nf’cji*iAltit' ibatli 
«omc disease Tliere are now learned people in this country 
who believe that the recital of that Satakn will cure loprosj. 
\noShor literan figure at Hirsba s court was 'MitangH 
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Dival^ar-\ Thougli the unique poet philosopher grammariau 
Bhartnhaii lived m the fiist half of the seventh centuri vre 
do not know whether he came mto contact with Harsha » 
Sylvan Abodes of Learning Intellectual actmti 
in Bjlvan was charaotern>fcto of ancient India Bana 

gives a picture of the as*oi la of the Buddhist “^age Divahara 
mitra hdl of repiesentatives of numeious sects living in 
perfect harmony and pursuing their proper studies Harsha 
saw there Buddhists from various provinces de%otees dead 
te all passion Tunas m white robes white mendicants 
(Brahmanieal ascetics m ivlute robes) followers of Krishna 
Brahmachans (pnpils) ascetics who polled out their hair 
followers of Kapila (founder of SanVhj a philosophy) atheists 
followers of Kanada (founder of Vaiseshikn philosophy) 
Vedantms Naijnyikas (logicians) philosophers of elements 
(Dhahtrodo) Dharmasasttis Pauratukas ntualists, gnvm 
maxians Pancharatnkas (aVaishoava sect) and others oU 
diligently following their own tenets pondering nrging 
objections raising doubts resolving them /giving etymologic* 
ihspnting studying and explaining * 

Hinen Tsang credits the people of the "Midlle Oountrii 
with clearness and coivectness in speech, and regards their 
pronunciation as admirahle Ho mentjons five 
ofinSrtB" '^"^Jects tauglit to lioys from the ago of seven 
Scholar* grammar mechanical art®, medicine logic and 
od/ [/afmntidva or philosophy He refers to the 
penoverince of tlie teachers who instruct the inert and 
shiiTien tho dull His accoont of the truly great 'Scholars i’ 
•\%orthy of note There aro men who fond of th«> refine 
ments of learning aie content in seclusion leading lives of 
rontmcncc. These promciia 1© tl rough life away from human 
affairs Tlicir fame is far spread The rulers treating tl em 
with ceremony and respect cannot make them como toconr* 
Now as the State hoi Is men of learning an 1 genius in esteem 
and the people respect those who have high intelligence tl • 
J onours and praises of such men are coaspicnondy abandm 
and thoattcntions pnvatoaml off oal paid to them are vlO 
tvuisidcrahlc ith them there is honour in kTiowipg tmt*' 
an! tl ere is no disgrace in be ng dcsb.ute 
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Though Hiuen Tsang mentions a numbei of educational 
centres (monasteiies devoted to religion and learning) the 
most famous of them all vrere the HmasTina University of 
Yalabhi and theMaliayanaUniversity ofNalanda 
^"*Vf***^ (neai Ea]gu about 50 miles fiom Gaya) ’The 
Nalan<Ja lattei achieved more than an Indian reputation 
and our knowledge of it is extensive, though ib 
« 13 not mentioned hy Fa hien oi Bana Hiuen Tsang gives a 
short but highly valuable account of it and I tsmg deals with 
it both Chinese pilgiims viSitmg it in the course of theji 
tmvels m India in the seventh centuij 

The University of NaKnda seems to have been founded 
m the fifth century, and patronised by Kmnaiagupta I and 
a number of his suecessois and by Haisba, who 
*”and"* ^ monastery tbeie and supported the 

Prof«Mor» University m other ways The term Pandtta 
was used to denote a Professor as well as the 
head of the University Dhannapala, a citi 2 en of Kanchi, uho 
lived m the earlj ^eats of the seventh century, became ‘ the 
Vice Chancellor 'of Nalanda and was a great writer on Bud 
dhist logic and metaphysics He was a famous controversia 
'list and exponent of Mahayamsoi He was succeeded bj 
Silabhadra who belonged to S^atata oi delta of the Biahma- 
putra and It was donng his period of office that Hiuen Tsang 
visited Nalanda and received tho kind attentions of that gieat 
Pandtta Harsha applied to lum for four scholais well aersecl 
m the doctimes of more than one sect and with othei specified 
qualifications. Silabhadra b} his leaning and chaiacfcei 
achieved a solid reputation 

Though a Buddhist Univeisitj in the cumculum of 
studies, intended foi non Buddhists as uell the Bralimanical 
subjects like the Vedas wcie included Though the course of 
studies was piedominantly theological and philosophical, theie 
Siudenu provision fot the teaching of medicine Poi 

»W wanted to complete their education at 

Studie* Nalanda, the entrance test uas conducted orallj 
h> the Keepers of tlio Gate who were pro- 
foundlj learned men the entrance examination was «o 
11 IG 
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diflitult tint DOt raore than thirty I»er cent o! the 
\\cre Micces'ful liducation was (ree and amilaWe to all. 
and tlic rc\ennp of the t*iiuor«itj wa^dcnTCtl from th(fn)^a} 
cndoT.mcnt of x hondnH! to two hundrwl xiHaije* IIiBf’i 
T«nng s bioj^phrr sa\B that there were aliont 10,000 stodent' 
it NaKnda whil* 'icoonhnp to I t^ing, their nurolwr exceeded 
1000 Refcmn^ to (oreipn students Hiuen T'-an^ of»s»’rTe~ 
that tho<a> cdncatctl at NaKoda ticre trcateil 'Hth resides 
eierjnhcTt Be«u1e« teachmp there were diacuBSion^ which 
plajnl a more important i>art m the proprev^ of stadent* 
tmie ii'aa ropulated b\ a clcp^>tlra or water-clock. There were 
Light lialh and three hundred rooms, ^aj-s I-tsing Hi* 
Icngthi account of the methods of studi and of the text lwol« 
used m India must l*e taken as applicable to Nalanda where 
hchved (or ten a cars it cmphas\<5e<s grammar and te ff 
prime value for Utemrj ln«tor> The contribution of Xalao^s 
to Sanskrit learning was substantial Wc f&w that l.OOO 
represcntitiies of Kalanda attendeil the Kansuj Conference 
Harslia, and the exodus of Kslanda PanditM to other ports of 
■Vsia showR the tar reaching con«e<incncei » of the prowth/f 
tint TJnirersiti ‘ Wlwt Buddhism did forreligion, Nalard» 
did for learning * 

Art The munuments of Hatshasage though very fe^. 
continue the Gupta stile. Hiucn T-ang desenbe-. Iheglut’’ 
of the monasteries and temples of Xalanda with their maar 
8 tore> s and a copper statue of the Buddha eight feet in he gbt 
To some extent Harsha cootnhutetl to the aitis'^ic ennehment 
of Kalanda whicliwas largely due to Puma varman, • the 
Buddhist rnler of Magadh-o. Tlie hnck temple of Icikshgiana st 
Sirpur (Baipur Distnet, the Central Province^), one of the 
most beautiful mall India, unsurpassed m the ndinesS and 
refinement of it-- ornament,’ i-- assigned to the period of 
Earshs, • 

Harsha’s Character and Achievements HsTsba 
conformed to the precept ol 1:01111 actmti laid down m t*"' 
Jrtlioiostm and followed by great sovereigns like Asokaau^ 


' H. 0 . fantafia, I7i« Cmr^rsiltr oflAa’a’’cf(i (1934), p 206 
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*^uuutiraoUpt I Ut ^\sv'^ i nun o( jiun% war*’ an<l In** 
rtlltRiancQ to BuHliisin «lnl not cocil down Ins mirtial anloiir 
Utcnhis prclimm'irj conquests lie BliPnj,tI»cne<T Ins nuIitiT) 
f. <>«iuilimcnt anti hiHcltant) till not Itml tin 

** ^ ein’^sculstinn of Ins annj ifis eirly domestic 

tinReJics stimuUtetl bun to mloublotl c\orttons and tndtsl in 
tlie erection of on c\tt nsi\c iiiipin* IIo ««s not like Sitnii Im 
niipta on undefeatetl j,Lmr»l but bis onemiLs woro 
J’Hkkesin fl and Sasank i Tliousb tin jtwrd of his conquests 
^\a8 broken b\ a (ulurt and tbouRb Sisanka flounsbctl 
for a long time in Rpito of bm efforts to dcracinato bis poa^p, 
bis imperial ncbio\emfcnt i*' erc«litabto if \\t licir in raind tbc. 
racial betcrofecneitj of Ibo iieople nUti the ITiin inNasions rf 
India ond tbo j^rowinit RtrcnKtb of tbt ccntrifu;::il forces \s 
Admjfii* odmmistritor, be w is actiie ond just, und }iis 

iraior fie<iuint toiirs mu8t ln\o onobUs.! IiHu to stub 
tbo nce»U of biH fcubjcets nnd proiido for tbcni 
Still lu8 estabbhbmcnt of peace and ordci uas to aoinc extent 
imperfect ^Vo lia\o titMtisl C3l as u Inndmorlc iq bi** spin 
til'll oxolution i Ik uniquii cap ricnccs of ) is earh fife— Ins 
fathers decease, bis brother in ! \\s s iintinicb end bis 
1 lothert, assassination and the attcniptcil sincidooflusfsister, 
» — coupled a\itb bis association \Mtb Duakammitnv must b ivii 
contnbij/cd to bis conxorsion and tljere is no iiiistakinj; his 
Hi» *e»l lor lluddbism in tbt la«t decade of bis i-ciRii 

Bulihitm* jiarticulaib nftci Jus contact with Hiaen Taan^,* 
not f«u! Tliero is a school of lustonans uho'-o black beast 
is Buddlnsin and when they vieinnecl of an 
explanation of Indian failme they ROck foi tbo Buddhist 
Harshn is blamed b) them for his pro Buddhist pobc> and its 
adverse effect on nationil vinlitj But unfortunateb for 
tbcir contention tbiooof tbo most successful monnrclis in 
early Indian histoij weic Buddfuats — \soka Kanisbla and 
Harsha Tboio are also sebolorn xvbo associato the fall of tbo 
^ijajanagarEtnpin with the ascendanej of Vaishnavism for 
getting the energy and glorv of Yaisbnava sovereigns bko 
Saluva Naiasimba and Ivnsbnaileaa Ra>a Tliero is no point 
in such generalisations Histoij disproves the facile doctrine 
that one religion is invigorating and another debilitating Tbt 
charge against Bublhism ma> bo brought with equal 
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coRcnc^ aRainst Chtriti inity on tlio bifji? of tfio pacifism taught 
b> the Jewish Pnneo of Peace and against such great ideals 
like brahmacharjia or «»lilncj Tlio position of the 
detrictors of Harslia Incomes still more untenable when 
they hold lioth \sol a and Ilarsln as responsible for the 
decline and fall of tho Hindus It is said that the latter, m 
spite of his polici of toleration showed a spinfi 
NejtiieT in- intolerance in dealing with the non Buddhs^s , 
" eeleciie*"^ langcd against Hmen Tsang But be had a 
• double duty to perfonn — to protect an bononred 

guest and to save a noble souf The opinion that fie was 
an eclectic is Imrd to sustain and the diversity of faith 
among the Pusb^abhutis shows not their eclecticism, but 
tbo freedom they possessed to act up to tbcir religion? 
convictions Finnlj reljmg on tbo truth inculmteil b> 
their rospcctuo denominations and enjojing the coosola 
tion it afforded they allowed ficeilom of conscience not 
only to theraselres Imt also to their subjects But a 
substantial share of the kings patronage accnied to the 
sect to which he belonged The slow declind of Buddhism a»d 
the growing importance of Bnhroamsm aie patent in the 
pages of Huien Tsang and that Ilarsha espoused tho cause of 
the foroiei shorrs that bo wan no opportunist Hjs contnbn * 
tion to literature and advancement of gleaming 
Ul«My“hu exhibits his man} sided activit} and super 
‘ tory human energj It is difficult to lelate hun totha 
art of the agealiicli was a continuation of Gopfs 
Art In a sense he belongs to the age of the Guptas, and bi? 
grindmothei was a Gupta princess Ho revived their empire 
Hi» coin* continued its cultural tradif^ion Tlfb silver 

coins 284 m number of Siladitja imitate the 
Gupta Peacock t}po though dated m the jears of tho Hawba 
era TJiese are the only corns whicfi may be assigned to fuiUi 
and the legend On them luns as follows King Siladity* 
who has conquered the world conquers heaven 
^yutr«di His Nalinda seal oivea lus title, PaiamabhatK’’ 
Uon* He united the independent fragments 

of the GujAa Empunm the possession of the 
Guptas of ’\Iagadha the Ahtukhans and the successor of 
Yasodharman of "Malwa and imbued them with tJie tnilitioo? 
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3f the jmpentl Guptas Ho lias liooii comiaicil witli \‘.oha. 

Samudragupta anti Akbar, anti like Asoka, ^itli 
cwn Bred Aurelms He ts descrihed ns “ an 

wtuTAioka, unbending idealist ’ That theio is idealism in 
Samudra-’ lus life admits of no ilonbt but hen as also 
8«ipt». emmentlj practical That Homan impornl 
\Urcm second centmj AD ivas csseutiallj 

* Au*r«1iu* a philosopher who put his thoughts together m 
his noble Jl/erfe/ations, peisccutcd Chnsfcians, 
and pursued a martial career ikhar was too much of 
mtionalist to commit himself to a definite ciccd Samudrv 
gupta was a hrilhant eoldioi, au necotnphshed pious and 
tolerant prince, hut no heio as eamt Harsha was more 
religious than philosophic or rational, and lus martial qualities 
did not harden him into a bigot Ho wasakmto \soka in 
fundamentals, and deser\es much more than docs Kanishka 
the title of a second Asoka 

SECTION II THE GUPTAS OF MAGADHA (Confirued) 

• » 

Aftei the deith of Harsha in 647. Aditiusena built up art 
empire, celebrated the hoise saendeo, and assumed titles like 
*Afccharajad/urajci and Paraviad/iatCnraia His datcles^' 
Aphsad is more conventional than informative, and 

traces the dvnastic genealogj from Krishna Gupta. It 
mentions Kuraara Gupta's defeat of Isaiiavai roan llaukhaii 
and his leligious suicide at Allahabad hj jumping into a 
speciallj prepaicd fire Though tho defeat of the Huns hy 
tlie ‘ Maukhari " is alluded to, Damodara Gupta’s defeat hv 
the lattfei IS omitted TIjo Tictorj of Alahasem Gupta o>er 
Susthitavannan is iccoided Adityasena is eulogised in 
general terms. He built a Tishnu temple, and his mofchei, a 
laotlia (college oi monastery), lus queen excavating a tank 
After him came three rulers — all of them appearing witii 
imperial titles — the last of whom was Jivita Gupta II, whose 
Deo Baranark (neai Gaya) inscription leoords lus continuance 
of an old grant of land fm Sun worship Theiefore the death 
of Harsha was not followed bj anarohj in Northern India but 
by the empue of Aait>'a8ena which must have remained, 
intact to tho end of the seventh centurj 
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SECTION Ul YASOVARMAN OF KANAUJ 

Vicissitudes of Yasovarman's Fortunes We*IiaTe 
iii\erted to the politicaJ confusion ah Kanau] folloivtn? 
iinmecliatelj the death of Harsha but ilr C V Vaidj a di^ 
credits the story of Arjunas usuipation and of the Chinese 
victorj *' The history of Kanau] foi nearlj a century sah'C- 
(luently is a blank until we come to Yasovarmau who inaj bo , 
assigned to the peiiod, 730 — 740 (or 725 — 52) His 
IS described m his piotege Vakpatujja's Piakrit poern, 
ffdUcJavafia or ' Death of the King of Gnud-vor Bengil " After 
his MCtoT^ m Bengal it is said that he marched to the shore 
of the Baj of Bengal ind returned to Kanauj along the 
Narmada, lift Raiputana and Than(h»ai, bringing with him 
Vakpatiraja himself who had been the court post of the 
defeateil king of Bengal and who now received, the title of 
Kaviraja from lus new patioo The poem w as composed after 
Yasorarman’s death fchougJi the conientional part oftJe 
(hjvtjaj/a mui be rejected, the episode of the Ganda conflict 
is undeniably historical Yasovaiman is» regarded as 
IfanUiaii and oven as n ^faul 5 a, but nothmgiehable is known 
about his lineage He was m diplomatic relations witli* 
China in 731 An undated Nalanda inscription of King ' 
Yasovarman describes Jiim AS *' tho Ginrdian of thpAYorld, 
shining like the Sun. with his foot on the head ofallkiDg^. 
tliough some would identif} hiin with Yasodhaiman of Malwa 
He IS paid to bar 0 founded Yaso\annipura (Ghoaiava or the 
town of Bihar) His rictonous caieer was brought to a tragi'^ 
end between 730 and 747 h\ Muktapula Dihtaditjtv of 
Kashmir Knlhana’s J7n;<i/rtmn;7in» sajs that, after his ‘defeat, 
Yasorarmin sent the terms of x»caco to his conqueror with 
his own name first and tliat this offended the \ictor wlio 
recommenced hostilities, deracinated \a80vaiman, and 
Kanau] The attnlmtion of some coins to Aasorarman J'* 
conjectural 

His Patronage oF Literature "iasoiirman if 
author of a drama, tho ifamnWyiMlni/rt, winch is lost, sr ^ 


• C \ IaIvi It/ VeJtaertil Jfm f„ hr I>h 1(1021) p 
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of •somo poems mclvulctl m an anthotogj He patitv- 
iiisod not onl^ Vakpatiraji hut also Bhavabhuti, tho 
t,rt'attst pla>TVTighfc ni Sanskrit after Kahtlasa who from tho 
point o{ view ©I his learning stands to Kalidasa 
V»lip»br»;* m the same itilation as "Milfcoa to Sbakespeaic 
Bh^vabltub Bhavahhiiti ubtainc<l tho name oI Snkantha 
prohftbli because like Si> a ho liked scenes of 
t(rror and took Ins audience to the cremation ground Ho 
«asl)orn in Herar and bolongal to an orthodox Bralinuu 
family ofSoraa sacnficcrs He was n man <r//o noukl Hsfi 
tho wholo \%orld alid would not circ if people failed to appie 
ciato his works he was quite confidi nt that xiostehtj would 
applaud him He wrote three plajs Tho Mahaitracharitn 
(tho slori of Kima tlio great hero) is much less esteemed than 
the (T'tlnrnrfjrimr/tflrifa wtuch is an emliodimcnt of the 
sol irnift or sentiment of pathos Tt deals with Kama’s 
duorco of Sita owing to tho puhhc •'Candal resulting from her 
nlxluction In Kaiana and with tJio final amdication of 
her chastits It* simplicitj is m marked contrast with tlu 
tUTihlj long cdliipounds of tho Vefoftninif/mia, which is 
i\ coniwlj of lo%t in ton \cts nime*l after its hern and 
luroine hut full of tragic and Icmfjing situations Vrof 
\Nintomit?' iwmts nut sotm sirnijarities lietween that eomc<li 
and i’sraro fin f fuhel and calls Bhavahhuti an Indiui 
Slmkfspeaff The dnmati«t s knoulwlgo of the. is 

• rteusii e and f rofound including Ins ensterj of \ atsj a> ina s 
hum I Sidn Verha\« his imstcrpiccc is the Vahifimad/min 
thou.,h some would rate tho HWnrarrtTnnc/wrt^a cicn higlicr 

His senousnoss ^o»*s to such an extent tint he dispenses witli 
the I or jesttr m InApla^s, which ixhihit m\nlino>.s» 

deep fitling suhjimitj of thought nml pmihgious learning 
cninhmeil with tnie poetic i>ow».r, hut it is doubtful if a phi 
like the 1 lha%a woul I succeol on tlio sta.,e and 

Wn fit an onhnarv audicno 

Hu Successors Ijiltritnn mmtions \nia, a Jam 
amlPanduka n riproliale inunlerrj hy h><i (ton dhan as Ho 
Slice. of lasovaTman but their hisloncitj is not dear 
Thm K 1 nwLMr no douh* aliout the red existence of ^a)ra 
auhn who was on^rthrown b\ the Kasluninan Jaxanida wl » 
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earned a^\aj the thione of Kanauj The ne^t mler 
Indraj udha was defeated about 810 b% Dhainsapala of Bengal 
and replaced bj Chakrayudba, who was ousted about 816 by 
Nagabliata II of Bbmmal (Bajputana) Thus Kanauj became 
the capital of the Guijara Pratilians 

SECTION IV THE GURJARA PRATIHARAS OF BHINMAL 
AND KANAUJ 

Origin of the Gurjar«s The origin of the Gmjaras 
afi 1 of the Bajputs in general is a complex, pioblem The cur 
tent theorj is that most of tbe Bajput clans like the Gurjaras 
aie descended fiom the Huns and other allied baibanans who 
invaded India m the fifth and sixth centuries and ultimately 
became merged m the indigenous population Though they 
are called Kshatnjas in Indian Literature and provided with 
Solar and Lunar genealc^ies their connection with tU 
Kshatrij as of tbe earber period is doubted Tlie story of the 
Hindi poet Gband of tbe twelfth centm-y retailing the origin of 
tbe ^^iiiA-nfa Bajputs (like the Cliahamanas Chalukvas FraU 
haras and Paramaras) from the ognibmdn (fire*pit) after a 
sacrifice at Blount Abu is supposed to suggest tbe purification 
of tbe foreigners befoie tlieir recognition as Bajputs and 
Ksbatriyas But some of tbe Bajput clans associated jntU the 
uncinhsed Indian tnbes like tbe Gonds and the Bhars are 
regarded as of indigenous origin Further certain dynasties 
founded by Brahmans hemmelatei known as KshatniT dynas 
ties on account of then intermarriages with the Kshatriyas and 
of their performance of tbe work of government appropriate 
to the Kshatnj as So it is dillicult to maintain the* racial 
liomogeneitj of tbe Bajputs and connect tliem directly 
with the ancient Ksliatnyas The composite character of 
tbe Indian population m general forbids such claims to racial 
purity Hence it is thought that the Bajputs were a profes 
sional group but racially heterogeneous lAccording to tins view 
the Cliahamanas (Clnnhans) Pratiliaras (Panbare) Paramaras 
(Pawars) and Clialakyas weie foreign Bajputs while the 
Ciiaudellas (Chandels) Gahadavalas (Gaharwars) Raslitra 
1 utas (Ratbors) and Kalaclrans or Haihay as were indigenous 
Bajputs 
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maj take the GuijaraS (Pratihaias and probabl> the 
other Agnihda clans) and examine the Vle^^ that the\ ^ere 
Centt^I ^sian nomads who came to India along witli the 
Hnns or some time latei The Gujars of the 
consonhe Bajputana today have certain 

' ^rrent ' characteristics reminiscent of pastoral nomads 
theory Theie are striking similanties between the coins 
of the Gurjaias and the Huns rinther, Bana 
brackets those two tubes in describing the conquests of 
PrahhakaravatdhaiM. ^lIoc6ovel the Gnrjaias aio not 
mentioned in Indian records before the sixth centurj the 
reference in the Tamil epic the Hlanimekhalctt to huchchciTct is 
indecisive or susceptible of a different interpretation Each 
argument is weak m itself It is rather bold lo jump from 
the characteristics of modem Gujars to those of their distant 
ancestors Numismatic mfluencc cannot establish racial 
homogeneitN The passage in tho Bnrshaehnntn refers to 
Gojarat as ucll as the Indus region, Gandbara, Lata and 
Malwa in connection with the victories of Harsha's father and 
ife would be V, roiJg to suppose that all the vanquished enemies 
vNcroGurjaras or tribes allied to them The other argument 
from Silence maj mcrelj indicate the bieak m tradition caused 
b> the foreign invasions Still the cumulatne effect of the 
pnr?m/<jcie arguments cannot be pooh poohed, and ma> be 
regarded as pre8uropfci\e evidence Hiuen Tsangs reference 
to the Guijara king as a Ivshatnja is no seiious objection, for 
inscnptional rcfeiences to ro>al claims to the maintenance of 
caste punt) maj indicate incieasing fusion of races ami 
casfes The most seiious objection to the current theory 
that &he Kajputs ate mostl> of foreign origin is that anthro 
pometrj does not differentiate between the Eajputs and tho 
Indo- Arj ans and that a definite pbj sical tr pe is found todaj in 
Kashmir, tho Panjab and Bajputana Sii H Risle\ obserres 
It IS not probable that wa>es of foreign conquerors, entering 
India at a date uhen the Indo Arjans had long been an organi 
sed community, should have been absorbed bj them so compk 
tel) as to take rank among their most tj-pical representatives 
(Kshatnj-as), while the form of their heads, the most jicrsistent 
of racial distinctions, was transformed from the extreme of one 
t\'pe (hroid headed) to the extreme of anothei (longlieaded) 
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Without leavinq my trace of the transitional fonn'5 miolvcd 
in the process It is no propei inswei to this point to siy 
that anthropometry la a science still in its infancy Therefore 
our verdict on the question of tlie foreign origin of manv 
Ba]pnt clans la one of unproven "Mr C V Vaidja goes 
too fai in emphatically lepndiating the cunent theon * 111(1 
stoutly maintaining that the Ba]puts of the Eajput periijl 
(750 — 1200) were tlie dcacenclaiita of the \ edic Kshatmas 
Bhoja and hi8 Predecessors Nsoahhata I the founder 
tie Pratihara dynasty, may he conjectuially assigned to 
725 — 740 Hia alleged defeat of the mlechchhns prohably refeis 
to that of the \raba of Smdh on the strength of Hiuen 
Tsang 8 reference to the Gurjata kingdom of Bhinnral, the seat 
of hiB pouei IS located there The fotiitli tulei was Vatsaraja 
(775 — 800) \iho defeated the king of Bengvl and seized his two 
royal umbrellas bub was sub'»equentl 5 vanquished by BhiuM 
Bashtrakuba and ultimately by the king of Bengal hinisslf 
His Buooessoi Nagabhata II (800 — S34), rehahilita*'ed bis 
dynastic fotbunes, exterminated the line of Yasovarman anj 
removed his capital to Kanauj In spite of tlie defeat inflictel 
on him hj Govjnda III fiishtrakuta iie mamtamec? hishdi 
on Kanauj rtid was succeeded b\ Rmahhaclia (834— 
the fafchei of Bhoja 

Miluia Bhoj-r, undei whom hi« dynasti was most ponei 
ful was pnmairlj icspousilijc for the extent of In'! empires* 


Ills predeces«ioi8 had to maintain then piecarious position 
against the hostility of the Palas and the Easlitrakutnc B 
Mihjr« was ho who tmned tJiafc tliree ooineied struggle 

Bhoja in favour of Ins mm dynasty TJio^gh tbc 

('■ details of Iiib wars are not known, his domuiion^ 

included the Panjab, east of the Sutlej the 
United Provinces Rajputana and the Gwalior region (tl® 
Chandella ruler of Btindell baud being his feudatory) anl 
probably Malwa, Gujarat and Ivatluawai The last three reg 


certainly formed part of the empire of hm successor Thu'* 
the Gurjara Pratihara Empire could compare favourably with 
that of Harsha or of the Guptas Por more tlian half** 
centnn such an imperial position remained intact Out 


* C \ y«idvt ni 11 (19*4) i> 11 
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hmiteil Vnowleilge of Blioja s reign is deiivecl fiom lus mscnp 
tionj His silver coins are numerous ind indicate a long 
reign and an extensive empire But like the Hun pieces, the\ 
exlnbit Sassanian influence Blicqa s title of Adivarahfi 
appears on them his other surname being I*rab)iasa or 
Splendour He a vroishipper of Vishnu and the Sun He 
IS credited with the foundation of Bhojapura The Arab 
traveller Sulaiman writing m 8ol, sa^s The king 
of Turz (Gurjaras) maintains numeious foices, and no 
othei Indian prince has so fine a cavalry He U‘X‘5 
great iiches and his camels and hoises aie numerous 
There is no counti’y in India more safe from lohhers * 
Sankaravannan TJtpala of Kashmir is said to have checked 
the power of Bhoja, hut wc do not know how far thecHiiu is 
well founded 

Ihere IS no doubt that Mahendrapala was the wotthj 
eon of hjs illustiious fathei Ho held firm con tiol over the 
^ tnyiiie elected by the lattei, and perhaps made 

p»U P" additions to it The inscnptionB of Jus 

(c890<— eighth and ninth legnal a ears at Gaya and of 
c 908) Ins tliirteenth>eai m the Rajshahi District sliow 
hia conquest of Magadlia and Northern Bengal 
He was* the disciple and patron of Rajaseklura the great poet 
aud plawvright The latter was liomin the Dakhan, and 
R*ia»ekhBr» after Serving Mahendrapala he migrated to the 
Kalachuri couit and then letuined to Kanaiij 
mtho time of Mahipila I He ivas a master of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit His plaj’s Balaramayana and Balnhharala or 
rraclianJnvandaxa deal with epic themes The Vtddkasalu 
hhanji\a (Broken Doll oi Statue) provides ample scope for 
imrth as its heroine is a girl appearing in masciilmo die^s 
The AorpfimwKfK/fln, named after the htioine is JusPingKam 
cjnis one of the best comedies m Indian lateiature It i* 
the onlj extant well knoivn drama cntirch composed mPia 
krit I Ills pla^ 8 are full of proverl s and contain many 


* I Ihot M nnd IJo^son J The llislnnj nfi Jw/fwi /is 'loll 
h, lU oirn Hwhnans 1 (1807) p -1 
t Mscilontll, op c\t p 112 
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I eferences to the customs of the age hence then historical 
value 18 great His Katyatatmamsa is a ^vorL on poetics and 
his BlMvanal osa deals with gec^aphy Tor the social lu^tory 
and geography of ancient India he is an author who canno*" 
he neglected Mahendiapala was succeeded by his son Bhoja II 
(908 — 914) who was followed by Ins half brotltei Mahipala I 
during whose reigu the Gnrjaia Piatihara Empire began to 
decline * 

SECTION V THE MAITRAKAS OF VALABHI THE GURJARAS 
* OF BROACH and THE CHAPOTKATAS OF ANHILVAD 

Valabhi The Maitiahas seem to be foieigneia wlo 
came to India along with the Huns the dynasty was founded 
by Bhalaiha Senapati who towards the close of the fifth 
century caived out a pimcipahty in Katliiawar and Gujarat 
with Valabhi (mod Vala) as the capital The first famous ruler 
was Siladitya I (605 — 611) identified with the great Buddhist 
king mentioned by ^uen Tsaog Dhruiasena II fought nitli 
Haisha of Ivanauj and became his vassal and con in law Altet 
the lattei s death DhaiasenalV the greatest member of the 
dynasty assumed impeiial titles and came into conflict with 
Bhatti Gurjaras of Broach Bbath tho giammanan 

poet one of the Mahabavis wrote ^hi^ work 
called the Bhattiiavya oi Pavanavadha at ^ alabhi timing this 
reign it is an epic winch illustrates the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar and poetics Some regard Bhaitnhaii as its author 
The date of the last luler of Valabhi Biladitya VII 18 766 
and the dynasty was put an end to and Valabhi destioyed abtJut 
770 by the Aiabs of Sindh (this is supported by numismatic 
evidence) at the instance of Banka a disloyal citizen 
Though n small kingdom at the height of its power it includ 
e 1 South Katbiawai parts of Gujarat Cutch a part of 
"Maliia Broich and Surat Its kings patiomsed Buddhistn 
ind I tsing brackets Valabhi and Nalanda as great edilcationa! 
centres It is significant tliat soven kings boie the name of 
Sihditya though some of the other rulers 'aero Sanaa 

Broach The Qurjara dymasty of Broach, consisting of 
SIX rulers was established towards the end of the sixtli 
century (580) by Dadda I who calls himself a samanta o' 
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fendatorj Its terrifcorj extended from Southern Gujarat to 
the Karmada and occasionally to the Tapti It v.a 8 constanth 
fighttnjj v.ith the Maitvakas and the Chaluk^-as though the 
third king, Dadda H, helped Dhruvasena II against Hatsha 
The last king, Jajahhata HI, itiled at least till 73G, and tho 
kingdom disappeared Tvith the nse of the Bashti'akntas though 
the name Gujarat, the countrj of the Gurjaras, Ins become 
permanent 

Anhilvad Vnother Gurjara ds nast j called Clnpotkata 
or Chavada founded A.nahiiapataka or \nhilTad and estabheh 
ed itself there m 746 It rose in importance after the destme 
tion of Yalahhi It was subordinate to the Gurjara Pratihams 
and consisted of six pnnees It "as superseded in the tentli 
century hj the Solankis or Chalukiss of Anhihad 

SECTION VI THE ARAB CONQUEST OP SINDH 

Smdh before the Arab Invasion Tho Eai djTnstj 
of Smdh consisting of six pnnees mled horn about 485 to 622 
^d Eai Sabasi H, the hst of the line, was followed by Obach 
his Brahman mmistci, who usurped tho throne and maiTiM 
the wido" of tho late king The storj of the new djTiasbj is 
dealt with m the Chach navia a historical woik m Perenn 
written early in the thnteeuth centuii The usurpation 
provoked provincial levolts which were put domi bj Cinch 
who extended his kingdom, became roastei not only of Smdh 
but of portions of the Paujab and the whole of Baluchistan 
and reigned foi fortj years (632—662), witli his capital at Aloi 
4ffc4r him his brother Clmndai ruled foi seven 5 cars (662 — 
669), and the latter s death was followed h\ dynastic qnariels 
and division of the kingdom for thuty years (670 — 700) the 
two sons of Chach governed the paititioned kingdom fiom 
■Uor and Brahmanabad it "asonlyaboufc 700 that the king 
dom was leunited undei Dahai. the younger brother (Though 
the kingdom of Smdh was extensive and poweiful on the ei 0 
of its conquest by the Arabs its leaJ strength had licen 
impaired by the consequences of Chach 's usurpation, by its 
later partition, and by its wars with the neighbouring states 
Moreover, the BuddJnst monks wlio possessed much political 
power were opposed to the Bialiman ic;,une In short, 
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Khahf A\as sent to Debal topuinsh the offendeis, and theie 
resulted a fight between ^Sindh and the general in chaige of 
that* expedition, and after the defeat of the lattei, he was 
lalled This shameful failure piovoked Ha]]a] into sending a 
second punitive expedition under Afubammad bin Ka&itn, who 
was instructed to conquei Sindh He was a joung man of 
hnlbanb paits and of gieater piomise. Ho captmed Debal 
( 712 ), and moving fuither, fouglit a great battle at Eawar m 
which Dahar lost Ins life He followed up his success by 
taking Brahmanabad and Alultan (713) He contemplated an 
expedition against Kanauj, but before he could execute it, flie 
Jvhalif ordered Ins execution (7J.5) for leasons about which 
there aie only extiavagant stones 

Subsequent Fortunes of Sindh. Sindh was held foi 
the Khali! b> hi8 Goaecnois, some of whom pursued an active 
policy of consolidation of Aiab rule in the conquered region 
and of expeditions to various paits of India We have noted 
the destruction of Valabhi At the same time, wo find Indian 
pnncea claiming victoues over the Arabs of Smdh. Wlule the 
('im^aTaTratlKa^bs' weie hostile to them, the Kashtiakuttfis 
befriended them The Goveinoig of Smdh failed to exploit 
tlieir initial success and became mdepenvlent of the Klialif 
about 870 simultaneoush with the decline of the lattei’s 
authfiiitj In the tenth centurj, Sindli was divided into two 
chief'-kiugdoms, Multan m Uppei Sindh and Mansurah or 
Lower Smdh, and the recorded victories of the Amirs of 
'Nfulfcan maj be explained m the fight of the decline of the 
Pr^tihara Empue of Kanauj In the next centuiy, Mahmud of 
Ghazni conquered Multan (1005) and Mansiiiuh (1025) 
Thougli Upper Smdh continued to be attached to the Turkish 
Empire, Low er Smdh become practically independent under a 
Kajpufc dynasty (the Sumras) aftei the death of Mahmud of 
Ghazni (1030). 

Character of the Conquest The Arab conquest of 
Smdh is regarded as “ a triumph without results” It ig 
spoken of as a failure m so for as the initial success was not 
pushed forth, and no great empire was founded bv the Arabs 
in India The initial triumph was due to the striking ability 
of Muhammad bin Kasim coupled with the Khalif s support to 
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hi8 expcclitioD the news of which wa<| receiveil with delight b> 
the internal and e’steinal foes of Daliai But Kaeiin s vigorous 
policy of evpansion was not senonsly pursued by the Go\ etnors 
of Sindh and the Khahfs became gradually indifferent to the 
fortunes of then Indian proaince Sindh was not a legion 
rich enough to supply its conqueror with the smews of war 
for further territorial expansion Above oil the Karkotas 
of Kashmir and the Gurjara Pratiharas of Kanauj were strong 
enough to lesist aggression fiom Smdh Though the Arabs 
were not deprived of their first and last conquest when we 
remembei then wonderful military success in other parts of 
Asia and Africa the coinparativdy insignificant lesults they 
achieved in India certainly stand out as a marked contrast 

Its Effects The conquest m its earliei stages was verv 
destructive to life property and public monuments Tlie con 
querorswerea foreign gani«oti concerned only with political 
On India military affaus The lands seized by them 

were cultivated by theconqueietlwho besides the 
Und tax (2/6th3 of the produce for irrigated Jands and l/4tb 
for the rest) had to pay the /iryn (poll tas on Hindns) Tie 
Kazi (Muslim ]udge) decided cases between Hindus and 
■Muslims, according to the Koianic law In many other 
ways the distinction between the believers and unbelievers 
the rulers and the ruled, was-eraphasised Still the Alabs left 
many matters to the panchajats of the Hindus and to local 
magnates They weie much less intolerant m their religions 
policy than the latet* Tui lash lulers Theie ire mstanccsof 
fchejr encouraging worship ID temples m ordei to increase th^ 
public revenue as »t 'Mnltan Demolished temples,, were 
allowed to he lebuilt Moreovei the conquerors married 
Indian women and adopteil Indian customs and dress and 
gradually a new community of Indian Muslims came into 
existence Eiiithei commerce was promoted Multan and the 
sea ports hecame centies of Chinese Ceylonese and Central 
Asian trade 

Though the conquest did not modify Indian life penna 
nently oi ennch Indian cultme the extensive empire of tb® 


• E ( Mijimlar Tha, iral It anon of Itha (10^1) pp 
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Arabs fa<aIitate(J the {Jiffasion in it of lachan thought and 
t science ^vhichiiltimafcely leaehedExirope Besides 

<S»il^riio adoption of the so called Arabic numerals 

VI isa lon conquerois learnt Indian astronomy and 

tuedicme Theie la the recoided instance of an Ai'ab aationo 
ner studying the Indian science at Benares for ten years The 
Charaka Samhtta and the Panchatantra weie translated into 
Arabic. The monasticism and othei aspects of Buddhism \7e1e 
adopted hy the Snhs, "who were influenced also by some schools 
of Hindu plulosophy Many Indian scholars went to Baghdad 
and enjoyed the patronage of the Kbahfs in the erghtli century. 
Two Indians, Manha and Saleh were the court physicians of 
the Khalit Harun al Raahvd (786 — 809), who started “ bho 
golden age o! Islam/* which came to an end in 847 So long as 
Sindh Was a part of the Arab Bmpue, the flow of Indian ideas 
to its headquarters was unimpeded , its independence fiom the 
last quarter of the ninth centmy was prejudicial to this cultural 
contact with Western Asia. 

’ SECTION vS.’tJiE TURKI SH.HIS AND THE BRAHMANA. 

StfAHIS OF KABUL AND OHIND 
The Turki Sliahis weie most piobahly the descendants of 
KanishTja ^ho, after many vicissitudes of fortune, secured an 
independent position south of the Hindu Kush m Kapisa, "the 
rump of the once mighty Kusban Empire ' * Hiuen Tsang 
describes the king of Kapisa as a KsbatnjTi, and the Shalus 
were the descendants of the Eushans who had become comple 
tely Eindut^ed m the time of Vasudeva TJiey possessed Kabul 
and Und (Obmd on the Indus neai Attock) Bor more than 
one hundred and fifty sears from 700 they resisted admirably 
the Arab attempt to seize Kabul M>oiit 850 the last of them 
named Lagatuiman was ovoitbrown lusBrahman minister 
Kallar (referred to as Lallij'a by Kalhana), who founded the 
Brahmana (also called Hindu) 8Uabi dynasty In spite of its 
resistance, the Arabs captured Kabul in 870 with the result 
that the Shalus transferred their capital to the Udahhanda 01 
Und, the onginal capital of tho Tnrki Shahis Kallar (850 — 870) 


•H C.B.ay, 3/ie- o/^Tortfifrn / rtIki I(l03l) y 01 
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%'.a3 followed by Sam mti (870—900) Tlieso tv. o rulers expert 
enced the hoStilitj of Kashmir but probably en]oye4 the 
friendship of the Gurjara Pratiharas Perhaps the attitude of 
Kashmir now towards the Shabis different from that of 
Muhtapida Lalitaditya m the first half of the eighth centun 
uas partly responsible for the fall of Kabul in 870 

SECTION VIII THE KARKOTAS AND THE UTPALAS OF * 
KASHMIR 

• iCalhana 6 Rajatarangmi The almost complete lack 
of inscriptions for the history of Kashmii is more than com 
pensated by the Uajatarangtnt of Kalhana supplemented bj 
coins and remains of monuments and Chinese and Muslim 
notices That greatest Indian histornn lived in an 
unfortunate period of Kashmir history his father being a 
minister of Harsba the Neio of Kashmir He knew his coun 
try and its public affaus very well and bad opportunities for 
studying its geography and topogiaphy He-understood the 
inwardness of the contemporary history oMC8.6hmir and lus 
in^eicst ih anti<iUanan icmains was greal^ 'His historical 
studies commenced with Bilhana 8 FilrniiionAncljonffl Banas 
Ilarshachartta and the numerbus cbionicles of Kashmir 
Source* abridged and Unabridged whoso many rdisorepan 
cies and errois are deplored by him yvent 
furtbei and explored the arcbiPological remains with so 
much care that bis description of them has guided modern 
exploration and research He deciphered the inscnp- 
tions available to him and did not neglect even the 
old coins of Kashmir TJ us he gives us some idea of 
his workshop though not a critical suivey of his authon 
ties He had no notion of the historical method knov^n 
to H9 today but it is an agreeable surprise that tbo 
student of Bilbana and Bana analysed bterary inscriptionab 
numismatic and monumental evidences before attempting a 
history of his country He finished his work in 1150 »t 
gives a connected account of the dynasties of Kashmir Poi" 
Defect* penod the populai legends are given 

without any comment and one Eanaditya i" 
said to have ruled for 300 years Manifest impossibilities 
exag„ei“itions ahd supcistitious beliefs (like abhtchafa or 
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magical operation) arc leproilucetl v.ithout a mark of doubt or 
enticjl misgiving (Sir A Stem ) In some lespects Kalhana 
vras erfcreaaolj crodulous andworoaa suppose that ho in as led 
away by the legendaij cliawctor of the earlj records of 
Kashmir Prom the screDthcentoij his account becomes solwr 
though it IS occasionalli vitiated by over statements and Ins 
chronologj becomes tenable though Sir A Stem, the first 
iJnglish translator of the JRajaUtravgtnt thinks that twent\ 
fire years should he added in the light of the Cbinesoovidcnct 
to make it acceptable hut Mr C V Vaidja holds that tbcio 
1 = no need for this correction From 837 rse get correct dates 
Merits in the years of theljankika ora (3076 — 513 C) — 
the date of composition of the work is given in 
the Saka year as rvell— and from 855 the date of accession of 
\vantmrmaii TJtpala the rear month and day of the begin 
nmg and end of eiclireioii arc supplied and the narrative is 
completely reliable Tlio contemporary part of Kalhanas 
lustorj IS based ou hts own direct kmowledgo aud on that of 
lus acquaintances’^ On the whole ho exhibits an impartial 
^nd mdependcn^utlook he is /air esen to Hatsha Do 
docs not give an one sided account hut dnclla on the merits 
and defects of the makers of histora and then coadjutors 
His honesty is beyond doubt Honesty m an Instonan 
has (^nSt unjustly been called a foierunner of critic il 
judgment His geneial accuracy is equally unimpcaohahlo 
Though he fails necessaiily to conform to our piesent day 
standards in some respects he deseives to be called a 
historian as distinct from an annalist oi chroniclei j ace 
Dr Keith 

The Karkotas The isolation of ICashmii nas broken 
ncm and then before the seventh cenkuiy hi its inclusion in 
theMaurya KushanandHun Empues The founder of the 
Karkota dynasty was Dorlahhavardhana (626 — 662) claiming 
descent from the Kaikota Nagas of South India Hiuen Tsang 
notes that Tasila and a few othei places belonged to Kashmu 
•which \s as m a prosperous condition Ho says that though 
the king was favourable to Buddhist moni s tlie kingdom was 
devoted to Brahmanism and full of Brahtuanical monuments 
The extension of Kashmir to Taxila and the Salt Bange was 
probably responsible foi the change of the Shahi capital from 
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•Has truly imperial Ho la said tolnvo tjonoas fai asBcngal 
Though towards the close of hisreigo, he became Riecdy and 
tased’his subjects heaMl>, ho was a great patron of learning 
\%ho reviTed the studs of Patanjali’s il/aAn6/i/is/iy<i with the 
help of scholars hkeKshira from outside Kashmir KaDianasajs 
that "the king searched for and collected all scholars to such an 
extent that m the land of other kings there was a dearth of 
learned men'. The names ofmanj scholars are mentioned 
Damoclaragupta feho chief minister and author of the 
KtUtantmaia, which deals with the Viarlot s profession ositli 
a view to safeguarding men's morals , Udblnta and Vanian\ 
writers on poetics , etc Under the opliemeral successors of 
Jajapida, Kashmir lost its foreign possessions and was ledii 
ced to its original limits. 

The Utpalas The Utpalas were related to the Katko 
tas by marriage, and the first ami most distinguished memboi 
. of (lie djuiastj was Avantivarman (856 — 883) 

tieized the tbione and established bis power 
• Tle^schewed an aK>‘®s8i% e foreign policy and 

concentrated on internal improvement m order to efface tlfo 
consequences of misgovcmment during the period o! the later 
Karkotas He curbed the giowing power of the tuibulent 
Dant^aras (rural aristocracy) He was a good Vaishnava and 
Ins highly esteemed Primfe Mmisfcci, Sura, was a pious Sana 
The public works of this reign included the foundation of 
Surapura (named after the ministei) and Avantipui-a 
(nqnied after the king) many Siva temples, inferioi 
in sizeto those of Labtaditja, and and above all, 

the cdhstruction of a huge teservoir for irrigation and for 
preventing the devastation caused hj floods, b\ changing the 
course of the Jholum and of stone embankments along the 
ne'w course of tho nver, thanks to Suyya an engineer of 
wonderful ability Avantivarman was a great pation of 
learning At his court flouiished Anandavaidhana, the authoi 
of the Dkvanffalola, a commentary on the Dhvani Sartlas 
(supposed b\ some to liavo been composed by tho commenta 
tor himself) which expounds the theory that dhiam oi 
suggestion is the charactenstioof genuine poetry Sivasvamin, 
the author of the Bnddbist epic Kappkanahhy»dava , 
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Rtttnatara. who -wrote the epic poem, Raravijaya" ami 
Abhinanda, the versifier of Sana’s Kadambari ^ 

The successor of iTanSivannan was SaDkaravarman 
(883 — ^902), who fought hi3 way to the throne and attempted to 
levive the empire of the Karkotas He claims to ha-ve checked 
the power of Mihua Bho]a probably, some feudator> of the 
Sankaravar latter was defeated Besides a few small annexa 
""man * tions, liis a^iessive policy does nob seem tohai^ 
been successful He reorganised the fiscal system 
on oppressive lines, and forced labour of various kinds was 
exacted from the poor people He ever resumed the villages 
granted to temples and paid them a fived allowance WeighU 
and measures were tampered with m order to increase the 
state revenue As a measnre of economy he avoided the 
company of scholars But be built two Siva temples and the 
city of Sankarapura, besides patronising the poet Bhallata, 
the author of a gnomic Sataiia named aftei him and of the 
lexicon, PadmaiTwiiyaTi He died on hi8,.ietam from 
expedition J 

, SECTION IX. NEPAL AND ASSAM ' 

Nepal Nepal was a part of Asoka’s Empire and a 
friendly neighbour to tbeGuptasundei Samudragupta ~Eunng 
the sixth century a Lichchhavi dynasty was established there 
Sivadeva was gradually ousted from the thioneby Amsnvar 
roan Thakuri (625 — 642). The identification of the era used in 
hi8 inscriptions is not quite oeitam , if it is the Hatsha era, it 
is probable that he was feudatory to Haisha Some regard him 
as subordinate to Tibet He was an able luler who held 
Central Nepal His successor e reign witnessed the restofation 
of the Lichchhavi dynasty Nejal played a pait m the suppres 
Sion of Arjuna, the usurper of Haraba’s throne after his deatli 
In 879 the cml war m Tibet provided the oppoibunity for the 
overbhro-w of its control ovei Nepal wluch had been probably 
established after the leign of Amsuvarman This emancipation 
from Tibetan yoke was achieved by Baghavadeva Buddto® 
was introduced into Nepal m the time of Asoka and 
in the seventh century Mahayamsm floutisbed there 

Assam, \ssam (ancient Kamaiupa or Pragjjotisba), 
with its capital at Pragjyotishapura neai Gauhati, was not 
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suborihnate to the ^lauiya Empire TJuder Samiidiagupta, 
itR status was like that of Nepal, but there js evidence 
of Ms influence m Assam One of the latei Guptas of 
Alagadha defeated Susthitavarmnn The dynasty of Bhaga 
datta (tiaclitional ancestor), or of Pushy avarman Chistoncat 
founder) held away in Assam frorn about 350 to 
650, the last member of winch being Harsha a intimate 
fiiend and feudatory, Bhaskaravarman whoso conrt was visited 
m 6i3 by Hiuen Tsang who desciilies him as a Brahman 
(prohabij a mistake for Brabmanist) and his country as 
containing no Buddhist monastery Buddhism had so Tai 
made no progress there Prom about C50 to 800, the line of 
Salastamhha remained in power, and was superseded by 
Pralamhha (800 — 929) His successoi Harjara (829 — 875) 
assumed imperial titles and like him his son Vanamala 
(875 — 900) w IS a Savva 

SECTlOr^X the PAUS of BENGAL AND BIHAR 

• Retrospect ^ In the Jattoi half of the sixth centur^ 
Qauda or Bengal hecamo gradually independent of the Gupt&s, 
and the Maukhans came into conflict with the Gandas who 
hocamo-powerfal uuder Sasanka thohittei enemy ©{Buddhism 
whoiipiooted the Bodhi tico at l^dhGaya But his porsei 
Mas'checkrd by Harsliaand Bhasknmvarinan of Assam though 
he maintained his position in Orissa till 637 In the second 
half of the soventli century Bengal and Bijiar were under the 
Gpptas of JIngadha and the Kbadgas of Samatata We haie 
seen that Vdityasena ronved the Gupta Empiie 
\bout 700 Adisuift IS said to Ijarc ic established Brahmani 
cal orthodoxy in Bon„al by unportmg “fire Brahmans and fi\ e 
Kayasthas ’ from Kananj In the limt half of the eighth 
century, the anarchical state of Bengal facilitated its conquest 
by Yasovaiman of Kanauj, whosetros to have defeated the 
Khaflga king as nclj Tbo Kaslimirian loiperiabsts, JIukfca 
pida and Jayapida are said to have interfered m the affairs 
of Bengal and Bibai , other inrasions of th<? country are on 
record Thcreforo the nnaiidiy said to have preceded the 
establishment of the Pala dymasty in Bengal is confinncrl by 
the warlike activities of some of the other Indian Btatc" 
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Gopala I The clnonologj of the Palas hag been much 
discussed and we ma\ adopt the scheme of Dr H C Ila\ * 
Gopala I (r 765 — r 769) elected to the throne of Bdhgai 
•taved the countrj from the anarcha of the previous half 
centurs He does not seem to have belonged to any royal 
famili He mu'ib ha\e establishetl his djTaasty in virtue of 
his cervices m times of trouble The impenal efforts of Ins 
successor indicate the solidity of Gopala s work Weliaven* 
information about the duration of his reign He was a Bud 
dhist who founded the University of Odantapuri (Bihar town) 
ne^r Nalanda 

Dharmapala Gopala Is sod and suduessor Dharma 
pala (c 769 — c 8 1 5) overthrew Indray udha and put his own 
nominee Chakray ndha on the throne of Kananj But his 
success was nullified by the conquest of Kananj by Naga 
hhataH Gurjara Pratihara The latter was however defeated 
hv Govinda IIT Rashtratuta who is said to have triumphed 
over Dharmapala ns well The Pala imyienalism was thus 
scotched for the time being etill tbeir bngdom extended at 
least froui Patahpiitra toEajshahi as mscilpfions prove 
chtoQology of the struggle foi Kanauj to some extent con 
fusing and it is difficult to reconcile all the available data 
Scholars give different dates for the kings invo’ved m that 
struggle Dharmapala assumed the title of Parnmasatfgatn 
fa great Buddhist) and founded the University of Yiktamasila 
on the Southern bank of the Ganges its exact location bein'* 
unknown Hts name is associated with the great (Buddhist) 
temple and monastery at Paharpui (Rajshalu District, Bengal) 
a unique type of ntchitectui'e — the prototype of the 
temples of Further India Burma and Indonesia t * 
Devapala Derapala(8l5 — 854) the son of Dharma 
pala IS represented as an impenahst m his inscription® It 
is probable that he took advantage of the death of Govmda Ilf 
Rashtrakuta and the consequent internal troubles in liis 
kingdom and of Nngahhata IE Pratihara followed by the weak 
rule of Ramabbadra For a moment he regained the imperial 
jxwition that his father had seeumd for a short time But with 

* ojt CX( I pp -at 6^ 
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the accession of llihira Bboja the bulliant period of Gmiara 
imperialism began and lasted down to the death of Mahendrapala 
m 906, and the Palas had to give up then political ambitions 
The Nalanda coppei plate of DevapaK records his giant of five 
nllages in hts thirty ninth and last regnal 5 ear at the request 
of Balaputradeva, the Sailendra Emperor of Suvamadvipi. 
(Snmatra), for the maintenance of a viham built by him at 
lialanda, after ‘ having reabsed the transitonncss of wealtli 
and attracted b> the excellences of Nalanda Lihe Ins 
piedeceasoi, Devapala was a staunch Buddhist, and his 
•Nalanda record thiows sdme light on his friendly relatiObs 
with the Sailendm imperial dimastv of Snmatra and 
Jaaoi The next ruler, Vigrabapala I (854 — 857}, was 
more ascetic than royal, and on his abdication his son 
Narayanapala (857—911) came to the throne The msonptions 
of ilahendrapala Gurjara m Bihar and Northern Bengal 
indicate the tenitonal looses of the Palas who suffered eclipse 
during the ascendancy of 3Iihiia Bhoya and his son 

SECTION XI TyS EASTERN GANGAS OF KALINGANAGARA 

The Ganga pnnees of Kalmga trace their descent frc*n 
Eamamadeva I who left Kolar (Mysore) end conquered the 
territory around lifabcDdragin The first lehable date 
aaailahlp IS 1038 for the seventeenth hing, and the total of 
reign periods for the first sixteen kings is 301^ years So the 
{onndatTon of the Ganga dynasty may be assigned to 
1038 — 301i=736i^, *c, the middle of the eighth century 
Tlip earlier Ganga grants are dated in the years of the Ganga 
era, but when it was inaugurated we do not know Though 
the riders mentioned in them often appeal with imperial 
titles, their achievements nro unknown Their capital was 
KalmganagaraiMukhalingani, near Porlakiroedi, Ganjam I)i« 
met) and they worshipped Gokarncsvnra on the Mahendragiri, 
tlicir iancJiana or crest lieing the hull We know inoie about 
the Eastern Gangas from the cle^enth centur\ 

SECTION XU THE WESTERN CHALUKYAS OF BADAMl 

Origin Tlie later inscriptions of the Chalukins and 
Bilhana, the authoi of tbo Vtkrarnanlachanta and court 
poet of Vilaramaditva Vr Chalokyu, regard Aaodliyaaa their 
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ancestral borne But this statement is rejected on the grountl 
that Chalnk^a is not a Sanskrit word though Bilhana 
transforms it into Chalnkja and derives it from CbdluLi 
(hollow of the liand) naiTating the story of Brahma creating the 
first Chalntva from the hollow of his hand, when he was per 
forming sandhfja at the instance of Indra who had requested 
him to prodace a wamor in order to pnt down irrehgious 
people in the Kahyuga Cr Hoemle derives the word from c 
Turki root chap=gallop, and cbapaul = a plnndenag raid. One 
point worthj of note is that the name Pnlakesm is fonnd 
aiSong the Ghaluk^as and the Chapas, the latter belonging to 
the Gnrjara group Dr Rice speculates that the word Cha 
lukya resembles Seleukia and that the bitter wars between the 
Ghalukyas and the Pallavas may be explained as the conti 
ntiation m South India of the qnarrels of the Seleucidae and 
the Arsacidae (Parthians) on the banks of the Tigns sod the 
Euphrates, the Pailavas being regarded as Parthiaos lo 
these circumstances, it is best to take the Chalutyss o' 
Solankis as alhed to tbe Gunans 

Pulakesin II Tlie Aihote (Bijapui Bitetnct, Bonibaii 
inrcnption of Pulakcsin n is a long record deahnginth the 
Chaluky-as down to that ruler Though the pre- 
liuc^pUon decessors of Polakesm I (c 547— c 667) are men- 
cioncd he was thehistoncal founder ,of>jthc 
dynast> He cipture^l Vitapi (Badami, Bijapur Bistnot) anil 
pei'formeil the horse-sacrifice His son Kirtivarman I (557 — 59‘'1 
conquered Banavasi and the Konkan, and was succeeded b> 
his younger In other, Mangalcsa (593 — ^08), who seized Beva^i 
dvipa (Redi promontory, Batnagin District, Bombay). 'Ihe 
iievt ruler, Pulakesin H (603 — 642), tbe son of Kirtirfliiuar 
who ascenrietl the thionc after defeating his opponents — 
^^angAlesa and his allies, ^ppayuka and Govmda According 
to the Aihole record, he conquered the Kadambas and tbe 
Western Ganitas , the Konkan. by a naval Mctory , Harsha. 
the Latas, MaIa^as and Gurjaras (thus obtaining " 
sovercignt\ over the three Alaharashtrakao — ^Berar, ilahs 
rashtra and Kuntala — with their nine and ninety thousand 
villages") , the Kalmgas and Kosalas, Pisbtapura (Pithspurain, 
Godavari District) , and Kanchi whose king " liacl opposed th* 
Tiso of his power ’ Tie is said to have crossed the Kaven an I 
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caused great prosperity to theCholas Keialas indPandyas 
His dxgvtjaya is to a certain ^tent conventional but theie is 
no dSubting the wide range of his warlike activities The 
inscription was composed bj Bavikirti in connection with his 
dedication of a stone temple to Jmondia and the authoi 
mentions bis acquisition of fame as gieat as that of Kalidasa 
and Bharavi It is true that Ravikirti has a place in Sanskrit 
literary history which is indebted to this record as ifc fixes the 
lower limit of Kalidasa a date and testifies to his fame in the 
first half of the seventh century The insciiption is dated iti 
the yeare of the Kahyuga and Saka eras correspondmgT:o 
AD 634 

His Imperial Position Prom othei inscriptions we 
learn thatPolakesmlperformedmanysaciifices Kirtivarman I 
beautified Badanu and Mangalesa built a Vishnu temple 
there and assumed the title of ParanmhltiJfiflrflfa (a groat 
devotee of Vishnu) Polakesin II e titles are Saiyasrar/a 
Pntlmvallabha ^ Paramesvara Paramamahesiara etc In 
virtue of his* extensive conquests he became the most 
jjowerful ruler if South India who decisively checked the 
ambition of Haisha to conquei tbo South But his conquest 
, of the whole of South India is only a nominal claim The 
Pallavas lost a portion of tbeir possessions in the Andhtadesa 
and the Lastein Chalukya Vicerojalty was founded in 611 
An eighth century Pallava inscnptiou says that Jfahendia 
varman I vanquished liis en»*mies at PnllaUira (Pallur neai 
Kanchi) and this might be one of tl e episodes of the 
Cbaluksa PalJava contest But tliere is no denying Puli 
kcsin 11 s defeat of the Pallai is T,nd his annexation of a 
part of their dominions 

About 625 Pulakesm II sent an embassy to Khusru 11 
of Pets a accoi"dmg to a Muslim histonan and the return 
Persian embassy is apparently iiainted in Cave I of A]anta 

Peruan interpretation of the picture js con 

Embawy’ trovutted by eomo scholars who regaid it as 
representing Bacchanalian (drinking) scenes of 
‘tJubVyisj'inin recurs mTiotiTfui*^; art 'irom ‘fne early Kuai an 
penod onwards * 


Coomanswamx op ctf p. 00 
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In 641 Hiuen Tbaog visited Pulakesin II probablj at 
Nasik m the course of his South Indian tour He sa>'8 The 
inhabitants (of Maharashtra) were proud spirited and wafhke 
grateful for favours and levengefnl for wrongs self sacrificing 
Hiuen towards suppbftnts m distress and sangaiDar> 

Ti%n death with any who treated them insultingly 

Their martial heroes went into conflict 
intoxicated and their war-elephants were also made drunk 
before an engagement Belj ing on the strength of his heroes 
and elephants the kmg treated neighbouring countries with 
cofitempt The benevolent sway of tins king reached far and 
wide and his vassals served him with perfect loyalty * 

Pulakesm IPs Defeat and Death Before his deatl 
in 642 Pulakesm drank the cup of misery to the dregs 
Narasimhavarman I Pallaia defeated the Chalnkya arm) 
•at 'ManimangaUni (near Kanchi) and other places and dcs 
patched an expedition to Badaroi under Siruttonda Kayanax 
who captured and destroyed it and erected a pillar of viokorv 
there This Pallava achievement is confiitned by an insorip- 
tion of Narasimhaiaiman at Badami itself * Pulakesm dis6* 
add political confasion followed with the''re8ult that an 
interregnum seems to have occmred from 642 to 655 Thus 
Narasimhavarman conquered the conqueioi of his own father 
and of Harsha • 

His Successors Vikrainadilya I (655 — 680) the sou of 
Pulakesm II lehabihtated Ins dynastic fortunes after the 
anarchy of thirteen years The Gadval (the Nizams State) 
plates of hia 20bh regnal year (674) say that at the time of tbe 
grant recorded m tl em the Chalukya army was camping qu the 
southern bank of the Ka\eri at Uragapura (Uraiyur Tnchino- 
poly) Besides the usual Chalnkya titles he is styled Ttaja- 
malla because he destroyed the ZlahamaUa (Narasimha 
•\arman I) fatally He is deacnb^ as Bannrasifca (one who 
enjojB fighting) anl as the conqueior of Kanchi and of 
Isvara Potaraja (Paramesvaravarman I) But Pallava ms 
ciiptions record a victory at Peruvalanallur (near Tnchmo- 
poly) and Vikramadityas flight co%ered only by a»rag 
thus indicating that the Cbalukya was not lavariaWj 


• alters op e t n (1905) p 239 
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vicfconotis But the very fact that Ije marched as far as 
Incljmopoly confirms his capture ol Kanchi and the general 
success of the expedition undertaken hy him to •wipe off the 
disgrace of defeat during the closing j ears of Polakesin II’s 
reign The next impoitant rulei •was Yikramaditja II 
(733—746) 'vvho, according to the copper plates of his sue 
cessor Kirtirarman II, ' defeated lus natuial foe, entered the 
I’allava capital Kanchi without destioying it, and restored 
to the Eaiasimhesiara and other temples heaps of gold and 
rubies which had been taken awaj from them This state 
ment is confirmed hy Vikramaditya s inscription at Kanchi 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla, though defeated about 740, soon 
recovered his capital Tlicie is no justification for regarding 
the Chalukya victory as * the beginning of the end of the 
Pallava snpremaci Kirtivarman II (746 —753) was the last 
of the Ghalukyas of Badami whose powci ms put an end to 
Dantidurga Rashtrakuta, nhose djnastj lasted until the 
restoration of the Clnlukjas in 973 

• Religion » During the period of about tNvo centuries of 
early Cbalukj a nilo, Brahmanism 6Io^^ ly hut decisively super 
seded Buddhism The Vedic religion leoeived increasing 
support from the kings and the people, and leaders of thought 
in Indi> began to expound the theory of the infaUibility of the 
Vedas and emphasise the cflicacy of the Vedio injunctions 
Tamisin^ became populai towards tbe close of the period and 
Vikramaditya 11 patronised it 

• Art The Buddhist caves of Ajanta aie important for 
thoi^culptures and particulaih for then paintings in Cave I — 
the Temptation of the Buddba and the Persian erabassv 
licing remarkable There are good Buddhist cave sculptures 
at Aurangabad and Nasik But the Brahmanical cave sculp- 
tures illustrating the orthodox creed sie characteristic of the- 
tatly Clialukya period At I flora, near Aurangabad, the 
famous sculptures are Rivana under Mount Kailasa, Dancing 
Siva, and Vishnu m his Narasimha aiatara killing the demon- 
Iiwyf jEwfavinJiwipir iV-fflailrarr v*«l\rAkvtjMiinAif ifmi' ThraiU 
ncafarnj of Vishnu are admirable. Structural temples of the 
ago e'xist at Vibolo, Bsclarai and Patkakadal (near Badami) 
Tbe most important o<lifice is the Vimpaksha temple with 
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sculptures lUustritins the Bamayana and exhibitm? ths 
influencs of PiUava art it was built about 740 in ♦ imitation 
of the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchi The lioai si-mbol ttis 
the crest of the dvnastA 

SECTION XIH THE RASHTRAKUTAS OF MALKHED 
Ongio The tradition of the Yadava descent of the 
Rashbratutas of Manjahheta (Malkhed in the Nizam*® 
State about 60 miles south-east of Sholapur) originated 
in the ninth centuri Then descent from the Bathers 
Ba]putana is negatived bj the much earlier existence 
of the Southern Bashtrakutas Their Telngu ongm is 
based on the word Reddi being regarded a'» a corruption of 
Bashtra, but tlio ixissibUity of such a change in the Teluga 
language is denied moreover, the Reddis were a politi 
cal power onlj m the fourteenth and fifteenth centunes A 
plausible view is that the Basbtrakutas were Manthas 
descended from the Bashtnbis who figure m the inscriptions 
of Asoka, but the latter were not confined to Alabarashtra 
hub extended to the Kannada country as wel> Kannada ww 
the language of the BastraVutas who patronised, notMaratlu 
but Kannada Literatnre Though their lacial origin is difficult 
to decide — thei are generalU legarded as indigenous Baj 
puts — , their onginat home nasLattaluru (Latur, theNiram « 
State) where Kannada is spoken toda^ As the ancestors of 
Bantidurga were connected with ElLchpur (Berar) tliej mai 
he supposed to hare migrated to that place from lAfcur, 'ibou*^ 
one hundred and fift j miles south of Elhchpur * * 

Dantidurga ludra I roamed a Chalnk^a pijnees’ 
of Gujarat and strengthened his position m Berar, and hi'* 
son Dantidnrga (745 — 756) created the nucleus of Rasbtrs 
kuta power h^ conquering the temtone-- of the 
Gmiaras of Broach and of the Ghalukj-as of Gujarat, after 
concluding an alliance with Nandivarman Pallavamalla He 
took the next step b> defeating Kirtivarman H C!ha!u3o‘a in 753 
and annexing the northern part of Maharashtra He is also 
paid to have conducted an expedition to Malwa He»was a 
man of considerable energj and foresight who understood 

• ^ S Altatar The Rashtralt^aa and l7(ei>' T»ni« (1934) pp 15-37 
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;la8 YiCakness oE his victims and employed the lesouices of 
rvar snd diplomac} for the consummation of his ambition He 
was an orthodox Hindu who made man> gifts on holy days 
ind at sacred places He died about the age of thirtj 
Malkhed became the Eashtrahuta capital only in the time of 
Amogbavarslift I We do not inow the name of then original 
capital, there are anggestions favouring Nasik Elhchpur m 

Cllora 

Krishna 1 and Govinda II The successor of Danti 
durga who died without a male heir was his fathei s brothoi 
Krishna I (756— 775) and the theon of the ejection of the 
nephew by the uncle on account of his maladroinistiation is 
untenable He completed the cooc\ueat ^ of the Western. 
Chalukyas about 760 invaded the ‘Western Gangs Kingdom 
under Snpurusba m 763 and sent his son Govinda ivgamst the 
Eastern Cbalokj a ruler, Vishnuvaitlbana I'V, in 770 Thus the 
southern portion of the ‘Western Chaluh^ a teiTitory and a 
part of the Eastern Chalukj'a dominions weie annexed South 
|\onk.an was Kri^lma’s last conquest He nearly trebled his 
inhentanco established the predominance of bis d^mast} rn the 
EaUian, and cleared the path of hrs successors to trans 
‘Vmdhyan adventures The importance of lus reign rs increased 
hj his contribution to architecturo — the Kailasa temple hewn 
out of a big rock at EUora (the Nizatn s State) and descnbed 
as " the^ most marvellous architectural freak in India 
hj far the most extensile and sumptuous of the rock cut 
shrines one of the wonders of the world, a work of which 
arij nation might be prond, and an honour to the king under 
\vhos« patronage it was executed ’ * Krishna I was followed 
h> Govinda II (775 — 780) iihose aiorous life and neglect of 
royal duties resulted m his supereession Vrj his younger 
brother Ehruva 

Dhruva The reign of Dhruva (780 — 794) intnessed 
tho defeat and imprisonment of Sivamara II "Western Ganga 
the annexation of his dominions and the appointment of a 
Viceroy to govern them He led an expedition to Kanclu 
against Dantrvarman Pallava It seems that these military 
activities were intended to pnmsh the Ganga and Pallava 


• Siaith, T/if Farit/ ITislaryof India (1924) pp 445 and 447 
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lulers for their support to Govinda II against Dbru\a on the 
eve of his usui-pation His intervention in Northern Icdian 
politics resulting in the discomfiture of Vatsaiaja Gurjara in 
creased the imperial piestige of the Eashtrakutas but no tern 
tonal gains acciuecl to them Its object seems to be not 
conquest but the cbastisement of that Gur^ara for his aid to 
Govinda 11 All the pumtwe expeditions of the reign •were 
successful and the kingdom uas saved from the danger of 
Govmda H s continuance bj the decisive vigour of Dhruva who 
was one of the best Rasbtrakuta aoveieigns and who showed 
his wisdom furthei m clioosmg his third son Govinda as heir 
apparent 

Govinda III In spite of bis fathei s efforts to a^olda 
•war of succession after his death Govmda III (794 — 814) was 
confronted snbsequenfc to lus accession to the throne wifcli 
the hostility of liis elder brother Stambha m league with a 
number of neighbouring kings "With the aid of bis feudabones 
he defeated him and treated him generously by re appointing 
him to the Western Ganga Viccioyalty 1 t \ the meantime 
S^yamara II though released from captivity by Govmda III 
had asseibed his independence and espoused the cause of 
Stambha Hence Govmda pioceedcd against him and repeated 
the work of his father m the annexation of the Ganga Kingdom 
lus brother again becoming the Ganga Viceioy Next he m 
vaded the Pallava dominions and defeated Dantivarman about 
803 This victory was followed by a successful attack on 
Vijayaditya II Eastern Cbalukya Eollowing the example of 
his fathci lie invaded Nortberji India and tnnmphed of'er 
Nagahhata II Gurjaia and Hlmrmapala of Bengal Returning 
from the North, he renew cd Ins campaigns against the 
southern powers Ganga and Pallava about 810 •with such 
success that the king of Ceylon is said to have sent liis own 
statuo as a token of submission to Govmda who was then at 
Kanchi His qualities of generalship and statesmanship secured 
to 1 im a unique position in India North and South of the 
Vindhyas IIo raised the name and fame of hia dynasty to a 
level not attained heforo or after him IIo consolidate 
power at homo by n policy of conciliation towards lus feuda 
tones and exhibited strength and wisdom m lus dealings with 
Stambha while obtaining tholiearty co-opcmtion of his youngff^ 
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brothel Indra Viceioy of Gujarat He may be legardod 
as the most distinguished among the Bashtrahutas, a dynastj 
reraiWiablQ foi the ability and onteipnse of its members 

Amoghavarsha 1 The accession of Amoghavarsha I 
(814_880) to the throne it the ago of six provided the occa 
Sion for the revolt of feudatories and the assertion of Western 
6anga independence, followed by the dethronement of thobo^ 
long From this anarchy the Kashtrahnta Bmpiro was saved 
between 816 and 821, and Amoghavarsha legained his legal 
position About 860 he defeated Vijayaditya III of Vcngi, 
and came to an understanding with the Gujarat branch of the 
Rashtrakutas with whom he had difficulties from 835 though 
they had rendered loyal sei vice in connection with his lem 
statement asking Owing to internal difficulties, he could not 
follow a forward policy oither in Northern India or m the 
South. Ho acquiesced m the indopendeneo of the Western 
Gangos and concluded an alliance with them, strengthening 
lb by tho maniago of bis daughter with Butugal, the Ganga 
pnnee In Nofthem India, the progress of Mihira Bboja did 
nob stimulate Amoghavarsha into activity In short, frSm 
tho military point of view, his gams were not striking, and he 
was not a lover of war He was constitutionally a religious 
man and lover of peace He admired and patronised Jainism, 
and some regard him as a Jam He was a truly pious man 
who tested the validity of precepts by translating them into 
practice His teacher ra-chief, Jinasena was a Jain He did 
nqt abjure Hindu doctrines and beliefs — ^he worshipped llaha 
laksbmi — m spite of his lovofoi Jainisim. He is supposed to be 
the fLuthor of Kaurajamarga, the first known work, on 
Kannada poetics, (probablj composed by his court poet, Sri 
vija>a), if ho was not itsauthoi, he was its patron A Sans- 
krit work, the PrasnoUaraiatnamala, is attributed to him 
perhaps rightly as there is a reference in it to its author s 
abdication it seems to have been composed between 875 and 
879 Whether ho abdicated or not, he delegated much of his 
^we^toihc crown prince Krishna He was the founder of 
Manjakheta to which he shifted his capital It is thought 
vu ¥ to as ‘ tho long lived Balhara (a corruption of 
rauabha] b> Suhiman who desenbes him (851) as a 
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gicat cmperoi of bho world along with the rulers of Constauti 
nople Baghdad and China * 

Krishna JI Tiioogh Krishna IT (880 — 912) oam^into 
conflict with Mibiia Bhoja nothing substantial was aobie\ed 
on either side But the seiious event of his reign was the 
establishment of Eastern Chalukja independence byVija>a 
ditya III and Bhima I The Bashtralnitas of Gujarat 
however, were brought undei imperial control the separate 
line being abolished Krishna s achievements were poor, and 
lil^e Araoghavarsha I ho loved and protected Jainism and came 
imder the influence of Gunabbadia, a great Jam writer He 
lost Vengi and made no attempt to recover the Western Ganga 
Kingdom that had been lost by his father Bub his successor 
Indra III (912 — 917) revived the glories of the reign of 
Govmda III by lue advcntnres m Northern India 

Art We have roentioned the Koilasa templo of 
Knshna I Some of its sculptures are representations of 
bho Descent of the Ganges and of Havana s attempt to pull 
down Mount Kailasa ^ Here the quivering of the mountain 
h!l^ been felt and Barvati turns to Siva‘aud grasps bi8 
arm m fear whiie bet maul takes to flight but tbo Groat God 
IS unmoved and holds all fast bj pressing down Ins foot ^ 
At Elephants (island near Bombay) there aro sculptures 
depicting the marriage of Si\a and Parvati Siva tfs Eoj' 
and above all the colossal Tiirourti tbongh some would 
assign these to the period 600 to 600 On the wliolo the 
Basbtrakutas do not seem to l>o great pations of art 

SECTION XIV THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS OF VENGI ‘ 
The Eastern Olialukjas or the Gbalukyas of Veng' 
were a branch of the Chalokjas of Badami PulakesinU^ 
conquest of the Andhra country from the Vislmukundins 
was followed by the constitution of a Viceroyalty entrusted 
to his younger brother \ ishnuvardhana snrnamod Kubja 
or fiuncli hackod, who bad fioen Governor of MsliarasJ tra 
till 015 in which year ho svas transferred to the new province, 
which seems to have cKtondod from NoUoro to Vizagapatam. 

• 1 lliot and Dawson a? cil 1^34 

* Oomara^vramf ap p 10® * 
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His loyalty to Pulal^esm is proved bj an inscription of 630. 
The Eastern Chalukya inscriptions indicate 615 and 633 as 
the initial and final legnal yeais of Visbnuvardhana I He 
assumed the title of Vtshamasiddht, oi conqueror of difhcul 
ties, which appears on a silvei coin of his with the figure 
of a lion and of a tiident and lamps on eithe- side — the 
earliest Chalukj’a coin definitely known The catastrophic 
dose of Pulakesin H’s reign appears to have made the 
Eastern Chalukyas independent Por moie than a centurj 
after their sepaiation, then histoiy is obscure Now aad 
then there were snecession disputes and supersession of 
princes The establishment oi the Pashtrakufca dynasty on 
the rums of the Western Ghalukja power had far reaching 
effects on the position of the Chalukyas of Vengi Vishnu 
vardhana IV (764 — 799) became subordinate to Krishna I 
Rashtrakuta, but, aftei the lattei's death, supported Govm 
da n against Dhruva whoso timmph led to Vishnuvardhana’s 
CO operation m Dlnuva’s campaign against the Western 
Oangas. He was lojal to Govmda HI, but his son and 
‘•uocessor, Vijaya^itva II (799 — 843) lebelled against Eashti^ 
kuta authority, and was consequently expelled from the throne 
by Govmda IJI But, aftci the latter’s death m 814, he 
legamed his throne invaded the Bashtrakuta dominions, and 
defeated Amoghavaisha I He assumed imperial titles hke 
^[nharaJndhlraJa and Paramestara and became famous as a 
builder of temples Vijayaditya III (844—888) was defeat 
eel by Amoghavarsha about 860, but subsequently Ins inscnp 
tions credit him with a number of victoiies against the 
Pallavas, the Pandy as, the Western and Eastern Gangas, the 
Eashtia^tas, etc *■ Bluma I (888 — 918) finally secured the 
independence of his dy nasty and freed it from Eashtrakuta 
control during the reign of Krishna II Panduranga was a 
great general who served both Vijayaditya HI and Bhima I 
SECTION XV THE WESTERN GANGAS OF TALAKAD (Confd) 
Passing over ^lusbkara, Bbu\ikrama and Sivamara I who 
leigned m the se^enthcentury — their part in the Chalukya 
Pftllaviff straggffl is not cfeai, — we come to Snpurusha (72& — 
78^^), who claims a glorious victory over the Pallavas of 
•DC Ciftngulv, The Ea^em Chahthfas (1937) pp 57 04 
o 
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Kaccht He transferred his capital to Manne near Bangalore 
and hia rule was so beneficent that liia kingdom was called 
Srirajva Ho wrote on elephants while the KashtraSutas 
under Krishna I invaded Gaogaiadi Siramara II (788 — 812) 
suffered much in his conflict with DIitun a and Govinda III 
Hj 3 mastery of several subjects is recorded— logic pbilosophj 
drama, grammar, etc He knew tho raanagement of elephants 
and horses and composed tho Gajasataka in Kannada Ati 
attempt wag made to re-cstahlish Ganga independence soon 
afjer the accession of Amoghavaralia I and we have seen how 
that Rashtraknta followed a conciliator> policy Rajamalla I 
(817 — 853) lelicUed against the Itashtrakntas Nitimarga I 
(853 — 870) continued with success the struggle for Ganga 
independence Rajamalla II (870 — 907) and Butnga I were 
on friendly terms with Amoghavarsba I who made the lattei 
his son m law They came into conflict with Chalnkj’as of 
Vengi and allied themselvee with the Pallavas against the 
Pandyas Knshna II Raehtraknta did not tamper with the 
independence of the Western Ganges Prithmpati 1(863— 
8§0) belonged to a subsidiarj branch of tbh Gangas, ruling 
over Kolar m consequence o! tho pailitiou of the kingdom 
He helped Apaisjita Paltara at the battle of Sripurambijaio 
(Tanjore District) Pnthinpati II (880 — 925) was a fenda 
tory of Parantaka I Chola ‘ 

SECTI3N XVI THE PAILAVAS OF KANCHl (CoiHd) 

Mahendravannan I Tlie Pallava dynasty emerged 
from tho previous ponod of chionological and even genealogi 
cal uncertainty and attained in the seienth centorj to 
unquestioned pre-eminence in political and oultuml historj 
Mahendravannan I (c 600— c 630) lost a part of his dominions 
to Pulakesm H Chalukya hut his Tnchinopoly cave msenp- 
tion proves the southern extension of his bngdom Though 
lie was worsted in liis contest with the Western ChaluVyas 
Ins fame was established in other spheres of activity Dnder 
the influence of Saint Appar be gave up Jainism and 
adopted Saivistn His Tnchinopoly record refers Jo hi’ 
idherence to the hnga colt and to his construction of a cave 
ti'jniilft.in.whifJuhia.nwn.stflnfL^tatiiifU’VftEb 'wiatnjli 
cut temples to Siva and Viahnn exir>t m otlier places — ^Vallao 
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(near Cmnglopnt), Mabeadnvvacli (near Arkonam), uml Dalaw 
nur (neat Tindivanam), and his tank at Mahondravadi is 
famdUs An inscription at Mandagapattu (South Arcot Dis 
triet) sajs that " Yichitrachitta (Mahendravarman) caused to 
be constructed a tccnplo to Brahma, Siva and Vislmu Viithout 
the use of bncks, timber, metal and mortar It is said that 
as a Jam he jiersecuted tho follorrcrs of other religions than 
, Jainism, and that as an ardent Sana, ho destrojed a Jam 
monastery at Pataliputra (South Arcot District) Ho assumed 
a number of titles like Gvnabhara, Satyasandlia, Parang 
vtaJiesvara, iTnJiendraiihrdma, Chettha} an (builder of temples) 
'lad Maliavtiasa, The last title is sulistantiated b} his author 
ship of tho Sanskrit farce, 2Iattactlnsn~Prahasana, svlucli 
caricatures Buddhist monks and mentions San a sects like tho 
Kapalikas and Pasupatas The Jam cavo paintings at Sittanna 
aasal (Pudnkkottai State) include illustrations of dancing and 
rt rs supposed that hlahondravarman patronised flanemg His 
encouragement of painting is indicated hj bis sumamo, 
ChitraharappuU The music inscription at Kodimiyamolai 
(iPadukkottai StfLtc) 19 ascribed in his initatne, and ho ^is 
regarded as an expert in music The many sided actmty^f 
Mahendravarman is perhaps revealed in his titlo of Vtchttra 
* chtUa Though his Tnchinopol> statue is not extant, there 
is a soijptured portrait of the king along rvith his two queens 
at Mahabalipuram on the coast near Cbingloput 

Narasimhavarman I. "We have alluded to tho victorj 
of Narasimhavarman (630 — G55) at Manimangalam and to the 
subsequent destructive invasion of the Western Chalukya 
kmgdom by his general Siruttonda Nayanar, resulting m the 
tragicftnd of Pulakesm n in 642 henco Narasimha’s surname 
Valaptlonda and Mahamilla Another triumph redounding to 
his credit is the restoration of the Sinhalese prince Mana 
varma, to his ancestral throne and m this connection two 
naval expeditions started fiom Mahabalipumm, the second 
one achieving its object Hmen Tsang visited Kanchi about 640 
and found it a big cit j , about six miles m circumference con 
tamitw about 100 Buddhist monastenes inhabited bj more than 
10 OOu monks, though Buddhism was m a moribund condition 
m the Pandya country Further, there were about 80 non 
Buddhist temples and Digambara Jainism was popular But 

0 
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the revival of Saivism had already begun to eclipse Buddhism 
Narasimbavarman was the fotmder of the ifahahalipuram or 
Mamallapuiam and some of the famous monuments oP the 
place called the Seven Pagodas may be assigned to him parti- 
cularly the Dharmaraja Batha 

His Successors The ne^t rulei, Mahendravarman II 
(c 655 — c 660), was succeeded by Paiamesvaiavannan I (c 660 
— c 680) Ha submitted to Vikramaditya I Chaluk>a vfho 
captured Eanchi and marched as far as Tnchinopoly m 674 
but the former is said to have defeated lus enemy and com 
pelled him to take to his heels It seems that he built the 
monolithic Gancsa temple at Mahabalipuram and a structural 
temple of Siva at Kumm (near Eanclu) He was an ardent 
worshipper of Siva to whom a number of shrines were dedi 
cated Narasimhavannan II (c 68(1— c 700), sumamed Baja 
stmha, enjoyed a peaceful reign cbaractensod by much atten 
tion to art He built tho Kailasanatha temple at Eanohi, the 
Shore tempfe at If/ahabatipuram eta His titles hie Sanlara 
bltafttfl, Trtdyatjdj/od/trtrrt and JpojJMijiijya appear to give the 
c^ie to his varied interests Some scholars would place 
Dandin, the great Sanskrit prose writer and rhetoneian at the 
court of Bajasunha and regs^ the extant plays attributed to 
Bbasa as mere stage adaptations got ready at Kanchi during 
this reign as Eajasimha is mentioned in their colophon^ 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla \fter Paramesvam 
varman II (c 700 — c 710) came Nandivarman H Palls vamaU* 
(c 710 — c775), who is regarded as a usurper by some an^as 
an elected ’ ruler b> otbei's Thcie was a dynastic change 
and Nandivarman belonged to the line of BhimavarmSn, the 
brother of Simhavishnu About 740 he was overpowered 
by Vikramaditja II Chalukja, who held Kanchi for some 
time His conflict with Rajasimha I Pandya was prolonged 
and Nandipnra (Nathankovil, near Kumhhakonam), where be 
was staying, was besieged, but Udajachandra, his general 
came to his rescue Tho achievements of tidajachandra are 
recorded in tho king 8 TJdayendiram plates which credit the 
general with the conquest of a part of the Eastern Cl^aluky* 
temtory A number of battles were fought m the region 
around TanjOTo in the course of tlie Pallava-Pandsu cont^^' 
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\ Rashtrakuta invasion of Kanchi is mcntiooc^i and probablj 
it resulted in tbc conclnsion of ftu allianco between Danti 
durga and Nandivarman perhaps strengthened by tlio latter’s 
raamage with Beva, the daughter of that Rashtrakuta 
Nandivarman IS also said to ha^o come into collision with 
the "Western Gangas under Snpnrasha He was a Vaishnava, 
and during hia roign lived the Vaishnava scholar and samt, 
Ximmangai Alvar, whoso writings form a substantial portion 
oi the N iUtyiraprabandham Hebnilt the Mtiktesvara temple 
&t Kaachi, and perhaps tlie Vaikonthapcrama} tetnpJo in the 
same place 

Dantivarxnan and his Successors Dantl^a^man 
(c 775 — c 826) was the son of Nandivarman II by the Basbtra 
kuta princess whose father’s name bad been given to her son 
In spite of this relationship, Dhruva and Govmda III led 
expeditions to Kanchi An inscription o! Danlivarman m 
the Parthasarathi temple, Triplicano (Madras), shows its 
antiquity It is supposed that Varaguna Pandya I occupied the 
Saven region foi^ some time Nandivarman HI (c 826~c 849) 
won a great victory over Srimara Pandya at Tollaro (nrili 
Wandiwash) — bonce his snrmamo TeUarrertnda Nandivar 
man — and is said to have marched as fai south as tbo Vaigai 
The Ncvidif^JcalambakaPt is a contemporary Tamil account of 
his vjcfcones, and mentions his chief cities — Kanchi, JIalia 
balipuram and Slajiki (MyUpore iladras) He married a 
Rashtrakuta princess worsbipped Siva, and patronised Tamil 
Li^rature , Perundevanar the author of the Bharata Venba, 
appears to have been Ins contemporary His son and succes 
SOI, Nnpatungavarman (c 849 — c 876) defeated Snmara 
Pandya at Arichit (the Aiisil, a distributary of the Kaveri) 
His Babur (Vahur, near Pondicherry) plates record tbo grant 
of three villages by his ministei for the support of an mstitu 
tion for the study of the Pedos and the bastras Aparajita 
(c 875 — c 893) the last Pallava triumphed over Varaguna II 
Pandya about 880 at Snpurambiyam (Tirupurambiyam neai 
Kumbhakonam) with the help of Pnthivipati I Western Ganga, 
but towards the close of the ninth century, Aditya I Choi i. 
inflicted a decisive defeat on him, and the mam Pallaia 
dynasty came to an end 

<$ 
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Administration That as early as the fourth contuii 
a well oigaiused administratiDn existed in the Pallava Kingdom 
IS clear from the Hirahadagalli grant of Sivashandavainmn 
which tecoids the renewal of a gift of tax free land to a numbei 
of Brahmans m the Satakamrattha {rashtra or provmce 
of Satavahana corresponding to t1 e region about Bellary) 
The exemptions relate to the following items the taking of 
sweet and sour milk troubles about salt and sugar forced 
labour the taking of oxen in succession the taking of grass 
and wood the taking of vegetables and flowers and other 
immunities of eighteen kinds This is a fragmentary piotoe 
of the taxes usually imposed except on tax free lands The 
manufacture of salt and sugar seems to be a government 
monopoly Kurther the inscription fegistois a royal 
provincial governois prmces geneials district 
custom house officers and other government servants Ihe 
system of administration undei the earlv Pallavas is like the 
Maurya system which was continued with modifications 
during the period from the second centmy B 0 to the third 
century A D which to some extent anticipated the GuptJ 
system as we have seen The msctiptions of the great 
Pallavas supply additional details legarding the tax sjstem 
and throw some light on the village assemblies and their com 
mittces which m some measuto functioned asinthesuljsequeni 
Chola period Tie sabha (asseroblj) was characteristic of 
villages occupied by Brabmans as is apparent from the qualm 
cations prescribed for mombersbip of the committees it 
managed temples and sopervised tanks and other public 
works constructed with the icsources of the central govern 
ment which built temples dug tanks and canals madotroads 
etc 

Religion and Literature We hai e seen that the 
seventh centurj as the period of triumph of Brahmanism with 
its Siva and \i8hnu cults and of decadence of Buddhism and 
Jainism m the Pallaia Empire The greatness of Kanchi as a 
seat of Sanskrit learning is clear from tlie inscriptions which 
were composed by literary men A Tamil part is found in the 
charters only 6f the later period Maj urasarman the founder 
ofthoKadamba dynasty went to Kanchi to complete bis 
stu lies Dmgnaga s name is associated with Kanchi, ana 
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jjixAia.i eaid io iwc been mvited to bi'' court b\ 
SjnbaTisfanu. In the seventh e-'ntnr\, M\hen(l^^vaT^^\^n 1 
' 5 <To^S a SansHrt farce Ifinen TSang that DhamniwU, 
vfhop'^ided over the Nalandi Umver^itN before Bilabhavlrv, 
belonged to Kacclii Somonroidd connect D\mhn %\ith the 
Pallava court ■Weha\c retorted to tho thcors ofstajji* 
abndgement regarding Bhaaas phi-^ Tho Tennm trio 
(Appar, Simbandar and Sundarar) andMtvniVbxN'narhar, aoeor- 
dtng to some scholars* (beforo Apfvrr tn tho opinion of othow), 
lived during the period of the great I*i\Uavas Some of tho 
Alvars like Tirumangai AItoi lielong to thosamc age TIiAi* 
the Teraram and tho ATftfnifMnprnboiid/mm repre-^ont tho 
religious literature of tho Pallaaa epoch \NhicU oontntmtod to 
the asoendanoj ol Brahmanism and tho dooreasing popuhiritv 
of tho hefcerodov Tthgion*? The Pallaxiv ooina contain thn 
dynastiQ crest — the maned hon 

Art Rathas Tho fiNo rnt/ms named aftui Dhiiimaxaja 
(YudhishthirO, Bliima, Arjunn, Sahxdoxti and Biiuipvili am 
apparentlj Si\a» monolithic shtmes Tho scidpsurca called 
Arjuna’s penance" am lo^ardcd l)> some scliolars as "tho 
Descent of the Gauges’ ‘Hero a great rooh nail nith a 
median fissure has been coxorwlon both aides nith soulptmod 
“Arju«'* fi5uiog of deities, human beings NiigaR and am 
Penance" male of all kinds, approaching oi facing towiudu 
or"De<cent tho fissuro ood for tlio most pal tuith liimds 
of ihe^^ joined in adoration Irainodialolj to tho loft of 
^angei fissuro 18 a sniall sculptured slumo contain 

iQg the standing figure of a four armed doit\, pmhivhlj Siva 
l)etoro»tho temple 18 an emaoiatoil jogi (Bliaguatlia) pvaotiHing 
iapas Tho fissure is occupied by tlio Nagas, ahoxo on oithoi 
side are flying figmes of gods, and holow aiothowdd oica* 
Atcetic Cut tures of tho forests, amongst x\hich tlio mnnvi 
mental elephants may bo spouallj monlioncd . 
(There 18 also) tho figme of tho ascotio cat stimding oroot ns tv 
tapasvi m urdhiahahit (liands uplifted) while trustful 
mico play at his feet A dotoolied group loproBonting a nion 
dto’ ikimiViffa mast‘erpiooffoi'iminon'Hou'i\u'ur(i * 


^Coomamimamy op c»( > I 10) 
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Stone Arcbitectore in the Tamil land b^ins ^th the Pa! 

lavas From the cave temples olTnchinopoly to the ralljas o 
Mababahpnram and snbaeqnentlj to strnctural templea liSe the 
Shore temple at Mahabalipuram — this is the bne of eToIntioa 
of Pallava art Four architectural st>l“s are di 
tinguished. named after (1) ilahendraTaimaa I, 
Art **" ^3) ifabamaUa (3) Bajasunba and Nandivar 

* man II and (4) Apara)ita. There is endence e' 
transfer of still from wood work to stone work, and the indije- 
nous origin of Pallava art is cleat from the development of the 
pnmitive hut mto the temple Artistic evolution has been on 
indigenous lines Prof Jonvean Dubreml divides the hislorv 
of Drandian art into five^pochst * The Pallava penod (600- 
850), IS that of sculptured rocks (cave temples, appeanng on!\ 
m this penod) the Earlj Cbola penod (850 — 1100), thatot 
grand riiranis (the sancttiarj of the temple) , tho later Cho’* 
penod (IlOO — 1350) that of the most beautiful gopurans (^tc- 
wajs), the Vjjavanagar penod (1350— 1600) thatofmonta 
pams , and the modem p*nod (after 1600), that of comdor*. 
He 8aj"s that the forms of architecture changed slowly 
tHat the development is pnmanl> one of ornamentation, so 
much so that tlse history of Dravidian Architecture redueOf 
itself to the history of ornamentation. There is not modi 
structural development the methods of construction are very 
efementary, thougfj the sculptural part of the work is exceed 
inglj interesMng in heaping stone upon stone ♦^he art of ttv” 
engmecr is almost nothing 

SECTION XVII THE PANDYAS OF MADURA » 
Dynastic History Our knowle<Igo of the Pandj as fnxo 
the seventh totlic xiintli century ii, mainly denved from * 
few copper plate grants, the chief of which is the Yelvikkoli 
grant of Ntrfunjadayan Though tl e numerous data of these 
records give anmiitakahle indications of the recovery of th^ 
Pandyas from the Kalabhra interregnum and of the expans oa 
of their pov.er, the identification of the kings mentioned « 
them and their chronology are deliated by scliolars Prsn’ 
one or two dated records of the eighth and ninth cehtun* 
we may work backwards on the basis of an average of twenty 
fiveycars for each reign ardplacethe beginning ofPandvi 
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reMval at the commencement of tho seventh conturj The 
first kings, Kadungon and Maravannan Avanisulatnanr 
may ho assigned to tho first half of that century Tho thud 
raler Sendan (c 645 — c 670) ts credited xvith warlike quabtie-^ 
and sense of justice, and his title Fiwtaion may sigmfj his 
conquest of tho Chems Ho was succeeded by Arikcsarr 
Parankusa Maravarman 'c 670 — c 710), perhaps identical with 
the Kun Pandja of tradition, and during his reign tho Pandya 
— Pallava clash started He won a great victory atNel\eli, 
identified by some scholors with Tinnevellj Ho trmmphwl 
over the Cheras as well The Kun Pandya is said to ha^o 
heen converted from Jainism toSaivism bj Saint Samhandar 
he is regarded as a violent perseentor of tho Jams after his 
conveision, and according to tho story, 8000 of them were 
impaled on stakes He is said to liavo married a Chola 
princess at whoso instance, Samhandar was invited to Uadura 
He was followed by Kochohadajan Ranadhirv (c 710 — 740) 
who defeated an Ay oluef at Marudur, neai Ambasamudram 
and won a victory over * Maharathas at Mangalore His 
jtficcessor Maravtnman Rajasimhal (c 740 — c 765) conquered 
the Kavcti region and besieged Nandivarman PallaVi 
malla nt Nandipura until the arrival of tho Pallava 
general tJdayachaudra to the support of his sovereign 
Ho IS s^d to have married a Western Ganga princess and 
defeated the Chalukyas piobably Kirtivarman II He 
performed many mahadanas oi ' great gifts ’ After him 
came Jatila Parantaka Nedunjadayan {Varagunal), the donor 
of Jhe Velvikkudi plates belonging to his third regnal >eai, 
who may be assigned to c 765 — c8l5 Ho seems to have been 
the greatest imperialist of bis dynasty who sucoessfullv 
encountered the opposition of the Pallavas and the Cheras and 
Ills conquests were so extensive as to include the Tanjore, 
Tnchmopoly, Salem and Coimbatoie Districts together with 
Southern Ttavancoro Ho was an enthusiastic builder of Siva 
and Vishnu temples Some scholars associato Ins name with 
that of Manikkavasakar The next Pandya, Snmara Sri 
vallabha (c 815 — c 862), invaded Ceylon and mamtained his 
•ifjftit'efsiA-ci'i'y agariinft. i* tsrfist-ui 'iWitATOn tA VristmTi 
dominions His greatest tiiumph was achieved at Kudamukku 
(Kumbhakonam) ^and he assumed imperial titles like 


Parachalrakolaf-ala He was however, subsequentlj deCeatel 
at Tellaro bj Kandivarman It! Pallara and at AneVt b\ 
Knpatangavannan He was followed b> ^arasufia II 
<c 862—0 850) who was defeated aboat 8S0 bj Aparaiila 
Pallava at Snparambii'ara Parantaka \ jranaraj'ana Pandji 
fc 8S0 — c 900) mamod a Chcra princess and strove hard to 
maintain his position His successor Rajasimlia II (e 000— e 920) 
was overthrown by Parantaka I Chota who captured Madura 
abont 920, and the former fled to Cej Ion and snbseqaently to 
the Chera conntrv * 

* Adminittration and Religion Vanous officers like 
the Uil/traTranln (Pnme Minister) are mentioned in inscrip- 
tions, and Ibero was no clean separation of cinl and 
military powers An inscription from Manor (TinccvcUj 
I>is*nct) of about 800 ri^«s ^ picture of villace administration 
by ae>emblie-< and committees to some evtent similar to tb* 
Cho’a sislem of the tenth oenlnry Ono intcrestinR 
mentioncil in that reconI is the pcnah-Ation of thoobstme 
tionist tactics of the members of the tn^ln The Paodw 
kings of the penod p^trooiseil Sanskrit and^Tamil, and the*" 
ifiscnp*- ons possess literary roent The progress ofSatnsai 
and Vatshnan-tn characlcnstic of the age was ilelnmental te 
Huddhism and Jaimsm, particularlj to the fanner The 
1-appy rehgioQs condition of the Sangaro ago was eomplcteh 
ehangftl Tlie grcit Tamil saints S,aiva and Vai-hnava 8uh» 
tantiallj contnhuteil to the spintual enlightenment of tl«r 
rojntry anl appcalcrl directly to the ordinary pcop’e, hat the 
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and defeats before their conquest by the impeiial Cholas 
ongm of the Jews and Chnatianaof Malabar is a comphrat^ 
problem The West Coast Christian tiadition is that bt 
Thomas came from Socotra to Granganore in A D , 
founded seven churches m various places on the coast includ 
mg Granganore and Quilon, proceeded to the Coromandel 
Coast and was mart jTed near Mylapore Though it is difficidt 
I ta prove or disprove this tradition the existence of Cmistianity 
m Malabar in the sixth century is proved b> the reference to 
it made by Gosmas Indicopleustes The tradition regaroiqg 
Mamkhava^akar a rcconveision of two Christian families to 
Brahmanism is of practically no use as we are not Bme ot the 
age of that Tamil saint The Jewish immigration into filalabar 
IS assigned to the first century AD 10 000 Jews are said to 
have migrated from Jerusalem after its sack by the Eomans 
inAD 71 But the fiist definite proof of the Jewish colony on 

the West coast comes from the Tamil cliaiter of Bhaslaro. 
Eavivarmao issued fiom Cranganoio to Joseph Rabban, givinif 
bun and his descendants certain lands and privileges and 
this document is^ssigned to the eighth oi tenth Centura 
\ccording to tradition the Arabs settled in Malabar in the ninwi 
century and married Indian women and the Moplab population 
" came into existence The Kollam era of A D 824 5ie gcnerallj 
supposed to have onginated m connection with the foundation 
of Quilon There is only a single com (silver with Nagart 
inscriptions) belonging to the Cheras and it is assigned to the 
eleventh or twelfth century A D 


SECTION XIX RELIGION 

Buddhism We have seen that the Buddha s success 
during his lifetime was dne to his unique personality and 
character coupled with the respect that ho commanded in 
aristocratic and royal circles, thanks to his rank as a Sakya 
n ,1 , prince Though ho died without nominating lus 

*Hiiiorv Successoi going to the extent of saying that the 
DhtiviTnct would be the gnideof his followers the 
Sanghf^ organised by him stepped into his place and carried on 
his mission Though dissensions developed among the monks, 
much solid work of internal organisation was done and the 
Canon was gradualh formed and fixed But there was no 
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app'-ecjable external growth and m tins respect Jainnn stole 
a tnaich over Buddhism The era of phenomenal expansion 
olBuddhism was nshered mby A<oVa and after the fallal tb“ 
ifaurya Empire though »t lost the patronage of the tn 
Kalmga under Kliaravela and m the Gangetic Valley xmder 
PushN’amitra its position in other parts of India was «trong 
With Kamshka and owing to its evolution into ilaliaraniln 
Buddhism made rap d pro'Tcs bejond India andits conditioti 
m South India was stable np to the seventh centurj In 
Northern India the revived Brahmanism of the Gap*’a age 
was a great rival to Buddhism bnt the two religions pat^ress- 
ed on parallel lines m manj re5p«*s so moch so that 
similanties are striking — image worship festival's p^a^•E^« 
etc The conquest of Boddhicm b> Brahmam m was slow hat 
«tead 5 , and the method of conquest was no* violent Tb^ 
acconnts of Fa hien and Hiuen Tsang bear evidence of the 
local declmo of Baddlu«m but testify more eloquently to tb* 
increasing importance ol Biahmam'un It was onlv vn lb' 
eighth century m ^orthem India and m the seventh centirv 
m South India that marked Buddhist declme^t m * 

Before proceedmg to the dedine of Bnddbisia let n» 
'^^me attention to the causes of the phenomenal growth of tba 
religion After the death of the Baddha his perconaiity aad 
character were tran'Tnuted into a tradition Landed down from 
generation to generation and. embodied m ®acred 
i*u l^«ue literature Whatever might be the lu<5toncit% 

' Socceu Ihe picture of the Bnddha thus transmitted t<> 
later ages !*• was r^arded as real by simple and 
p ous folk and bj enthusiastic monks The Great ;^nnnKa*icn 
of the blaster and the unnumbered virtues of his long life wen 
^traigh* tothebeirt of the people who came to know him There 
IS no parallel in Brahmam^m to this feature of Buddhinn 
With the use of Maharanism the Buddha became divine and 
■'gam it was his life and personalitv which conquered tb^ 
hear^^s and consciences of men and women. At the sam"* 
tune tba importance of the orgam»ed and weU-disqpime^ 
SaMha With its members devoted to spiritual exercises 
we^ed to poverti% and diastitv cannot be oveTuted, Such a 
bods so long as it remained a xeservoir of spiritual ener^ 
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^■as the best insti ument of leligious cODques>t, and the finau 
cial support necessary for propaganda would be given by the 
public to such an organisation rather than to indii iduals 
working separately Further tbo development of Mahay anism 
made Buddhism a popular religion, whereas Hmayanism with 
its monastic ideal and austeie ways could make only a com 
paratively restricted appeal to ordmaiy people Above all 
, without royal support, much could not be done by the Sangha 
with all its eneigy and enthusiasm It was the espousal of 
the Buddhist cause by Asoka and Kanishka that transformed 
a local religion into a world faith All that they did for its 
progress could never be done by many piivato individuals 
during a nnmber of generations It was loyal support that 
-icted largely as the stimulus to pnnvte benefactions The 
importance of the adherence of Asoka to Buddhism is cleai 
from the change ho wrought m its status by his esoitions to 
adwinceits fortunes Similarly Kanishka 's favours to that 
loligion wei'e responsible for its wide diffusion m Central Asia 
nod China A missionary religion m particular gams immense* 
ly.m strength and prestige from its patronage by the state 

m 

Hmen Tsang 8 description of the condition of Buddhism 
,m India shows that while m the North "West it was predomi 
lu decline (Assam) non existent, in 

othoi parts of the countiy it was powerful along 
With Brahmanism In a few localities it was m a languishing 
state , for example, in the Pondya country During the eighth 
and ninth centunes Brahmanism eclipsed Buddhism except 
m fimdh, Nepal, Bihar and Bengal, excluding localities 
practising Jainism. 

Jainism, Brahmanism and Zoroastrianism Jainism 
was strong m Kathiawar, Gujarat and Mysore It was 
patronised by the Rashtrakutas and toleiated by the 
Chalukyas of Badami Though some of the early Pandyas 
of the period professed it, it was losing giound from the 
reign of Kun Pandya The attitude of the Pallavas after 
Mahondravarman I’s conversion to Saivism was not favour 
able to Jamism Still its position m the Tamil country was 
better than that of Buddhiam Brahmanism became predomi 
iiant at tlio expense of Buddhism and, to some extent, of 
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Tftininn Our ptriwl witnessed two fiigantic figures within 
the Drabrnanicai fold — Kuminia and SanXara The 

Uarsis — tho term l>cing tbo Persian form of tbo Arabic 
Farsi, mcauing liclonging to Fars a provmco of Persia— or the 
Iranian Pilgrim Fathers consequent on tho overthrow of the 
Sassinmn dynast] of Persia in 653 by tho Arabs, left 
Ilormu/ and reached Dm about 716 and after a few sears 
stay there migrated to banjan (alwut one hundred miles north , 
of Bombay and aliout sittcen miles south of Daman) about 
735 and settled down there Tho c'cact date of tho event is a 
disputed question and some scholars defend tho date 936 
Tho iramigranta nro said to have declared to the Hindu ruler 
prior to their landing m India Do not ho afraid of us for 
no harm will como through us to this country , we shall be 
tbo friends of India , wo shall destroy jour enemies * Tfcc'f 
advent to this countr> has l>ccn compared with the migration 
of tho Huguenots to Lngland and of tlio Pnghsh Puntans to 
America They remainnl at S-iojan till alraut 1493, when 
they fought and failed against Sultan Jlshmud I of Gojsrst 
and their settlement was sacked Aftci fjut disaster, thf) 
moved on to Gujarat *‘In tho impulse given bj them to 
female education and to the cousequent refinement of home 
life in thwr aljandonmcnt of retrograde social customs and‘ 
practices, m tho evtent and catholicity of their pu^ho bene 
factions, and m then assimilation of all that was best m 
‘Western cultuie, tho evamplo set by the Parsis in tho last 
one hundred years has been of the utmost\olne tolndiaand 
to the Bister communities In this respect the Parsis Jiave 
repaid manifold tho debt of gratitude which their remof® 
ancestors of the eighth century owed to the Hindu prince 
who gave them refuge • 

SECTION XX SOCIAL LIFE 

Castes Though theie weio other castes than tho fo'”‘ 
chief ones, the innumeiablc sub castes characteristic of 
ages did not exist in this period An Arab writer of about 
900 mentions seven castes m the following order tbe ro)^ 
caste. Brahmans Kshatnjas, Sodras, Vaisyas, Cbandyas fln« 
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the Lah nl (probably wantlenng tubes dLSenbed by that 
author as “ fond of amusements and games of shdl ’ ) But 
this tfcscriptioa is over oimplificd and partially inaccurate 
That wntcr testifies to tlio prevalence of mainagcs 

though the general rulo rcstiictcd tho choico of partners to 
one’s own casto Tliero was no rigidity regarding ca®tc 
occupations Tlio Brahmans vrero cngage<l in professions 
utcludmg agnculturo appropnato to tho other castes Tin 
Vftisjas had liocn mamly traders and tho agncuUnusts 
chiedy Sudras, thoogh they liclonged to tho higher castes fs 
well Torcign travellers notice that tho people were not 
generally addicted to dnnh, andthogradnalasecn 
dancy of the ahtm^a doctnno was reflected m 
Aliim*a the gro\7ing tendency to gl^o np animal food In 
spite of tho great tnflucnco of tho Mimamsakas 
sacrifices to a taigo extent fell into di«nso Commonsality oi 
intcr*dimDg among tho higher castes was not restricted Love 
of omaments was characteristic oven of princes who woro 
costly cor rings and necklaces Tho absence of 
• ^f**jj'* th^noso screw is significant there is no word foi 
No«e tcr«w it m Sanskrit and it must havo been Ixirrowul 
(mm "Muslims latci * Mr 0 V Vaidya is stiong 
’ ly convinced that child marriages liegan m tho eighth 
centmyf but we have seen then vogue among Brahmans 
as early as tho Sntin ponod Still it must bo noted, that tho 
Biahma PiiTana says that n girl past tho ago of four may lio 
married Tiieio was a gencial long standing interdict on 
remaniago of widows and the old custom of satt was intact 
In bis Kadajnhau Bana condemns tho custom as thoioughly 
Reh^ou* "futile and foolish and equates it with suicide but 
Suicide during the seventh and the following centuiics 
an impetus was given to it by tho extravagant 
praise of its supporters Tho hostility to remarriage of widows 
liecanae unoompiomising "Wo havo a few examples of suicidf' 
at holy place-? and of faithful servants of kings following then 
raastei-s on the funeral pyae Tlie Arab travellers genci-ally 
desenhp the Hindus as honest just and true to their wonl 
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SECTION XXI CULTURE 

Wo liayo d^alt with art m connoctiou with djtiastic 
lustory Tho other aspects oI ctiltuic are loflected m literature, 
pure and technical We shall deal w ith Sanskrit Literature 
century by centurj 

Seventh Century. Wo have considered tlio works «f 
Ilarsha, of his piuteges, Bana and Majura, and ol llahendra 
vprman Pallav a I and Bhatti Bhartnhan who died about 
BK according to I tsing, is famous for hi*' 

FaJLj/flpadu/rt which deals with the philosophy 
of Sanskrit gvatninar and is “ the last independent contnbu 
tion to Indian grammatical science ’* lie commented on the 
3/a^uibhashr/a ol Pataiijali His tJireo Saiiilas (Hundred 
Stanzas) on conduct, tovo and lenunciation have tnado bun a 
popular author Doubts have been expressed regarding the 
identity of tho grammarian and the poet But there is no 
doubt that the autlioi of tho Vaki/apadiyn n as a Buddhist who 
assumed monastic robes seven times, and if is not unlikeh 
tViat he wroto the Satalas as well He was tho first Sansknt 
poet known to Europe . bis Nttt and Vatraffj/ft Satalas were 
translated by the Dutch missionary, Abraham Eoger, m IGSL 
Kumaradasa, the authoi of the epic, tTono/ifiarona, was a 
follower ^of Kalidasa A famous commentary on Paninis 
Asliiadhyayt IS the Kasil avnth ol Jajadeva and Vamana 
much praised by I tsing as a work which reduced the penod 
of grammatical study fiom twelve to five years PrabbaVii^ 
Prabhakara fouodei of the school of iliman3‘!a 

named after him, and his mteipretation 'bt the 
Sahara Bhashya was not accepted by Kumarila Bhatti the 
more famous Mimamsaka and antagonist of Buddhistn 
Dharmakirti, the Buddhist author of the Nyayahnidti, revived 
Brahma- Dingnagi's logic Brahmagupta composed hi^ 
£upia astronomical and mathematical works in 623 and 
665 respectivelj , and he follows his predecessors 
generally and criticises them when necessary, sorpeti®^® 
unfairly, particularly Aryabhata Like the lattei, he was a 
greater mathematician than an astionomei, but his orthodoxy 
pTovericeViiis acceptance dtArvdfiiiaias'fneoi'j o‘t the hih; 
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lovolutioQ o{ tlio earth on its atts JTlio Urt«a,snm on 
arclutcctu^e is assiRned to 500 700 

« 

Eighth Century. Wc have consulei’ccl Blm-abhuti 
Bhntta J<ara>ana’a Fcnisflw/Mra IS a drama dealing asith the* 
Bhatu cpieodo ot the dragging of Draupodi b> the 

Narayana liait and hoi VOW ot not tjing it up bcforo icn 

• gcanco IS wreabed on the perpetrator of tho 
outrago , thongh undramatic, it is good from tlio point of ^^owot 
ciiaiactcrisakion and tbo sentiment of pathos. Ifaglia, the antlipr 

w . of tbo Mabakav^a Stsiip'tlatadha, ovorHuded 

* by Indian critics and rfisparaged by Western 

scholars on account of bis verbal tricks and nrtificialits , is 
i tiuo poet possessing good ideas and clotbmg them in bcauti . 
tul language Eo was influenced by Blnravn and Blntti, two 
other Mahakavis Ho was known as " bell Maglia ' for hiR 
ingecioos comparison of a mountain, with tbo setting sun and 
the rising moon on either sido to an elephant with two bolls 
Amtni hanging on eithei side from Ins baol Amani, 

• th«J Ijiic poet, assigned b> Dr A. B Keith 

6j 0 7o0 deals wtU lefincd sensual love m his Sofnln aThicli 
depicts lovers m aarious moods Wo ha\e seen Damodara 
. gupta, Udbhata and Yamana at tho court of Ja> apida KarLot i 
Kumarila Bhatta differed from Prabhakara m tbo mtcipreta 

Kumanla Sabain 9 Bluiihya on .Taimmi s il/tmniasn 

Bhatta Sidro^ and founded tho Bliatta school of Mimam 
sa Ho was a South Indian though some saa 
th*^ ho belonged to Assam, while iVIr C V Vaidja places him 
m the Madhyadesa He was a vehement opponent of Bud 
dhism* who condemned it outright for its denial of the 
authority of the Fedfls "Much more than Sankara m the no\t 
century, he was xesponsiblo foi tho Brahmanical propaganda 
against Buddhism His militant campaign has given rise to tbt. 
story that liis mfluenco was exerted m favour ol the persecution 
of Buddhism in some places Ho was not only a dialectician 
but a master of several languages It is said that ho learnt 
Buddlusm from Buddhist teachers by pretending to be a Bud 
dhist and that when he became old, ho burnt InmscU to death 
m order to atone loi hia sra of yumdroha (betrayal of bis 
teachers) In ohort by defeating the Buddhist scholar'^ in 
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disputation, he establishotl tho doctrmo of the mfaUibilitj of 
the Vedas and tho necessit> and valuo of conformity to their 
x,tdhts or injunctions his caieer tnarhs afutthet 
'^3 stage in the decline of Buddhism Kamandaka s 

*”vakBra * Witisrtrrt is laigely based on the Arthasastra of 
Kautilja, but somewhat didactic in character 
Tho Asktangahridaya ^amkUa of the jounger Vagbhata is ft 
medical work similai to tliat of Vnddha Vagbhata Tho ilufl 
itnischnya of Madhavakaia dealing with inthologj, largely 
m^uenced later lyntera on tho subject 

Ninth Century Tho dramatist 'NIurariB Anarghi 
reiyhava is not regarded as a great performance, though hi*' 
Muran masteiy of Sanskrit grammar and vocabulary 
“ ' IS admirable Wo saw Anandavaidhatsa, Siva 

s\amin, Ratnakara and Ahhinanda at tlio court of Avanti 
\arman TJtpaK and Bhallataat that of Sankara varroan, the 
successoi of Avantivarman Though tlie 
wdhtn» materials available !oi Sankam's bfo aiolargeh 
andependahle. its roam outline! aro sufficlontlj 
c^ar though not stiictly histoncal He was a Namhutin 
Brahman, bom at Kaladi (Noith Travancore), most piohablj 
towards the close of tho eighth centmy But Mr K G Sankor, 
the latest writer on the subject, assigns him to A D 452 8-ion 
tho strength of his references to lulors like Pumavarman whoi» 
identified with his Javanese namesake * Sankaia leftliishome 
Sankar* 03-me into contact with his teacher Govinda the 
disciple of Gaudapada, propounded his raonisti'- 
doctime at Benaies and wrote coramentaiies on tho -Pro/irw 
Sulras of Badarajuna, the I7i>antsfiads and tliei?/wi</rtvn5 Gtfa 
His extensive travels took, him to Ujjain, Kashmir, Nepal md 
\ssam, and he established ln& own iKatfuis at Badnnatb 
{H P), Dvaraka (Kathiawai), Pun (Onssa) and Snngeri 
CMjsore) It is estiemely impiobahle tliat he died at 
tho age of thirty two as IS illegod bj some traditions Boein"' 
that he wioto much and was active in other ways , perhaps he 
hoc \me a sannyasm at that ago and was thus dead m*j* sen-’-’ 
to this world Orthodoxy goes to tho extent of belicvinS 
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that lie completed iiis magnum opus, tho Sutra Bhashya, \%hen 
he Wfs only twelve years old Though he took much from ’ 
Buddhism like the docbime of Maja and from its organisation 
so much so that he has been called a Prachclihanna Bauddha 
or crypto Buddhist, ho was fundamentally opposed to the 
Buddhist nihilism of his day , and his edifice was built on the 
rock of the Upamshads He nnjustlj condemned the 
Buddha as an ignoramus or a malicious malefactoi 
of humanity, but paid the best tribute to lus rebgion 
by borrowing from its bright side Though he com 
mented on the Badaiaj ana Sutras he was less true to them than 
to tho oldest Upamshads He was to some extent indebted 
to lus predecessors in the Advaitic line bnt lus philosophy is 
substantially ongmal He applied the distinction between 
phenomenal and real to knowledge and distinguished between 
lower and higher knowledge On the whole, ho established 
the sovereigntj of tho intellect and liberated a fertilising 
stream of spiritual cnorgj, anmlulatmg nihilism scepticism 
and materialism, His system may not be adequate from the 
loligious Point of view, but philosophically it is unshakable and 
peifect and Western ontics give him the place of hdiioui among 
Indian philosophers Though bo was nob a militant propa 
* gandist like Kumanla Bbatta, his activity was highly detri 
mental to Buddhism and of exjocbal importance to Brahma 
nism It js profitless to visualise his unique place in the 
history of human tlioughb it he had emancipated his vigorous 
intellect from the shackles of the doctrine of Upanishadic in 
faltibility and progressed in the erection of his Palace of Philo 
«<ophy,uaclor tho exclusive guidance of Sovereign Eeason and 
V cha Logic Vachaspatimisra a great commentator 

* misra many sastraic tests— Mimamsa, Advaita (tho 

Bhamaii), Sankhya Toga and Nyaya — is truly 
fi markable for lus dispassionate judgment — a precursor of the 
author of the Sanadorsnn<isanfjraha injudicial impartialit\ 
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INDIA FROM 900 TO 1200 

SECnON ( THE BRAHMANA SHAHIS OF OHIND AND 
BHATINDA (Con)d ) 

Samanta. was succectled by ^amaluka C900 — 9i0) and the 
la^tei by Bbima (940 — 965), whose daughter’s daughter, 
Didda wa*? the queen of Kshemagupta of Kashmir (950 — 958) 
and hence the fiiendlj lelations between the two power? 

, , The nest xulex Jajapala (965 — 1001) came into 

ay»p» « conflict with the Muslim nilers of Gbazm 
which had been seized m 031 b\ Alptigin a Turtash sUv^ 
His kingdom extended from Jalalabad to Sirhind and from 
Kashmir to Multan He changed his capital from TlDd to 
Bhatinda (Patiala State) In 977 Sabnktigin, the slave and 
son m law of Alptigm, became king of Ghazni, and bis aggies 
si^B nltimately lesnlted m the defeat of Jayapala, who 
Ins dominions to the west of tho Indus including PesluWar 
His son Ismail who shcceeded him m 997 was deposed h> bi" 
liinther, Mahmud of Ghazni, m 998 and the lattei defeated 
and captured Jayapala at Peshawai in 1001 after a tougli fight 
Consequently the Sbabi aftex his lelease committed suicide 
AnindapaU Bucccssoi Anandapala (1001 — 1013) 

* icfused permission to Mahmud to march thiough 
his own tcnitory to Multan and m consequence was over 
powered and pursued b> tho Sultan in 1005, while his «^con(l 
son, Sukhapala, was captuied oud, after his acceptance o' 
Islam, made Mahmuds lopresentatiTC in India when 
humed back to Ghazni to defend his dominions agaiQSS 
Turkish invaders Now Anandapala genexouslj offered bi? 
services to his conquoroi instead of exploiting that opportli 
nit> Bnt Sukbapala abjnred Islam and revolted against hi^ 
master Soon Mahmud returned to India in 1007, seized 
the rebel, and irapnsoned him foi life Anandapala'’s m 
octwity m fax out of the Sultan was extremely lU advised 
tho latter found a pretext to invade tho former’s kiofi 
tibrn rrr anf mftiec fliin fo vassalage The 
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ol the Brahmana Shahis was Tnlochanapala (1013 — 1021), 

the 6isfc son of Anandapala, who succumbed to • 
^*’****'^j^*”“ the unprovoked attack of Mahmud in 1013 in 
^ * spite of the help received fiom Kashmir and his 
ou n courageous conduct Though he made subsequent efforts to 
regain his position, lie failed, and his dynasty came to an 
end m 1021 Though the Shahis lost their independence and 
piwer, they weie much mfioential at the Kashmir court and 
their name commanded much respect Albeiuni lefers to 
"the energetic founder of the Hindu Shoju 
dynasty ” and observes “In all their grandeur, 
Shah** Shahis) never slackened in the ardent 

desire of doing that which is good and right , 
thei were men of noble sentiment and noble bearing", thus 
confirming the eulogy pronounced on them by Kalhana The 
Toiki and Brabajana Sbabis remained foi long the watch 
dogs of tho North Western frontioi of India If their services 
to tins country had been bettei appreciated by their Indian 
contemporaries ^nd if they had been bcttei supported by the 
litter, thoir achievements would have been more substantial 
In spite of tbe evidencos of then own coins and of Alberuni 
\nd Kalhana thoir gencatogj and chronology are not sufficient* 
ly clw 

SECTION II THEGURJARAPRATIHARA5 OF KANAUJ (Conid) 
Maliipala I (914 — 943) maintained bis imperial position 
intact till 916 when lus decisive overthrow by India III 
Bashtraknta maikoil tho licgmning ol tho disruption of the 
Gurjayr Pratihara Empire Though that conqueror's death in 
M»lup*U I following year prevented tho Bashtrakutas 
from exploiting then great victory and though 
Mahipala rocovored a largo part of his empire with tho aid of 
bis feudatories like the Cliandellas, tho imperial powei became 
raoro nominal than real After Mahipala I coma Maliendra 
pala II, Devapala, Vinayakapala, Malupala II, Vatsaraja II, 
and Vijayapala, whoso chronology is nnccrtain Devapala was 
deqnvitVoL b38,rnn«twcJirjafdj«kiyiRSftS5)ry3,,an.'ma^»C'if,''?vJimi. 
hy Yosovarmau Chandclla During tho latter half of tho tontli 
century, the Paramaras and tho ChandcUas were the most 
powerful of the Pratihora feudatories who Ind liccomo 
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mclependent, the others bcmg the Solanhis of Anhilvad and tht 
. Kalachuiis of Tiipmi When Rajjapala Gurjara 
»jyap“ « ascended the thiono of Kanari] between 96(f and 
1018, his kingdom was piacticallj conhaed to the land between 
the Ganges and Jumna Dr Raj relying on contemporarj 
Muslim chronicles, rejects the stoij of Feiishta the Muslim 
historian of the 6 e\ enteenth century, that on two occasions (in 
991 and 1003) ,the Shahis were helped in their contest with 
the Lings of Ghazni bj a contedeiacy of Indian states mclud 
mg Kanauj , “ there is no evidence outside Fenshta that this 
common danger galvanised the Indian states of Noithern India 
into common action * When Mahmud of Ghazni invaded 
the kingdom of Kanau] in 1018 — 9, Hajj'npala submitted to him 
without a struggle , BtiU the impeii&l citj was sacked by the 
conqueror Soon aftei liis departuic, the Fratihara king lost 
his life in consequence of the invasion of Kanauj bj the 
incensed Chaudella pimce Yidyadbaia who wanted to punish 
the cowardice of its lulei exhibited in the late happenings. 
Thus the great Guqaca PratihaiaCmpnecametoan mglonous 
end Insciiptions meotiODiDg Trilocbanapalif and Yasahpalt 
slfow that the Fratibaras bad lost Kanauj, which was occupied 
by Ohandi-adeva Gahadavala about 1090 The Pratiharas were 
followeis of Saiva and Vaislmaia cults, with Bpeoial devotion 
to Bhagavxti * 

SECTION III MAHMUD OF GHAZNI 

Career of Mahmud klahmud, a Turk by nationahtj 
and the eldest son of Sabuktigin, was bom m 971 Dis ea*I) 
literaiy trammg was supplemented by his association wi^hthe 
Accession administration and waifaio of his father, who 
liowevfii appointed his 3 ounger son, Ismail, to 
succeed him, and died in 997 Mahmud ousted Ins biothei 
and seized the throne of Ghazni in tbo following year Tli«‘‘ 
coming into possession of a principality consisting of Afghanis 
tan and Khorasan oi eastern Persia, ho extended it m 999 bj 
the conquest of Seistan, and his insition was recognised bj 
the Khalif who bestowed upon him the title of Yamin nd 
Diulah Hence he and his suecessois have been called tho 
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LamiQis la accorflanco with his vo\t to wago war with tho 
infidels of India overj >oar, he is said to have 
conducted seventeen expeditions (1) About 
" '* 1000 he raided the Indian frontier and captured 

\ few places (2) Next >ear witnessed his ovortluow of 
laj-apala Shahi and plunder of India In 1002 ho was engaged 
in putting down rebels m Seistan (3) In 1001 bo plundered 
Kch and on hi8 return homo was liarassed b> tho Muslim 
ruler of Multan against whom a pumtivo expedition was 
Qndortalen in 1005 (4) On hie refusal to co operate 

the invader, Anandapala Sbahi, was defeated and made to flee, 
ind subsequently Mahmud securetl the submission of Multan 
3e hastened back to Ghazni to defen 1 Ins kingdom against a 
rurkish invasion winch ho repelletl, and on this occasion 
Indians formed a division of his aim>. (5) In 1007 he camt 
to India again and chastised the rebel Sukliapala whose 8tor> 
has already been told (G) Anandapala was fmallj iclucedto 
the position of a feudatory m 1003 aftci a sovcie contest 
which uuexpectedlj turned m Mahmud’s faioiir After plan 
dermg Kangra tKJi Saltan returned home and captured Ghgi 
in 1009 (7) In tho following >eai his objoctno was Delhi, 

but he was satisfied with a victor) near Karnal and immense 
boot), (8) In 1011 ho strengthened his position at Multan 
(9) In tlie campaign of 1013, ho overthrew Triloohanapala 
Shahi and sent to his capital man) inaqccnt Indians of 
status who became slaves of ordiuary sbopkeepoia (10) In 1014 
he plundered Tbanesar, destro)cd its idols other than tho 
chipf one, winch was despatched to Ghazni whore it was 
placed m such a wa) that tbs belicieis might tiead upon it 
(11) fiis invasion of Kashmu in the following )ear was 
j, failure, and he returned home a saddei man lOlG and 10L7 
leqmrcd his presence in Khorasan (12) Duimg 1018 — 9 
ho enriched himself by the siwliation of Mathura (Mutfcin) * 
and at Kauau] secured the submission of Ra])apala Pratihaia 
This wras tho most remaikable of the Indian expeditions led 
b) Mahmud BO faV , the boot) canted away was large anti 
ludianjslaves became conspicuous in his empiie , with tho 
spoils of war, the Sultan built a great mosgue and a college at 
Ghazni (13) In 1021 Yid)adharv Chandella who had killed 
Rajyapala Pratihara for his corrardice became himself p cr i 
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a6 the 8ij,ht of the "Muslim aimy and took to his heels, accord 
mg to one chronicJe (14) Mahmud came to India again in the 
same year, and after his second failure against Kashmir, he 
annexed the Shahi teintcayof the Panjab to his empire (15) 
In 1022 lie failed to captmo Gwalioi and Kalinjar (16) Three 
c yeais latei he achieved his greatest triumph 

nath India. — the expedition to Somnatb (Patan 

diiion the coast of Kathiawar above Diu*) 

He is said to have been provoked into undertak 
mg it by tho boast of the Biahmans of Somnath that then 
God Siva was the greatest of tho gods and that it was ins 
hostility to the other gods that had been responsible for their 
overthrow by the idol bieakei Mahmud made careful pie 
paration for his march through tho Indian desert and reached 
Sakambban (Sambliai) and thence AnhiJvad in 1025 Bhi 
inadeva I Solanki fled fiotn his capital and Mahmud, after 
defeating his army, amved at Somnatb and captuied thefoit 
m spite of its vigorous defence Subsequently he saw the 
treat temple with "the revenues of 10,000 Tillages, 1000 
priests, 3C0 barbers and 350 dancing girls ”, with the big hngS. 
nine feet high above the flooi and fifteen feet on the whole 
daily bathed in the Ganges water carried over a distance of 
760 miles and garlanded with Kashmir flowers He was offered 
a hnge sum of money if he would spare the idol and ‘againsS 
the advice of some of his own followers he broke it on the plea 
that he was a breaker not seller of idols and sent the fnS 
ments to Ghazni "Mecca and Medina, though tho truth of the 
story has rccentlj been called m question With enormeus 
treasures, ho rebuined to Anhilvad and reached Multan m 
Smdh, avoiding the Sambhai route in order to safeguard his 
booty from the Indian army advancing to contest bis retreat, 
bhcmgh he experienced some trouble from the Jats He returned 
*to Ghazni m 1026, and tho fame of his Somnath achievement 
spr^dinthe Muslim world, and the Khalif honoured lum 
with titles (17) His last Indian expedition m 1027 punisheil 
the Jats for their attack on his army during his return 
from Somnath In his la^ years, lie suffered** from 
malaria, caught during his last Indian campaign, consumption 
and diarrhoea, and still was busy suppressing rebellions witl ^ 
m tho empire and carrying on his usual administrative work 
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He died m 1030 at the ago of 69 His cxtensue Linpiix 
consisted of Afghanistan, most of Persn, and 
tho Panjab, but his sphere of influence stretched 
o &zni Tigris to tho Ganges and Allahabad 

and from the Caspian and Aral Seas and Trans Oxiana to the 
Arabian Sea Rajputana and Kathiawar — a vast region about 
2 000 miles in length and about 1,400 miles m ^Yldth * 

Mahmud’s Character Afahmud was hind and aflt.c- 
tionato to two of his tliico brothers, but lus special treatment 
of Ismail was forced upon him b> the favomitism of his father 
In spite of hi8 stiietness, ho was considerate to his officers and 
c^en to rebels against his autbonty But, m the choice of his 
ministers ho was not influenced by consideiatiods other than 
their ability and fitnesa His piivato hfo was pure, and liu 
diank modeintcly But attachment to a Turkish fila\o 
excited the imagination of romancers Ho did not exceed the 
Koranic number of four wives and his seven sens woro 
pioperlj trained and well treated Ho was a courageous soldier 
of the Homeric t^pe and tho most biilhant gcneial of his aja 
Htfwas moro than a man <}f war , ho was a scholar, an authoi 
and a great patron of learning He was a pious Sunni 
(orthodox sect) conforming to the dictates of the Koran 
with unfluesbioned faith in God to whom bo appealed for help 
On tho battle field Though a fnend of the poor ho w is 
no friend of non Sunni Muslims whom ho persecuted Ab 
regards his attitude towards tlie Hindus, he gaie them 
projection at Ghazni It is said that the object of his Indian 
invasions was conveision of the Hindus and also that he was 
more sftnbitious and gieedy than fanatical Though he did 
not geneially force them to embrace Islam ho gave facilities 
for then conversion and extended concessions to tho converted 
To defend his destruction of Hindu temples by pointing out 
that it was effected in the comse of waifaro m order to get at 
the treasures accumulated and hidden m them is one sided and 
overlooks the Immiliation to which the idols were subjected 
even after they had been broken to pieces If his objective 
was not conversion it is difficult to see what purpose his 

. • M Nazim Tie Life nnd Ttttes of SuWdH JSfahpiMi? of Gha^a 

(1931) pp IGS C9 
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tl(^ocra*ion of tcmi!c3 and ilotn woliM lia\L hcr\c«l otiitr than 
the {^loritication of I»hm in a wa^ most ohjcctionable V' ^ 
Ilmdus, and 'vo cannot thtitfiire r^Loncmte him coinplc*cl> 
from the cbarpo of fansticism thon„li wo tannol but 
t lilt tl 0 destruction of mommicnts to twine extent in the 
course of jirotnctcif ^^~vrfatc ih inonfcr tohreatthc 

icsi8*anco of the cnemt b\ hurin^his ncilth anil rcmosi^i! 
his \xiiiits of xantni,^ If MaUmuls object was conxcrsioa 
of India bis (spoliation of temples, utlboiit Mindm$t the 
I^sjclioloj} of the Hindus, nould hate iIJ sened 
purpo-e and a fireat sorercinn of his t>pc could not hat 
ha\Q ]'crc'‘ivcal the discordance Itctwocn his aims and hs 
incens Tlitvrcforo it is lianl to rcetst tbo conclusion tl^t 
^^allraul \>as to a cettain extent fanatical Tiirthcr his 
temper was autocratic, and ho would not tolerate an> o’hc” 
point of view than liis ovvn Bui, on tin whole, the grwtnes* 
of tlio man is utifjucstionabli 

H(S Achievements. \s a conqueror .jMnlmmd wass 
i\iiftniGci.nt success. Ho extended Jus fatlicr’s kingdom to 
such an extent that licforo lux oxtn death ho partitioned it 
l>ct\M,i.n two of hi« eon*' The vpljcre of his militan operations 

was wider than his nonexatjons, and hisactixd' 
Conqueror was uuccasing for n»oro than thirtj jeaV? Hi* 

Mctoncs were duo not onh to the weaknesses 
ind follies of his aictims hut also to hu. imlitarj genius 
rbough ho did not lanoxnto on Iho militaci practices of his 
ago iio made the heat uso of the methods of warfaro in aojuc 
riiougb h s soldiers bdonged to different nationalities, yisp'^® 
of their religious uniti.ho mamtamod firm control oioi them 
His personal courage and his passion for living dangcrouslj 
inspirul his followers and, ho was not terrified bv natural 
obstacles neither big livers noi extensivo deserts checked the 
courso of Ills Victorious careei The rapiditv of Ins movement'* 
confounded his adversaiios Though ho missed his aim on a 
few occasions, he did not tasto defeat, and his enemies sofflC- 
tvincs abjectly BUitondeied to him without striking a Vow fet 
their freedom His audacious strategj during his penulti 
mato Indian expedition has immortalised his name He was not 
only a great general but also a great king Besides lus gr®*' 
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qualities, intellectual and moial, he was an admi’^er and 
patron of learning He provided Ghazni with a great mosque 
. * and other buildings, a University and a librarj 

o*f "culture His tomb and mtnai , or tower of victorj , alone 
exist now His silvei tanka minted at 
Mahmudpui (Lahoio) exhibits Ins name and the Muslim 
kahtna, or confession of faith, m Sanskrit His ^ comb 
y^as adoined by Fudausi “the Peisian Homer , the 
author of the great epic, tlie Shah nama Uthi, a historian 
Baihaki, the Oiiental Pepye Unsun, the poet lauieate, 
'tho gieatest genius of the ago and above all, from 
oui point of viow, Alheiuni (973 — 1048), the author 
Albe uni TankhtHtml (1030), who along with 

Firdausi wasnotgcneiouslytieatedbj Mahmud 
Ho was not only a scientist and philosopher but also a 
Sanskritist Ho was an cxpeit m astionomj, mathematics, 
physics chemistrj, mincialogy, geogiapby and chronology 
and it IS no easy task to tianslato his work Ho followed 
Alahmud to India, lived m tho Panjab, studied Sanskrit, and 
acquainted lumsalf with Hindu customs and culture Ho 
adorned the Upantshads and the Bhacatad Gita and wSs 
profoundly impiesscd with tho ^cbioacments of tho Hindus m 
> many fields of learning His Tan! k is an invaluable guide 
to tho sjudj of ancient India m rfeneial and of Indian culture 
m particular He translated many astronomical and philoso 
phical woiks from Sanskrit into Aiabic He notes tho 
defective histoiical and chiouological sonso of the Hindus and 
their supremo contempt for the learning of other peoples, bom 
of fheu consciousness that they wero the most learned people 
mtho«woild, if anybody told them that there were great 
scholars in Pereia bo would be regarded as an ignoramus oi 
a liar His appreciation of tbo Hindu intellectual achieve 
ments without tho pieyudicc natural to a Muslim is truly 
remarkable Albcruni s writings almost seem to be the 
work of some deeply lead motlcin Euiopcan Aviccnm 
tho gicat master of philosophy and medicine, who^e works 
dominated Europe from tho twelfth to tho seventeenth ccntnrv , 
refuses? to go to tho couit of "Nfahmud of Ghazni Though 
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Alahmud was const \ntH on the watch tociusli lehoUioiis within 
Mahmud his emp»o kecpin;; lumself m touch with tho 
a« an Admi adnumsti'ation doling tho closing jcars of his 
nisiraior reign and though ho gave much attention to tho 
pi-oper administration ot justice, be did not consolidate his 
conquests He succeeded odI> impeifecth in mamtamms 
peace and order and ensuring the safetv of poison and pro 
petty His government was an absolute 
•* despotism, kept intact by his abilitj , prestige 
*^pMih** and aigilance His death was followed by the 
' successful loign ot his son Masud, but tho latter 

was defeated m 1040 hj the Scljuk Turks, who seized 
Ghazni m 1117 and made tho Yammi Bahram king In 
1150 he was defeated bj a chief of Ghor, and tho Yammi'’ 
lost Ghazni and retired to the Punjab Gliazni was incorpora 
ted. in. tho Uingdom. of Ghot in 1173 , in 1187 Muhammad 
of Ghor ended the djTiasta of jralunud ot Ghazni, and put the 
last Yammi, Kbusru Mnhk. to death m 1201 

SECTION IV THE SOIANKISOF At^HILVAD , 
•' Vnhilvad (Patan on the Saiasvati, Gujant), tho fouuJ^ 
tion of the Chapotkatas IQ the eighth ccntuiy, was 
in theGurjara Pratihaia Empno, whose decline, coupled with 
that of the Bastrakutas m tho second half of thg tenth 
century, led to the establishment ot the Solankts (Cha 
lukyas^Ohaulukyas) hj Mularaja I {c961 — c 996) proMbh 
Mul«r«i« I ”■ Chapotkata princess, by the over 

throw of his maternal undo, tho last OliaJJpt 
1 ata He camo into conOict with tho Chahamanas, the Param^^ 
las and the Western Cfanlukjas of Kaljnni and with thdruleri 
of Cutch and Sindh He was n worshipper of Siva at Somnath 
kftcr Chamunflaraja f99G-10l0) and Burlabharaja (1010-1022) 
camo Bhimadeva I (1022 — 1064), during tho early part of 
Bhitnadeva I ^hose icign occun«d the espcdition of Jfahnm^* 
of Ghizni to Somnath Though indigeno*^ 
chronicles and inscriptions are available for this period of 
Gujarat history theio is no leference m them to tl^at dcs 
tructivaraid It may he remembered that theio is no refer 
enco to Alexander 8 invasion of India in indigenous record^ 

^hirandnw'H. Tei'aineci’nis-caplcdi <lier fho mvaher s ciopafi^ 
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^ad was m\oIved iti tbo coaflicts of bis neighbours Ho 
Mntnhntcd to tbo ultimate fall of Bboja I Paramara and 
of Kama Kalachuri The records of these dj nasties claiming 
victories over one another are conflicting and hard to bai 
tnomso Bhimadeva I was succeeded hv BaTnat\e%al 
(1064— 1094) wbesQ reign witnessed the building of temples 
the foundation of a citj named after him and other pacific 
•> . actuities ho Was the patron of Bilhana Bo was 

ayasim a followed b> Jajasiraha Suldharaja (1094 — 1144) 
who waned with 3faiwa for tvrelre yeirs, overthrow 
both Naravanoan and Yasovannan, and annexed the 
country He and MadanaraimanChandella claim to have won 
victories over each other Ja>asimha maintained friendly 
relations with Yasah Kama Kalachuri and Govindi 
chaudra Gahadavala He ta said to ha>o been success 
ful m his war with the -Vrabs of Sindh Prom the find spots 
o! his inscriptions, wc may be sme ol his possession of 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, Cutch, Slalwa and Southern Bajputan i 
He founded the Simha era of 1118*4 Though ho patronis 
od Jains like Hefiiachsndia, he was a staunch Saiva wl;o 
built many temples, constrncted a gieatlake and encouraged 
the study of logic astrology, and the Purnims As he had no 
Kumarapals Kumaiupala (1144 — 1173) his relation, 
, succeeded him after a short struggle, with tho 
help o! the Jams, and rooted out all opposition to his rule 
Like his predecessoi be waged wars with tho Chahamanas of 
Sakambhari, the Paramaras, the Kalachuiis and some mmoi 
chigfs The Jain authorities desenbo bis conversion to 
Jainism under the influence of his gmii Hemachanditi Ho 
esche\*ed meat and wme and interdicted the slau^htoi of 
animals throughout his kingdom making it a capital ciimc-. 
The eunous story 13 narrated that a meiohant was puniflliod 
with the confiscation of bis property for killing a louse, and with 
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X>atroii<igo of Jainism was due to hia desire to secura the 
contmu^ support of thoJains who had helped him to the 
thrhno and for Buspecting the genuineness of his faith in 
Tamism. Ho and hisprcdece&soi luledover anestensive king 
dom, faniffi partly on the rmas ol that ol the Paramarac 
and raised their djTiast> to powei and prestige The nest 
ruler was Vjayapala (1173 — 1176) the brother’s son 
Kumarapala who followed an anti-Jain policy and is said 

have esecutod Bamachandra, the famous Jam 
Bhimadev* author and disciple of Hemacbandra, and who 
was killed h> one of liis officers After Sfufaraja 
II (1176—1178) came Blnmadesa II (1178—1241). who 
defeated Muhammad of Ghor m the very 5 ear of his own 
iic«!SSion to tho throne In 1197 Kutb ud-din looted AnbdvaJ 
after a struggle foi two 3 ears and an initial defeat inflicted 
on him by Blutnadeva n Tho Solanki dynasty was over 
thrown by Ala ud dm Kbilji towards the close of tho thirteenth 
century (1297) its bistoiy js indebted to Hemachandras 
historical wovl , which was completed by another Jain monk 
151 1256, and to the Prabandhaclttnlamant (S305) of the Tai* 
\charya Merutimga 

SECTION V THE PARAMARAS OF UJJAIN AND DHAR 
IJpendra, tho foundei of tho Paramara djTiMtj. 
followed by Vaiii«imha I and Siyaka I It was "Vakpatirai^ ^ 
the fourth prince who raised the status of his famil} 
simha n (first half of the tenth century) held Dhara and came 
into conflict with the Pratilnros who dislodged Imn h®® 
■Nfalwo. Ho retired to Gujarat and became feudatorj to tl 
Siyaka If Basbtrakntas, or contmned to be suhordSiate to 
them Hi 9 successor, Harsha Sijaka II (c 946— 
e 974) took advantage of the decline of the Gurjara Pratiharas 
and the Rashtrakntas, and le established his powei m '\Ialv'’3 
Dhanapala the author of tho PaiynfaefteWu, a Prakrit dictiof 
ary (972 3), lived at his court Vakpatiraja H Munja (974— ^ 
Mon]a came into conflict with the neighbourm? 

powcis the Kalachnns, the Solankis pnd dw 
Western Cbalukjas of Kaljani, and ins successful martin 
career ended m his defeat bj fftula II of Kalyani That he ^ 
a poet IS vonchetl for h\ cpigraphical and lite’nry references 
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by tho quotation of Ills verses in latci v.orI s Ho patronised 
Padmagopta who wrote later the Naiasaha^nnkachartla , the 
brothers, Dhananjaya and Dhantka writers on dramatuR;y , 
and Halayudha tlio author of a commentary on a mctncal 
j. work He built nian> temples, and excavated a 

in uraja Dhar, Called Afunjasagara Ho was sue 

ceeded by hia brother Smdhuraja Navasahasanha (095 — ^1010) 
^admagupta’s work contains references to the kings victones 
mostly of the conventional tjTie, but not without histoncal 
significance^ Sindhurajas victories were qualified bj his 
failure against Chamundaraja Solanki 

Bhoja I Bhoja I (1010 — 1055) the gieatest of the 
Paramaras, was a renowned wamor He seems to have wiped 
off the disgrace of Munja s defeat by vanquishing Jaj asimha tt 
Cbalukya of Kal>ani He conquered Indraratha 
conounu a feudatory of the Gangas of Kalmga, and the 

rulers of Noiih Konkan Be was victorious 
over GangeyadovaKalaclmrj but not lucky m his attack on 
Vidyadhara Chajjdella and the chief of Gwalior But ho was 
able to seize Kanau] and mfiict a defeat on tho Chahamanasef 
Sakarabhan though ho failed against anothoi branch of tho 
Ohahamanas Ho Uiumphed over Bhimadeva I Solanb, bub 
finally was overthrown by tho joint effoits of Somesvara I of 
I • Kalyani, Bhimadeva of Anbilvad and Lakshmi 
Kama Tnpun Tlio original capital of tho 
Paramaras was Dliara (Dhar, Dhar state Central 
India) Under Siyaka XI.TJjjain was the chief cifcj Bhoja I 
remodelled Dhai and made it his capital His chief minister 
Officer* wasRohaka His generals Kulachandra (a Jam) 
Sada and Suiaditja, contributed to tho expansion 
of the kingdom which extended from Banswara to Nasik 
and from Kaira to Bhilsa Though his warlike career ended 
Extent of in a tragedy, ho played a distinguished part in 
the Kingdom the military annals of his ago but never 
came into contact with Mahmud of Ghazni Ho 
lived up to a groat ideal deecrihed in one of his inscnp 
tions • Of wealth which is as fleeting as a flash of lightning 


.•DC Gangnly Huiorjr •>/ the PnntJ araDi/nasti/ (1933) pp G577 
R 20 , 
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01 a bubble of water, tbeire are ti'o good uses and onlj 
t«o one IS its emplojmenfc m chanties and 
* . the other is the maintenance tlietebjc of 
grand Idea mens fame So man> works relating 

to seieral subjects have been attnbuted to him that 
the doubt is natoral wbethei be was tbeir author or 
patron Bat it is unquestionable that he was 
not only a great patron of letters, but also a di^ 

* tmgaiehed writer * We have no real knowledge 
to diBproie ius claim to potjanathy exhibited m a large vanety 
of works * The champu named after him, called also tlie 
Bamayaiiachampu, is a widely appreciated work belonging to the 
literary form which combines verse and prose His Sorairofi 
lanihahharana and Snngarapr<i7,asa Ate treatises on poetics 
the yMifiia/paiar?! deals with or pobhcs He is said to 
have MTitten on horses and their diseases He commented 
on the Yoga Sutra m his valuable Bajamartanda, which 
discusses concentration from vanoos points of view His 
Snj«flio»{fflnas«frfl(7/iojo deals with architecture, town 
Hia Protege* planning, and other alhed isnbjects, an4 
«■ lus Taltutpralasa with Saivism The scholars 

at hi8 court weie DhanapaK and bis brother^ Sobbana 
and probably Sita, the poetess ilany others must have 
flourished along with them, bub we have no rehsblo 
infoimabion legarding the former Bboja was a great builder 
Hi* Public bnildings were destroyed or turned 

into mosques after the Muslim conquest of 
Slalwa The Kamalmaula Mosque at Dhar, 
surmised to be Bhojae Sala or College exhibits on ds 
two pillars two charts, alphabetical and grammaticaH 
Hi* College form of a single snake and the 

second of two intertwined snakes t He founded 
Bhojpui (near Bhopal) and excavated a grand lake near it 
mote than 250 square miles in area, showing 
wonderful engineentig skill , m the fifteenth 
century the lake was filled up and converted 
into agncultural land by Hosbang Shah, Sultan of Jfalwa 


• \ B Keith A Iltitorj/ of SatulcrU Zittemture (1923), p 53 
^ PT Snaiwa Aiyangar Bhnja Ziaja (1931) between pages OSsbA 9^ • 
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k Siva temple named aftei Bboja exists in the same place It 
IS nob known definitelj ■whethei the Iron Pillai at Dhar 43 
feet 4*mche8 in height belongs to his leign or to that of 
Vrjtinavarman (thufceenth century) In 1034 vras made the 
image of Sarasvati intended foi hei temple at 
The Siaiue D)ja|. -which \ras Bhoja s College as well 
O araivati British Museum -which is 

described as a chef doeiivie of rare beauty in its 
exquisite serenity of pose in its entrancing and balancing 
rhi^thm m the elegance and suavity of its aquilme features 
and in the general lesbraint in the treatment of the anatomy 
which IS almost free from anj exaggeration 
• Bhoja was well disposed towards Jainism and 
of *reltgion held assemblies representing various sects which 
discussed the problem of salvation and concluded 
as follows By meditation one obtains sahation regardless 
of the religion to which one adheres This is indicative of his 
philosophical outlook in lehgion. 

• His Succaesors Bhoja I was succeeded by lus son 
Jaynsimha I (1055 — 1060) who appears to have been subor® 
nate to Lakshmi Kama Ealachurt Udayaditja (1060 — 1067) 
piohably the brother of Bhoja I seems to have usurped the 
thione , He defeated that Kalachun ruler and lebabilitated 
Ud»y«dayB fortunes of Malwi which had fallen low after 
Bhoja 3 death He built the NilaLanthesvaia 
temple at Udajapur which exists now in good condition and 
18 the best typo of Northern Indian architectuie of the age At 
Un (a village in Indoic State) there aie a numhei of Hindu 
and JtJfn temples of the peiiod of that rulei "With the excep 
tion of Khajuralio Un is the only place in Northern India 
where we find so many ancient monuments together He 
was followed by I/ikslunanideva (1087 — 1097 ?) who triumphed 
over Yasah Kama Kahchuii and perhaps over the Cliolas and 
the descendants of Mahmud of Ghazni The next rulers were 
Namvaiman and lus son Yaeovarman whose known dates aie 
1097 — ^1111 and 1134 — 1142 lespectiveh During this period 
Malwa was conquered hj the Solankis and their contiol over 
it IS clear from 1137 to 1173 After Yasovarman s death the 
leiraining dominion* of the Pararaaras xvero divided among 
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his successors The difficulties of the Solanlfis after the ileatli 
of Kumarapala provided the opportunity for the Paramara 
lecovery of Malxva Vindhyavarman regained Dbar about*1192 
and !us Bncaessoi Subhatavarman consolidated bis position: 
probably during 1192 — 1211, so that bis son Arjunavarman 
(1211 — 1215) was able to recall m some 
Arjunavar Qggiee the times of Munja and Bhoja \ 
Sanskrit diama Pari} atamanj art by Madaija 
in foul Acts msciibed on two slabs in the mosque at 
DJiai — ti\o Acts on one slab and two othei Acts on another 
slab which is missing — eulogises Aiiunavannan, who comment 
ed on the AmflrusrtfaiUi Aftei his death the Pararoaras 
declined slowly In 1231 Iltntmish of the Slave Dynasty and 
in 1292 Ala ud dm Khilji plundeied Malwa, which was finalli 
conquered by the latter in 1305 Tlie Paiamaras were devot 
cd to Siva and pationised Brahmanism though Jainism 
m a ilouiishmg condition m then bngdom, thanks to the 
eacouragement it received fiom Munja, Bhoja, Naravannan, 
"Vindhiavatman and Aijunavaiman , ^ >^, 

t, SECTION VI THE KALACHURIS OPTRIPURI 

The Kalachuije wbo^ mscnptions are found” from the 
sixth ceotmy claim to bede°cend^ fiom the epic Hailnyas, and 
then use of the Tiaikutaka oi Chedi eia of 248 9 needjiotcon 
nect them with the Traikutakas and the Ahhiras Thoj w^re 
poweiful before the advent of theCbalukjas of Badami and the 
Guijaia Piatiharas, from Bundclkhand to Gujarat and Nasik, 
chiefly m the upper Narmada Valloy , and the growth of, the 
Ghalukya and Pratihaia Empiies lestricted then power to 
Dahala (the legion aiound Jubbulpore), with their capRal at 
Tiipuu (Tewar, six miles from Jubbulpore) Hence they are cal 
led the Haihayasor KalachunsotChedi Dahala or Tripuii The 
lustoncalfounderof the dynasty was Kokkalla I (c 876 — 925) 
who strengthened his position by marriage alliances with the 
Rashtrakutas and the CtiandellaA and by friendly “relation® 
with the Pratibaias His successoi Sankaragana I with snr 
names like Prasiddbadliavala was subordinate to the Rasbtra 
kutas It was probably the next lulei Balaharsha wlio 
defeated bj Yasovirman I Chanddla His brother YuvarsJ* I 
came into conflict withBashtiakutas and was overcome ah® 
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940 , lus inscriptions speak of liis ficquent contacts with Sau a 
Sannifastns His son Lakslimanataja aclded to tho power of his 
family by raiding Kathiawar and Bengal in tlio latter half of 
the tenth centurj , and followed m the footsteps of lus father 
m patronising Saiva ascetics Sankaragnna II was a Yaish 
nava HisbrotherYuFaraiallwxsdefeatedbs Hunja Paramara 
who plundered Tnpun His successor Kokkalla II was probabh 
fiobordinata to VidjTidhata Chandella and, like many of lus 
predecessors, patronised Saivisin His son Gan 
G«geya- ggyadeva Vik^maditya (c 1030—1041) occupied 
Allahabad, ami is said to have raided tho Panjah, 
Bengal and Orissa, and defeated the Chalukyas of Kaljam 
Ho was a great conqueror, though he was beaten by Bho]aI 
Paramara He was tho only mcmbei of his dymasty to issue 
coins, which contain his name and the figure of Laksluni and 
are remarkable in their variety— gold, silver and copper Ho 
built a temple probably to Siva, to whom he was devoted Ho 
, . . W19 followed by bis son Lak*shmi Kama (c 1041 — 

^rn« ” 4IO73) who made cTtensivo conquests and pio\ ed 

* lus (laim to be legarded as “ one of tho greatest 

Indian conquerors ’ Heoveithiew Bhoja Paramara witTt 
{he help of the rulers of Kalyani and Anhilrad He conquered 
* the Chandellas and the Palas His mscnptions aic found m 
Bengal and the United Provinces, and it is clear that he 
established his power from Gujarat to Bengal and from tho 
Ganges to the Mahanadi Ho assumed tho title of Lord of tho 
three Kahngas He founded a city near Tnpun and a temple at 
Benp.i-es called Kamamciu and, like lus father, u as a Saiva. 
Some hare compared him with Napoleon But at last ho 
sustaufld a series of defeats at the hands of the Palas, tho 
Chandellas, the Paramaras, the Solantis and the Chalukyas of 
Kalyani His son and snccessoi was YasahKarna (1073 — 
VaMiJiKarnR who is sawl to liavo raided as fat as the 

Yengi kingdom and North Bihar The rise of 
the Gahadavalas affected his position in tho Ganges basin, 
and ho was overpowered by the Chandellas and tho Parama 

the revival of the Chandella power under Madanavaiman 
Tho next rulers, Narasimha (c 1155 — 1170) and his brother 
^ivaoimha, recovered a pari of tlie lost Kalachuri territory 
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from the Chandeilas Vijayasunha (1180 — 1195) aad b" 
successor Ajayasimha are mere names in the dynastic list anfl 
the Kalachuns wcie conquered by the Delhi Sultana b^wecn 
1251 and 1309 though they seem to have continued as a local 
power near Tripuri till the commencement of the fifteenth 
century when they WKe superseded by the Gonds 

SECTION VII THE CHANDEUAS OF 8UNDELKHAND * 

Nannuka the ioundei of the Ohandella dynasty was m 
possession of Khajuraha under the Pratiharas in the second 
quarter of the ninth century The fortunes of liia family were 
promoted by Vakpati and his sons Jayasakti and Vijap 
aahti Jayasahti or Jeja ruled over the teititory called affcci 
him Je]abhukti or BnndelVband Vij'vyaaa'kti s son BahiK anl 
the latter 8 son Hatsha the father of Yasovannan I worelojal 
to the Pratiharas daring the dark day 9 of tbeir conflict with 
the Bashtrakntas m the fust half of the tenth century 
Harsha.cOKjperated with the loyabsts in theprestoration of the 
Pratihara Empire bub at the same tune stroligthened hia ovtn 
llbsition by matrimonial connections with tbs Chabamanas 
Y,. I 'ind perhaps with theKalachmis YaaovannanI 
captured Kalmjai apparently from the Eash^ra 
kutas and his military achievements which loom largo w 
inscriptions of hia successor D1 anga must have mado him a 
dangerous feudatory of his soveieign He built a tempi® tiO 
Vishnu at Khajuraho and provided it withagroat tank Hiasoi^ 
Dhangs successor Dhanga (954 — 1002) whose inscrip- 

tions after 9o5 do not mention the Pratiharas as 
his superiors must have established oven m form tbs' inde- 
pendence of lus dynasty His possession of KaUnjar and 
Gwalior strengthened his ixwition m Central India and pi®* 
hably he soiled Allahabad Ho does not seem to have pvrtici 
pated in any league with the Shalus or shared their defeat bv 
Sabnktigm and Mahmud of Glia/m Ho must have contnbuted 
to the construction of t?»e famous ternplos of Ivhajnraho assign 
cd to the tenth and eleventh ceotuiios — the temples 
natha and Vaidyanatha His chief minister was Prahhasa. H 
13 said to have committed religious suicide by drowning ®* 
‘fflaliahalt '-Clothing isTcnown nlxint Jus successor Ganda 
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may be assigned to tbo penod» 1003 — 1019 lie was followed 
Vid dha a by "Vidyadhara (c 1019— 1051?) lie meted out 
I yj ara gQjj^,jrn punishment to Rajyapala Pratihara foi 
his abject surrender to Mahmud of Gharni, and olTcctcd the 
extinction of the imperial lino of Kanauj, thus completing the 
work of his predoc''38or Dhangi He was more than a match 
for Bhoja I Paramara and KokTcalla II Kalachun His 
awfchority extended from the Chamljal to the Narmada Henco 
he is described by "Nlnslim writers as the most powciful 
prince of the time ’ In 1021 when ifalimud of Gliazni in 
vaded India and confronted Vidyailhara the latter iled, 
according to one version of the story, hut Dr Raj, relying 
on earlier chronicles, thinks that a tcrnblo but indecisive 
battle was fought and that tho Ghandella ruler “ beat a 
strategic retreat undercolor of the night ’ * In tbo following 
year there was another conflict between the two and JIahmud 
failed against Gwalior andlCalmjar There is no doubt that 
he found tho Ghandella kingdom under Vidyadhara to be very 
different froth tho Pratihara dominions under Rajjapala 
The next ChandtUa ruler was Vijayapala who was followed 
by Dovavarman about 1051 Wo do not Itnow the firfal 
date of Vidyadhara who must have ceased to rulo Lefoio 
that date , During tho reigns of Vijayapala, Devavarman 
and Kirtivarman the Chaodellas weio reduced to subjection 
Kiriiv«rm«n LaksbmiKarna Kalachun Kutivarman’s 

gold coins are close imitations of those of 
Gangeyadeva Kalachun After Lakshmi Kama’s defeat and 
de»th about 1073, Kiitivarman revived tho Chaudella 
power, and Krishnamisra’s diaraa, Prabodkacliandiodaya, 
referB*to the services of his chief feudatory Gopala to Kirti 
varman against Kama, Gopala’s victory ovei Kama leading 
to the nee of Kirtivarman is compared to tho victory of dis 
cnmmation ovei delusion loading to tho iiso of knowledge in 
conformity with the allegoncal character of the play Besides 
patronising that dramatist Kirtivarman probably built a Siva 
temple at Mahoba and othei edifices at Kalmjar and Ajaigarh 
and ejyiavatcd lakes at Mahoba and Chanderi (m and near 
Bundolkhand) His only known date is 1098 He was 
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sttcceeded by Sallal shaiia.\a.Tniain and the latter by Jay avarmaD 
whose copper coins exhibit the figure of Hanuman After 
Prithvivarman came his son Madanavarman (c 1129 — K.63) 
TTia inscriptions prove lu3 possession of the 
traditional seats of Ghandella power — Kbajuraho 
Kalinjai, Mahoba and Ajaigarh He came into 
conflict with Malwa, Gnjarat and Chech, and maintained 
amicable relations v,ith the Galiadavalas His dommion* 
bounded by the Betwa and the Jumna included Bundelhhand 
and the northern part of BaghelUhand and the territones to 
the south as fai as the neighbourhood of Jubbulpore The 
next impoitant luler, Paramardi(1167 — 1202) was defeated bi 
Par&mardi Cbahamana Pnthviraja III, who is said to 
^ have seized Mahoba and raided Kalmjar about 
1183 He was supported m his tioubles by the Gahadavalas 
and before he could rehabilitate lus position, Kutb ud-dm Aibak 
besieged Kalmjar m 1202 and captured it and Mahoba m the 
following year But Ttailobyavirman (1202—1241) retoob 
Kalmjar about 1205 and to^stablished/ ponarof bis 
dynasty, ^hich was overthrown by Ala ud-df!aKlul]i m 1309s 
Bht Kalmjar continued to bo under the Chandellaa Ban* 
Duigavati who fought again«t ALbar and died m 1664 was a 
Chandella princess, and Kalmjar foil finally m 1669 
SECTION VIII THE CHAHAMANAS OF SAMBHAR ANtf AJMER 
The Chaharaanas or Cliauhans were in possession of 
Satambhan (Sambbar, Rajputana) on the banks oftheli^® 
of the same name as eaily as the seventh century Tljej 
became feudatory to tbo Gurjara Pratiliaias m the ninth 
century Yigiabaraja II leigned about 973 and estalfiisheil 
the independence of his dynasty He is said to have defeated 
Molsraja I of Anliilvad Pnthviraja I ruled about 
His eon Ajayaraja founded tho city of Ajayamoru or Ajnior 
The next ruler Arnoraja. whose two inscriptions arc dated 
1139, came into conflict with Jayaaimln Biddhataja and 
Kumarapala of Anhihatci before 1150 Hia successor Yigrahi 
V s h« (1153 — 1164) extended lus donjiaions 

**'^*V^*^“ by warring with the successors of Mahmud o' 
Gliarni in tho Paujab He is said to haro 
conejucred Delhi from tho Tomaras who.lnd founded 
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citj about 993 — 1 and continued tn power in its ncighliour 
hood \t Ajtnor nrb found in the chief mosque on slabs 
subsAntial portions of two dramas— tho //arnlafi natala of 
Algraharaja showing the mflnonco of BhaniM and describing 
the glor> of Si\a and the Ln/ihiiifffafin nnialfi, dealing with 
Vigraharaja 8 loro affairs ITo founded a college at Ajmer 
ind was influenced hj the example of Biioja of Dhar Aftei 
• , Pnthviraja II (HC4 — 1170) ami Somesrara 

**'^*111^*^* (1170 — 1177) camo the Utters sou Pnthvi 

raja III (1177 — 1192), whoso achiorcmonts are 
jhromclcd m his protege Ohand s Hindi epic Vniluraj lintsa, 
\ difticult work of groat literarj value, and in the Sanskrit 
Pnthvirajavijnya the latter lioing of greater historical vnluo 
as its gencalogi is confirmed hj inscriptions Ho is said to 
ha%e carried awaj tho daughter of Jajacliandra (iahadavala 
about 1175, and oierthrown Paramardi CliandclU The 
foundation of an ci-a m supersession of tbo Vikrnma era is 
attributed to him and explained as tho offspring of his 
hostilit) to Jayacliandra Gahadaaala arho ti-aced his ancostT> 
to Raja Vtkniiifa IIis greatest aictorj was guned o\^i 
Muhammad of Ghor in 1191 atTarain(14 miles from Tlianesai), 
but the xioqmshed were not pursued h> tlicaictors Sultan 
Muhammad, returned to India in 1192, defeated Pnthviraja 
in tho same place and capturwl and executed him Ajmorwas 
sacked, and tho Chahamana dj nast> of Samhhar and Ajmor 
practically camo to an end though Hanraja, Pnlhriraja’s 
brother, continued to rule till 1191, in which jearGovinda 
raj», perhaps tho son of Pritlmraja founded hisdjnastj at 
Rautharabhor which was oveithrown In All ud-din Klnlji m 
1301 • 


SECTION IX THE GAHADAVAIAS OF BENARES AND 
KANAUJ 

Iho Gahndaaalas oi Gnharwars aie thought to bo of 
Ik-arnata or South Indian origin, bub the theoi\ that the> were 
Rashtrakutas is not tenable * The question of their origin is 
difficult to answer satisfactorily Thej lose to power 
xmfi'Bt wmnhra&eva \c and ruled o\or Benares, 


* TripatLi op nr pp 200 800 
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Ayodhi-u and Kananj Onring the reiRn of 'ilatlamchandn 
(HOO — 1114) hiq son OoTimlachandrt (1114— 1165) wa^ all 
Gov nd« coins of the penod indicaW the 

chandra RfowinR importance of tho Oahadavalas The 
tn'^nptiona ot tho latter, e'lceedinR forty, 
hhsh his influence and power during tho first half of the 
twelfth ccDturj Ho clashctl with tho Yaminis of Lahore and 
tho Palas, and iid\ance»l as fai as Patna and MonghjT, thi>' 
provoking tho naval c\pc<litiQn of tho Senas up tho Gangee 
He was hostile to tho Kalachnns hut friendly towards tlio 
Chandellas and tho Cholas Ho imjxisod a ta^ called turushha 
(Icinila, which prohahly means a tax for tho dofenco of the 
kingdom against Sfufilims. or n poll tax on Muslims nisfjoll 
and copper coma depart from lits father a typo and imitate the 
Kalacliun* Lakslmn tyme and their ohverao contains his 
name and a Undent) Ono of his four snves 

Kumaradevi. was a Duddhist His minister IrtkaJimidhara 
made a digest of law called tho Smntikalpntnnt Ho wos 
succeeded hy his thml son Vjjayachandra ( 1165 — 1170) and 
tho latter by Jayachandra (1176 — 1193) The? 

* ehaodrs patronised tho Mabalau Sri Harsha, author of 
tho Nai%hadha and of a great p,sotV called 
Kliandana khhnda khcuhja, defending \d\aita ^ayaohandra 
seems to have maintain^ his position m South Bihar intact 
against the Senas Tlie romance of his daughter s abduction by 
Pnthviraja III has already been alluded to Ho allied hiffiselt 
with tho Chandellas against that Chahamana In 1193 Mubam 
mad of Ghoi defeated him near Cliandwar (Etawah Pi5 
tricfc, U P ), and tho Gahadavala dynasty practicallj 
disappeared though Hariscliandra mamtamed bis position till 
1200 The Gahadavalas woio devoted to Bralimanism m all 
itsfoims, and favouied Bnddbism as is clear from tho fact 
that Queen Kumai-adovi was a Buddhist 

SECTION X THE PALAS OF BENGAL AND BIHAR-(Con»cN 
Narayanapala (857 — 911) was followed by bis son 
Eajyapala (911 — 935) whose position vts a vis the Giirjara® 
was not befcteied. Under Gopala II and VjgrahapcLH 
(935 — 992), there was a revival o£ the power of the 
as evidenced by their Bodb-Gaya and Nalanda inscription^ u* 
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a rcgioQ which had boon occuptcJ b> tho Garjara'i But tho 
expansion of tho Chandclln Kingdom created a new danger 
Furftier, daring tho period 911 — 993, Northern Bengal 
was under tho Kambojas who aro eupposed to bo Tibetans oi 
^^ongollans Tho Kamboja usurp-vtion vras ondc<l b\ 

. Malupala I (992—1010) whoso mscripbions 
" **** * aro found from Bonnres to tho Brahmaputra 
including Northern Bengal But Ins imperial efforts were 
rendered nugatory by tho actiaities of tbo Clialuhyas of 
Kaljani, tho Kalachuris and tho Cholas, and tho Palas were, 
confined to a nmall part of Bengal and Bihai by tbo Sura and 
Chandra kings of ^Yestern and Bastcin Bengal respoctiaelj 
Tho power of Nayapala (1010 — 1055) was confined toBihai, 
and ho came into conflict with Lakshrai Kama Kalachtin 
Vigrahapala HI (1055— lOSl) also claohed with that Kali 
ebun and is said to have defeated him and maniod bis dangh 
ter Tho Chalukjas of Kaljaioi are Raid to liavo vanquishetl 
the Gauda king During tho necoud half of tho clovontii 
century, thodynastj of Vannans was m possession of Lastorn 
flcngal and pvrA< of Northern and Western Bongal Thus tho 
deolmo of the Palas proceeded rapidl> Tho death of Vigraiia-* 
pala complicated the situation owing to the mutual hostilities 
of Ins threo sons ilahipala II ascended tho throne (1083) 
and imprisoned his brothors, Surepala 11 (1033) and Kama 
RamapkU" (1-984 — I12G) and alvaiaarta (name of a 

tribe) chief revolted and expelled tlio king who 
died in a battle with the lehol Surapahv succooded to tlie 
tl^one, and many fcudatoiics levoltod Finally Bamapali 
defeated tho Kaivartas with the help of the loyalists 
and ^'amed tho throne Ho founded tho city of Rama 
vati to commemorate his triumph which is descri- 
bed m tho Hamapalacharttra of Sandhyakara Nandin 
tho son of Bamapalas mmistei of wai and pcaoo Ho is 
credited with some fresh conquests including Assam At last 
he drowned himself m the Ganges because of the death of his 
maternal undo who had supported him m his lato trouhlo^ 
and tribulations and one year before his death, he seems to 
have abdicated Undei Bamapala a son Kumarapala (1126 — 
1130) Assam became independent His son Gopala III was 
•probably mnrderel h> 'Madanapala{1130 — 1150) who ascended 
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the bbrone but was e\pcUed from Bengal about 1133 bj the 
Senas His authority continuetl in South Bihar — Patna and 
Mongh>T After him came Goviadapala (1150-— 1163) ^iio 
ruled at Gaja, hennaed in b) the Gabadavalas and the Senas 
Perhaps Indradjumna (pala) was tho rulei of South Bihar dis 
lodged by Muhammad bm Bakbtjar m 1197, but this is denied 
bj Dr Ely * Though tho Palas were staunch Buddhists 
patronising literature art the tantnc cult and tho TJmversitit 
of Nalanda thej were well disposed towards Brahmanism 

SECTION XI THE SENAS OF BENGAL 

Samantasena (r 1050 — 1075), tiie founder of the Sena 
djnasty of Bengal, is described as a Karnata Kshatnja and 
•vUoas a Brahma vadi It is not unhkoly that Samantasena, 
like Mayurasarmau, was a Brabman, and like him entered the 
Origin rojal service and adoptiiag a Kshatrij's's Id® 
soon gained prominence’ t as a soldier Hi'' 
family must have joined the Karnata invasions of Northern 
India in the eleventh century or cailier Names with the, 
sena are found in the lists of Jam Achari/as oi the 
llhatwar Bisbiict, and Jayasimhall of Kalyani'' (1016”” 
1042) changed bis lehgion from Jamisin to Samsm Therefore 
it 13 thought probable bj some scholars that tho Senas 
of Bengal were originally Jiios of Homata who became 
Saiv&s and accompanied the northern expedition of tho 
Cbaluky'as ofEalyani dunng tho reign of Vigrahapals HI 
After Hemantasena (1075 — 1097) came Vijayasena 
Vijayas«n« (1097 — 1159) who seems to (laNO helped 
Eamapala against the Kauartas He 
lied a Sura princess and dislodged the Varmans of 
Bengal Ho expelled Midanapala fiom Northern Bengal 
He IS said to have conquered Nepal, Assam and Eahnga 
ind sent a naval expedition np the Ganges Thus, m the 
period following the death of Eamapala he founded tho 
Sena Kingdom which mclnded parts of Eastern, Western and 
Northern Bengal He assumed the titles of ParamajnihesvaTa 
and Antrishabhasankara, buiU a Siva temple, excavated i fake 
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founded Vijayapuia and pationised Umapati He wa? 

succeeded by ^Uolasena (1159 — 1185) -who 
BallalaseDa mamtained mtacb the position he had 
mbefited from his father His kingdom was divided 
into five provinces and he had thiee capitals — Gauda 
pura 'Vikramapura and Savarnagrama He compiled the 
D(xn(isagar(i on ceietnonial gifts in 1170 with the help of his- 
^iru Aniruddha He left the Adbhutasarjara on omens 
unfinished He was devoted to Siva his titles being Parama 
mahesvara and Ntssaiikasankara His son and successoi 
Lakshtoanasena (1185^ — 1206) is said to have 
Lakshmana' conqueiod and erected pillais of victory in 
Kalinga Assam Benares and Allahabad, 
but prohahli he raided those regions He was a gre«t 
patron of learning the five gems of his court are Umapati 
Joyadeva {author of the Gtta Govmda) Uboyj (the Pavana 
dtitn m inntation of Kalidasa s JUTeoTuKluta) Halayndha (the 
Brahmana sanasva) and Siidbaradasa (the Sadvlctt 
kamanirit<i in which some of the bng s verses are quoted) 
liakshmanascna* completed the AdlhuUnagara of hie 
father* Ho assumed the titles of Madanasanhara alid 
Paramavatihnata and was slowly inclining towaids 
Vaishnansm Muhammad bin Bakhtyai captured and des 
troyed IJadia (Bengal) in 1199 and made Lakhnauti bis capital 
The (Muslim historian eulogises Lakshmanasena s good 
hovernmhnt and generosity when he was surprised by the 
advance party of eighteen hoisemen of the Muslim army led by 
Bakhtyar he fled barefooted by the hack part of his palace 
This was the inglorious end of the Sena dynasty, but Laksh 
manaftjna s successors luled in Eastero Bengal till about 1230 
or 1280 


SECTION XII MUHAMMAD OF GHOR 
Muhammad’s Career The Yammis or Ghaznivids 
'Acre dispossessed of Ghazni which was annexed by Ghiya 
8ud dm of Ghorin 1173 Hisyounger brother Shihab ud dm 
(MuiZ7^ud-dm Muhammad) goveniod Ghazni and lojallj 


* Dr B K Do Sanskrit Ltkrature under the Sena, Kinqtnf I f^fia.1 
•t V ol me cf Eastern flnif Jndum St tdies pp 50 74 
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The occasional checks to his martial progiess onlj stimulated 
lum to fresh efforts crowned with final success Ho was a 
conq^ror m the leal sense of the term in so fai as he 
administered the conquered tenitorj and strengthened his 
hold on it In shoit his work m India was constructive and 
permanent, ' fiom the da^s of Muhammad Ghoii to the 
catastrophe of the Indian Mutiny, there was always a 
Compared Muhammadan King upon the throne of Delhi ’ 
^with But, though Mahmud of Ghazni was a militaiy 
Mahmud of gemus and the soveieign of a mighty empire 
Ghazni'f wolk Was impermanent and his actmtTes 

were oppressive and destructive to India and merely added to 
the ephemeral glory of Ghazni and to Ins personal piestige 
Unlike Muhammad, he was an undefeated general in 
spite of his disappointment on a few occasions, but his 
efforts did dot load to the permanent establishment of Islam 
in India Though he was a great patron of leaming—and 
Muhammad could not show a similai recoid,— he was more 
fanatical and less statesmanlike than the otbei His unique 
gqld coins contain tbo image of Goddess Lai shmi in imitation 
of the Hindu coins of Kanau) * 

r 

I The triudiph of Muhammad of Gboi was due not only to 
the factor^s so far mentioned but also to the defects of the Hindu 
powers overthrown by him and his coadjutois 
Downfall of astonishing that, in spite of the valour and 
the Hindoi couraga of theBajputs and the numerical supen 
ontj of the Hindus, they were conquered deci 
sivefj , though subsequently the conquerois evpsrienced many 
set bachs and vicissitudes of fortune Eulers of conspicuous 
ability flourished in Northern India Munja Paiamara 'and 
Dhanga Ghandelia in the tenth century , Bho)a Paramatn 
Vidyndhata Chandelh and the Kalachuris Gaogeyadeva and 
Lakshmi Kama in the eleventh , Govindachandra Gahadavala, 
the Solanlus, Jayasimha Siddharaja and Kumarapala and 
PnthviTaia Chahamana m the twelfth Furtliei there was 
Anantavatinan,Cyjn;lA.'guj/{,''’-n-BiiIinigi., oaniup/n/j, on* 'nAoii 
mediate* position between Northern and Southern India 
Therefore tho materials for a successful resistance to foreign 
irv'asion were not wanting Various reasons ha\e been assignexl 
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for th(5 downfail of tho Hmdns some of them being tnvjaf, 
specnlativo and misleading The spotting of Buddhism 
as the Viliam of tho picco 13 qntenahlo though in somacascs 
as m Smdli, Buddhist paafiam vsas disastrous But the 
extreme rthimsa doctrine of the Jams did not chock their 
martial ardour during our poitod Buddhism was prevalent 
on the evo of the Muslim advent only m some parts 
of India as in Bengal and Bihai, and even there tjio 
Sena ascendancy cannot bo overlooked. The Eajputs 
were staunch Hindus Therefore dunng the ponod la 
question there was practicallj no Buddhism to hang 
on tliQ charge of hotraiing India to her foreign conquerors 
Some have emphasised fcho increasing addiction of India to 
vcgctarianiam and its adverse offocts on the national phj’sique 
and martial spmt Somo have held the caste Bjstem lespon 
•vihlo for Hindu inilitai) inefljcienc) Tho condition of 
women as well has lieon picsscd into sotvico, though wo know 
that tho Muslims did not doublo their resources b> CDianeiiu 
ting tb"jr women Ons witter says tlmt all our woes began 
with tho mti'oduction of tho'fexogainous mamcgoBjstcm araoij-l 
t^io Hindus ages before tlicir fall . tho point hero is tliat the 
prohibition of sfliiolrrt mamagos restricted tho choico of part 
nors in life and weakened the race But wo In%o alread> 
ohsened that Inlia on tliocvoof the ^fushm oanc^ucst did 
not lack Mnlit> or coungo In two respects tho Muslims were 
m a better position tbm tbo Hindus , their religious and 
Kocial unitj and their supenormilitnri equipment werccooplfl 
with their rcaliness to B-vcnfico ovcrjthmg for success In a 
country where tlioir dcfe-it would Ixi particularlj, disastroJS, 
njjercas tlio Hindu casto »>stcm, which was not destrnctJ'‘«i 
of mihtari eflicicncj m indigenous struggles, could not I« 
regarded as a source of strength against a castcles’ 
isxiplo with a democmtio rcli^iOD rnrther tho Hindu stat^ 
on the evo of tlii* foreign invasion had exhausted themselves 
liy Ihcir jwrenniii and qnixotio conflicts, and their mu'.usl lU 
will and ii-ilou«\ inadi their co opcmlion against tho 
ncm> nlinokt itti]iosstblo Wq have wen that the opir 
tliata few eonforlcmcies «ero formed to r«ist thefomrs 
s .wo j> -•dr.wUftrJkaa's J.ws? ihfi J.W jnov.'vr. 
were defealisl s.Tnr-itel> ImptnaliMii in India did no* 
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•vt a centralised government conducive to the unification and 
consolidation of the people , the digwjffj/as of Indian dynasts 
were Costly peisonal triumphs, and the vanquished became 
victors in due couise and vtcsi-^rsa We noticed dunng this 
period a large number of Hindu states frequently carrying on 
raids into neighboiumg and distant regions In short, disunion 
and variety ■were fosteiedin many wajs, and the Hindus 
ajaable to hang togethei hanged separately Above all, the age 
was deficient in military ability compaiable to that of Mahmud 
of Ghazni oi even to that of Mnhammad Ghon and inrtbei the 
Hindus failed to adapt themselves to then new needs The 
weakness of their militarj system against foreigners had been 
proved many times, bub no fmitfnl reform came out of their 
hitter expenences Therefore emphasis is to be laid on the 
X>olitical disunion and defective military eqmpmenb of the 
Hindus in accounting for their failure against the Turkish 
invaders, Mahmud of Ghazni and Muhammad of Gbor 

SECTION XHI KASHMIR 

• * • 

The Utpalas {Cmld) Sankaravannan Utpala nils 
succeeded by his son Gopatavannan (902—001), dunng whose 
short reign, the Queen Mother, Saganflha, directed the 
go\emn^nt, earned on love intrigues i\ith the Brahman 
minister Prabhakaradeva, continued in por\ er after tlie death 
of her sou, and was killed in 914 m hci conflict with the 
Tantnn$ (a military organisation), functioning as king- 
makers till the sub\er8iono{ the TJtpala d^masty Gnmatta- 
■santi (937 — 939) was “worse than wicked, “ accoidmg to 
Kalhafla, and amused lumself by cutting open the abdomens of 
pregnant women just to see the foetus Yasaskaradeva (939 — 
948) the son of Gopalavarman’s minister Prabhakaradeva, pub 
an end to the djTiasty of Vvantivarman, and ascended the 
throne of Kashmir, but his son Sangramadeva (948 — 949), a 
minor, was killed bj the chief minister, Parvagnpba 

The GupiB5 ParsoijDpla f945— 950.1 iiisd soon sHer 
his usurpation, and was followed by his son Kshomagupta 
(950—958) who became notonous for liis disreputable 
p’eastircs and for his infatuation witli Queen Diclda 

r. 21 . 
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numerourf independent states of Kashnni under control but 
his last \ears u-ero embittered bj the unsuccessful plot of liis 
son H-vrslia to dethrone liun, and his evil vsass and pursuit of 
sensual gratification reduced him to the level of a beast Harsln 
Harsha (1089—1101) exhibited boldness and onergs m 
* secutiug the throne to 'which his joungor brothei 
had aucoeeded He was not only a great soldier but also a 
, lypguist a poet a musician and a patron of learning Ho loved 
pomp and displaj and was particular with regard to lus 
p^fbonal appearance He was a leader of fashion His gold 
and siUer coins of the elephant type are the onlj coins of the 
Lohara dj nast) evtauh and constitute the one break in this 
monotonous (and much debased) Kashmir soncs Ho 
continued most of his fathei s oflicers He was accassiblo to 
the meanest of his subjects But plots against Ins life hj his 
own kith and I m converted him into a tjTant the Nero of 
Kashmir His fault} genorosit} landed him m financial 
diQiculties and led to his spoliation of temples mcludmg the 
metal images and to an oppressive fiscal s\ stem His 
morahty colhpsjrt and the honour even of bis foster motheis 
and sisters was not spavel His authority was weakened 
the revolts o! the rural landed aristocracy and treason at 
court But the historian Kalhanas father Champaka who ivas 
a mmijtei^ of the king remained faithful to his 
mastei Harsha abandoned his thione, fled and was 
murdered Thus miserably died a pimce who in 
his dazzbng qualities and monstrous vices as well as in 
hisJieterodos\ and traces of incipient insanity probablj finds 
a parallel m Muhammad Tugbluk I Kalhana brings out the 
contracts in lus charactei and describes him as attracts o 
on all Bides and y et repulsive Tina accurate piotme of hia 
fathers patron establishes the impartiality of Kalhana as a 
1 istorian Aftei the death of Haisha the history of Kashmir 
IS the history of civil war, famine conuption andtieaohery 
It was duiing Jayasimha s reign (1129 — 1155) that Kalhana 
wiote his liajutaranoint but lie was no protege of that 1 mg 
From 1^150 Kashmir steadily declinetl The Loliara dynasty 
came to an end m 1171 The line of the next elected rulev 
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o£ Patau (neav Katmantlu) descended from Amsu\aiman for 
twenty years towards the close of the eleventh century Siva 
deva oontmued the line of Bhasharadeva which lasted to the 
end of the twelfth centurj In the first half of that century a 
Karnata djTiastj like the Sena dynasty in Bengal was esta 
blished in Tirhut (Northern Bihar) byNanyadeva claiming 
suzei-amt j ov er Nepal The Mahavanism of Nepal became 
^inyxed up with Saivism 

Assam The Pialambha dynasty continued foi a centuiy 
aftei Vanamala (c 875 — 900) who was followed by Jayamala 
Balavatman and Tyagasimba (c 900 — 1000) Duiing the 
period, 800 — 1000 the Palas of Bengal and Biliai seem to 
have exercised political powei ovei Assam In the eleventh 
century the Palas of Assam superseded the pievjous dynasty 
Eatnapala the most impoitant king ruled m the first half of 
that centurv from lus capital neai Gauhati He is said to have 
come into conflict with the Falas of Bengal and Bihav and 
with the Kainata and Tamil mvadeis of Bengal He piohibit 
ed meat diet at lus capital and professed devotion to Siva 
and Vishnu In^he first half of the twelftl century Assam 
was conquered by Eatnapala of Bengal and ruled over by lift 
mmistei Bodlndeva aud his successois Ivnmarapala the 
’ successor of Rainapala lost Assam The dynastv of BhasLara 
(f 1150— J.20G) came into conflict with the Senas of Bengal 
under Vijayasena and Lakslimanasena and with Muhammad 
bin Bakhtyar when he attempted to invade Tibet tbrougli 
Assam m 1205 It was \allabliadcva who seems to have 
contfibutel to tie tiagic retreat of the Aluslim army from 
As^ani 

SECTION XV THE EASTERN GANGAS OF 
KALINGANAGARA <Cor.»d ) 

Oar definite knowledge of Eastern Ganga lustory liegms 
with Vajrahasta t (I03b — 1070) who seems to have 
I ecome independent of the Cholas altei tlie death of Eajendra I 
Chola Ho ruled over the territory corresponding to the 
Ganyam^ and Vizagapatam Districts His son Rajaraja I 
Ganga loigned from 1070 to 1076 marriwl Bajasundari 
the daughter of Kulottunga Chola I He was succeeded by 
1 son ^nantavarman Chodaganga (107f — 1147) by that 
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the Cholas, aiter a seveie sttuggle, in 9i9 at Takkolam (neai 
\rkonam, North Arcofc District), m which the Gbolaciovin 
prmc» Eajaditya lost his life He received the hearty co-opeia 
tion of his biother m law, Batura II m his campaigns 
against the Oholas, and rewarded him with the ^cession of 
Banavasi and othei territories His annexation of Tondamin 
clalam (the region about Kanchi) is vouched for by his nume 
rgus inscriptions m the South Arcot, North Aicot and Chingle 
put Districts wluch descnbe him as the captor of Kancbi and 
Tanjore He seems to have defeated Siiiika II Paramara, but 
failed to check the growth of the Paramara power He sue 
ceeded in putting lus own candidate on the throne of Vengi 
Thus he was supreme in Peninsular India, and from this 
point of view, he out-distanced even Govmda HI His 
comparative failure m Northern India was due to the 
hostihty of tba Kalachnns after his attack on them 
during his father s reign, and to the rise of the Chandellas 
under Yasovar-man I and Dhanga His doings m trans %nndlr 
yan India fell far short of the achievements of Govmda III 
yho dominated* Northern, and Southern India, still his 
ability and generalship mode lum a remarkable figure, the last 
great member of the Bashtraknta dynasty He patronised the 
Kannada poet Ponna, upon whom was conferred the title of 
Uhhaya\avichdkTavarU as he was proficient m Sanskrit and 
Kannada , Another Tvannada poet, Pampa who composed his 
Bharata in 941, was the protege of Krishna’s feudatorj 
Pampa and Ponna are two of the three gems of Kannada Lite 
rature, the third being Ranna Krishna III was succeeded 
by lus younger brother Khottiga (968 — 972), and Sij-aka II 
ParanJara sacked ATalkhed in 972 Karka II (972—973), the 
nephew of Khottiga, was expelled from the throne m 973 h\ 
Taila H, the founder of the ChaloLj'a djmasty of Kaljani his 
worthlessness was aggravated by evil advisers The Rashtm 
kuta power fell suddenly from the great height it had attained 
on the eve of Knshna HI s death in 968 

Of the fourteen kings of the Eashtrakuta dynasty , 
Greai^et* Dantidurga, Krishna I, Dhniva, Govmda HI 
_ Indra HI and Knshna HI constitute a senes 

•* of successful rulers we do not come across in any 

/ithcr dymastic history Ami^hararsha I was great m 
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some respects there weie onl\ three wortliless kings Solai 
man regarded the Rashtrakutas as “ the most feared and 
poTverfnl rulers of India ’ in spite of frequent succession 
disputes, the empire remained intact and m an e&cient condi 
tion Active commerce was promoted their fnendship with 
the Arab mercliants The growing strength of Hinduism 
(Samsm and Yaishnavism) did not affect the progress of 
Jainism, which was in a fiounshing state owing to its patrp 
nage bj the Ba^htrakutas and their great officers it is e«ti 
mated that the Jams formed one-tlurd of thepopnlation of the 
Dakhan The declme of Bnddhtsm was not liastened hi tii® 
state, which left it m peace and there were tliree prosperous 
Buddhist settlements at Ivanhen (near Bomba\) and in th“ 
Sholapur and Dharwar Districts The harmon\ among the 
vnnons sects existing in the Bashtrakuta dommions did not 
pre\"ail in the Tamil countr\ \n inscription of 945 
Salotgi (Bijapur Di«tnct) gives details of a college with 
37 boarding houses and W acres of land, the income from 
which was mtended for lighting purposes the liead of the 
collie was paid the income frqm about 350 acres, thers 
were not onls endowments b> the rich but al»o pa' 
ments b> all the villagers on occasions ol mamage and other 
eeremomes Literature was patronised b\ the Rashtrakntas, 
and Sanskrit and Kannada authors flourished, most^of them 
being Jams But Harattu luteratore was not important 
under the Bashtrakutas, whose language Kannada was deve- 
loped b> the Jams who were not conspicuous in the llaratha 
conntrj The progress of art was not great, the onlj products 
of the age being found at KUora and Elephanta Still, " >n o® 
other penod of Ancient Indian Histora did the Deccaif en] 0 V 
the same lugh pohtical prestige, which it did under the Bash 
trakutas Yerj few Hmdu d\ nasties have ruled m their full 
glorj for So long a penod (more than two centunes) * 

SECTION XVU THE WESTERN CHALUKYAS OF KALYANI 
We are not sure of the relationship, if an^ , of Tada 
(973—997), the restorer of the Chalukj a power in the 
with Kirtivarman II, the last of the Chaluk^-as of Bads®' 


’ J'as^traTutamrtd t^tir Ttrnes pp -llS-li 
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Hi<? o^crthnn of Ktrka H Itishtrakuta m **73 «a3 cITcctt^l 
T t It Ua^UtnvUuU feudalonc^ 

• * ind perltftp^ of thoKalachun*' of Tnpun a‘i hi** 
mother belonged to tint fimtlj , which Ind licen nttackwl hj 
Krishna III Bashtrahuta lie o\ercaino tho opposition of t!io 
other feudatories of tho IKMitrikutas and of the Onngas of 
TalaWl He made Kalvtinx (tho Kiratns State) Uts capital 
'Vnd married tho daagUtci of Karka II lo spito of hn 
splendid acliio\cnjcnt, ho »s said to hani lK?cn defeated six 
tunes bj Munja Baramara who however came to grief jn his 
scienth encounter with his aetcran atl\er«ar> in 995 Hu 
and h\s successor patronisctl tho Kannada jioct, Banna 
The reigns of Satjusra^n (997 — 1009) and A ikniniaditJ’A V 
fiOOO— 10141 avitncssed tho ascendanov of Kajaraja I Chola 
^^ho conqueml Gangavwli and Nolarahatadi (Southern 
rnd Northern ^Ijrioro) before 1000, and about lOOS defealeil 
Vbo ClialulvVas nhoso kemtor^ was raxaged so mercilrssh 
that nomeu, clnldren and Brahmans wore massacroil and 
girls raped Jajasimbnn (JagadeVnmalla I) who roignod 
Wrom lOlS to }012 wasdcfeatc<l h> Bajrndra I Oiola at 
^InsanflJ (\Iaski the Nirnm s State) about 1031 Bomosvar^ I 
SomeiviT* 1 •'^bavatnalla (great m war) ruled from 1012 to 
10G8 and earned on hitter warfare with tlui 
GUolis Jrom, the commencement of his reign He fought with 
them in 1052 at Koppam (on tho Krishna near Kolhapur), and 
though Ba]ad](ira;a I died, thoCholas won ond orec-toil a pillar 
of vicfcorj flt liollmpui Ho joined tho leiguo arfainst Bhoja f 
Paramaraand contiibutcil to his o%crtiuow m 1055 and htei 
detcatecl Lahshmi Karnaof Tnpuii In 10G2 liowasvanquisli 
ed agjin hj tho Cholas at Kudal Sangvmam (tlio connuonco 
of tho Krishna and tho Tuogabhodra) lie impiovod the capi 
tal Kalyani Ho was a staunch Saiv v who is said to liaio 
committed suicide bj drowning himsolf m the Tungahhadm in 
consequcncQ of Ins sufferings (coma fovoi which Ins phjsi 
cians could not cuio Somosiata It (1068—1076) the son of 
Somosvara I claims to haio repulsed the Cliolainaasion soon 
aftei l^is accession to the throne, hut the msciiptions of tho 
Cholas meation then victoiy and their destruction of the Cha 
lukya cit> ofKampili Ho was a pious Sana, and during bis 
«reign *5aivi3m made rapid progress Ho was deposed hy his 
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InofcheT Vikiamatlibya VI (1076 1127), fchs most distinguisheil 
of his dynasty, who inaugurated his reiga by 
'diV#"vi abolishing the Saia era and founding the/lha 
lukja Vikiama era commencing from his acces 
Rion to the thione He is also known as Vikramanka aacl 
Tnbhuvanamalla He put down the rebellion of his 
younger biotlier He clashed with the Cholas early 
m his reign His Hojsala feudatories captured Talaka^ 
about 1117 from the Cholas, and became an important power 
though nominally dependent on their oveiloid About 1118 be 
established his authoiity o\ei the Vengi province and mam 
tamed it intact down to his death, and this was his greatest 
success over Kulottunga I Chola with whom he had been 
always on terms of hostility He governed his extensive 
empire well Probably a Jain onginally, he became an ardent 
Saiva m later life He pationised Bilhana whoso Vtlcrarnanl 
charita is a defectively historical eulogy of bis patron 
Vijnancsvara, the jurist aud commentatoi who Used at 
Kalyam, says ‘ Theie has not licen, there is not, and there 
will not be, on the surface of the earth a city like KalyTina, 
aifd never was a monarch like the prosperous Vikratcanka 
seen or heard of Insciiptions mention the sis queens oftha 
emperor. His son Somesvara III (1127~1136) wrote a 


famous work m Sanskiit called Abhilnslutartha'’hiytamani 
01 JifanasoUasa, which deals with tlie acquisition' of politiwl 
power, its retention and its enjojouent, and with intellectual 
pleasures and amusements of vaiious kinds, and which exhibits 
his knowledge of *' polity, adimmstiation of justice, medicine, 
elephants, alchemy, astioJogy, arms and ihetoric ’* TJcderWS 
sons, Jagadekamalla 11 (1136— 1151), Taila III (1151-*llC3) 
and Jegadekamalla III (1163 — ^1184), the Chalukya ponei 
, declined Theministei Bijjala, claiming to bo 
lelatedtotbe Kalachuria, usurped the throu® 
about 1156, Taila III ruling over a part of the 
kingdom till 11G3. In 1167 Bijjala abdicated and lu'^ 


successors luled till 1183 Dnnng this period of Kalacliuo 
^ usurpation, Virasaivism flomished, its follower® 

Satvum being called Virasaivas or Lmgayats, who 
‘worship Siva m his phallic form, reject the 
authority of the Vw^as. dislw>1iAvf> m donf.rmo of le birth/ 
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■object to cluld luariiage, approve of the re maniage of widows, 
and cherish an intense aversion to Biahmans, notwithstanding 
the iact that the founder of then religion (Basava, the mmistei 
of Bijjala) was himself a Brahman * This religions move 
ment became populai at the expense of Jainism and Buddhism 
in the Kannada countiy and contributed to the enrich 
ment of Kannada Literature 1 Somesvara IV (1181 — 1200) re- 
f established hi3 dynastic powei by the oveithrow 

D nVfi*'* leign witnessed the 

^ independence oftheYadavas and the Hoysalas 

who extended their kingdoms from the northern and southern 
parts of the Ghalukya Empue, which thus came to an end after 
lasting for about two centuries and a quarbei The coins of 
tho dynasty conform to the Kadamln typo (cup shaped), with 
the substitution of a lion or a temple foi the lotus and with 
Kannada legends 

SECTION XVIII THE YAOAVAS OF DEVAGIRI 
Tlie Yadavob of Devagiri, claiming descent from tho epic 
•hero Knehna, Sie also called Sevunas because they nrled orei 
tho Sevuna or Seuna country — the region from Nasik* to 
BhiUsma Bovagiri Bbilloma (1187 — llDl), who had bein 
a feudatory of Somesrara took, advantage of 
thedealine of tho Cbalukjcsof Knljani, seized tho territory 
as far as tho Krishna, founded Devagiri (Daulatahad, the 
Nizam's State), and made it his capital m 1187 His further 
territorial ambition was checked byBalfalall Hoysala, who 
defeated him near Gadag (Dharwar Distiict, Bombay) in llDl, 
captured Lakknindi (Dharwar District), which had been ablj 
defeSded bj Taitrapala Yadava, and pursued his enemy to tho 
banks of the Krishna Bbillama lost his life in this campaign 
Jaituei successor Jaitrapala or Jaitu^i 

(1191 — 1210), conqueied tho Kalachuns of 
Tripun about 1190 and Mahadeva Kakatiya in 1199 Ho is 
said to have released Ganapati Kakatiya from prison and 
enthronctl him at Warangal (tho Nizam’s State), the capital of 


* Rmith J hi i^rl / Jliitorj/ <>/ India, p 450 
^ Kice 1 jrtstorne/ Aauareit/tUernlurf (IMl), Cliaptifs H 
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the Kakatijas He was pioficieufc m the Vedas and the 
Taria and M%viamsa Sasiias, and hts Pandit m Chiei waa 
Lalishmidhara, the son of the matliematician and astronctoer 
Bhaskaraeharj a Tho Yadaia dynastj became very powerful 
m the thirteenth centurj, and came to an end in the followini? 
century, and its history will he continued in Volume 11 

SECTION XIX THE EASTERN CHALUKYA5 OF VEHGl (Confd> 

Civil War After the death of Bluma I, his son Vi;aja 
ditya IV ruled (oi six months, md was succeeded by tbe 
latter g son Amma I (918 — 925), whose death was followed by 
a civil war and Rashtralaita inteifeience BhimT. II (934 
945), the biothei of Amma I, defeated the^ army 
GovmdalV RashtraUuta and occupied the tbione luislma IH 
Bashtiahuta deprived Amma 11 (946 — 970) of Vengi. 
foiced him to retire to Kalinga, and put Ins own 
nominee, Badapa on the Eastern Chalukya throne about 
966 Banarnava (970 — 973), the hiothei and successor of 
Amma II, was ejected by the Vengi ruler, Badopa, descended 
from Yuddhamalla I, the louith son of Vielmuyaidbana Y. 
Badapal and his successors, Tala II and Ynddhamalla IIi 
Jield Vengi fiom 956 to 999 Yuddbamalla IH was probably 
overthrown by Rajaraja I Cbola, who established his authority 
at Vengi m 999 and levived the cider br?nch of the Bastern 
Chalukyas put an end to by the junioi bianch repiesented by 
Badapa Saktivaiman I (999— 1011) thus restoicd bis 

Cbola Inier- hne With Chola suppoit He was succeeded bl 
ference Vimaladitya (lOll — 1018), who mamed 

Kundava, the daughter of Raiaraja I Chol£#i the 
lesult of this union being Bayaiaja I (Eastern Ghalukya) 
Rajaraja I (1018 — 1060) was deprived of a pait of lus kmgdoni 
by hi9 halt brother Vijayaditya VII about 1030 SaVtivaimanl 
and Bajaraja I issued flat gold coins uith the figure of the 
hoar Nanmyabhatta, the first of the Telugu Kavitraya and 
tianslator of a paitofthe JIIaiMbliaTafa mto Telugu (the 
translation being an impiovement on the Sanskrit 

original m several ways), as well as his contempor^y 
Naxayanabbatta, was patiomsed by Rayaiaja I I*® 
marned Ammangadevi, tho daughtei of Rajendra I 
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Chola and by her had a son Eajendia (Kulottunga I Chola), 
who united the Eastern Cbalnkya and Chola dynasties Aftei 
the*deathof Bajaiaja I theVengi throne was Seized by 
VijajTiditya ^^I who abdicated in favoui of his son Saktivar 
man 11 (1061—1062) after whose premature death his fathei 
occupied the thione again (1062 — 1076) Kulottunga I 

Chalnbja Chola who came to the Chola thione in 1070 put 
an end to his uncle Yijajaditja Vllfi rule at Vengi in 1076 
or probably sent his own son as Viceroy of Vengi after his 
own uncle a death The Eastern Cbalukyas thus 
Admimttr& luled for more than 600 yeais A feature of 
then administrative system is the confiscation of 
the whole cargo of ships thrown on the shoie by stoims and 
this practice was giv en up by the Iiakatiy a Ganapati as anno 
unced m Ins 'Motupalli (Guntur District) PiUai ahhayasasanu 
Rel Sion guaranteeing protection) of 1244 — 5 

Besides the Vedic religion Samsm and 
Vaishnavism Jainism flourished m the Vengi country 
and was patronised by the km^s one of whom Vimala 
• litya was a Jtin The existence of 3uddbi6m m certain 
localities especially AmaraTati is indicated ly inscripti^s 
Ltierature ®^ia^ra]a I patronis-^d the Telugu translation of 
the Mahabharaia The inscriptions of the Eastern / 
Chalnkjas show that they encouraged Sanskrit from the begin 
ning and Telugu from tl e time of Yiiddhamalla III — tenth 
century Jlallanna lived in the second half of the eleventh 
century and rendered into Telugu verse an important mathe 
metical work in Sanskrit by the Tam author "Nlahaviracharya 
Tlie grant of Vira Ciioda the son of Kulottunga I makes pio 
V isioii for a Yedic College 

SECTION XX THE KAKATIYAS OF WARANGAL 

Beta the first historical member of the Kakatn a 
dynasty was feudatory to "V iknimadity a VI of Kalyant 
ProU II Brola II took advantage of the decline of the 

, \Vestern Cliaihilyas ana’ tVie (dsorci'er in tVe 

"V engi province aftci the death of Kulottunga I and carved out 
a principality between the Krishna and. tl c Godavaii with its 
«capitalat 4numakonda He is said to have defeated cnptarf‘^'”~’' 
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tie 24 Jam TtTthanJarn^ orfiaints— crccteil at Sra\ana 
Belgola (Mjsore) a Itaih (Jam temple) named after 
lumSfclf a^nt 982 and a statue of Goraatesvara 
about 9S3 'larger than anj of the statues of Itamcses in 
which in daring conception and gigantic dimensions 
(56^ feet mhcight) is withont a rival mindia and thus trulj 
earned the title of Raja After Rajamalla I\ came his 
jnungcr brother Eakhasa Ganga (995 — 1024) m 1004 Tala 
had was captured bj tbo Cholas and his power 
Chola camotoanend though his msciiption of 1024 
i,onque»i mentions Rajendra I Chola as his o\erlord 
Ganga princes however continued toe^ist Ganga Raja was 
the minister of Vishnuvardl ana Hojsala in the twelfth 
century and Ganga Baja of Sivasamudnm defied Krishna 
dsTO Raya of Vijayanagai earlj m Iho si'^teenth century All 
the Gannas from the seventh centurj were un 
Li*errture* ^^^cnnglj devoted to Jainism and gwo their 
substantial patrona^o to it In the tenth ecu 
tury lived the great Kannada men of letters Pampa» the 
author of the l^mpa BJiarata Ponna and Ranna the 
greatest of the Kannada poets ■* 

SECTION XXI! THE HOYSAIAS OF DVARASAMUDRA 
Tho traditional founder of thoHojsala dynastj was Sala 
and the first histoncal poison Vinajaditya I {i006*“1022) was 
followed bj Nnpahama (1022 — 1047) Vinajaditaa 11(1047 — 
1100)wa3 a feudatory of the OhalnkjrasofKaljani These chiefs 
lx;lpnged to Sasahapura (Sosevui Kadur District LTjsoic)and 
became influential dunng the wars between the Cholas and 
t! e Cfialukyas in Mysore Ballala I (1100 — 1106) changed liis 
capital to Belur (Hassan Distnet "Mysore) and beat off an 
attack on Dvarasamudra (Halebid neai Belur) Ho was 
followed by his brother Bittideva (Vishnuvardhana after his 
^ , conversion to Vaishnavism bj Ramanuja) tho 

var*ah»n» founder of the Hoysala powei (c 1111 — 1141) 
whoso date of aocession is not definitely 1 nown 
^itb tbo help of his general Ganga Raja he seizel Ganga 
vadi from the Cholas abont 1117 and assumed the title of 
Talakadugoiicla (captor of 2\ilaLad) Ho made an m 
asomplete conquest of Kolambaaadi and is said tohaie 
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invaded the Tamil countri and leocbed Bamesvaram Some 
of his gold coins contain the legend Sri Talalcadwjonda m 
Kannada, and the Hoysala crest is a maned lion. Bj 11J7 he 
had become master of the whole of the Mysore State with Ins 
capital at Dvarasamndia In spite of his piactically mde 
pendent position, hd noounally continued as a feudatory of 
the ‘Western Ghalukj as Though lie became a Vaisbnava, his 
attitude towards his original faith Jainism was benevolent. 
Saivism also was xjatronised by him His general, Gangs 
Ba]a, a Jain, favoured his religion Many temples are assigned 
to his leign mcluding those at Belur Under Ins <5oa 
Narasimha I (1141 — 1 173), a ho^ of eight at his accession, 
Banavasi and Nolambavadi were administered by Chalut^'a 
Vicerojs, though his fathers possession of them had been 
reeogmsed by Ins overlord But after the usurpation of 
Bijjda.Bohana the general of Narasimha, tnumphed over tba 
usurper, and Hoysala infinenc© was esercised over those two 
provinces The king a yonng man lived the life of a 
BallsU !l sensuahst Ballala n (1173 — 1220) won hib 
greatest victorj ovei BhiUatna of Devagiri ii» 
ifOl and extended his dominions up to the Krishna As by 
this time Somesvata TV of Kalyani had p.'actically ceased to 
function as overloi*d and as the Yadavas of Bovagin bad 
become independent, Ballala II assumed imperial ^titles m 
1191 2 and founded an era commencing from that date Thus 

the Hoysalas emeiged as an independent and important powei 
m the twelfth century and played a conspicnons part in South 
Indian history till the foundation of Vijajanagar mthe 
fourteenth century 

c 

Nagachandra oi AWuna\a Pampa distinct from Adi 
I’ampa, patronisetl by Visimuvardbana, gives the Jam version 
of the epic story inlusBomoyaiMjcalledaftethim 

Uteraiure Kanti, the non, was a poetcss Raiadit\aver8ifie»^ 
tlio rules of 'Mathematics Nay asena (1112) tl <5 
momlist protested against the unnecessary use of Sanslnt 
terms oharacteristic of Ins contemporaries Ml « thes^ 
authors were Jams Hansvaraand Baghavanka were Vira 
saivas, authors of the Gtnjalalyana and Harischandrn 
'^vCTWidffrtjitrh u Hinn. wrri-e ‘iifb 
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Kannatla novel (1170), in Mint ition of Subandlius 

Va'iai.ailaUn 

y * SECTION XXIII THE CHOLAS OF TANJORE AND 
“ GANGAIKONDACHOLAPURAM 

The Cholas of Uraiyur llic \icissitmles of fcho Cliola? 
of the Sano'am \ge arc unknown dunng tho penoil of KaHblira 
i^urpation ami of P\lla\i aseendanci except for straj 
references in hteratuie and inscriptions Their existence 
throughout these six centuries sonches foi tho continuance of 
their famili, though their d>nastic power had disappeared 
The> Nvero reduced to tho position of iietty chiefs in tho 
Uraiyur region though a branch m tho Cuddapah and Kui 
nool Districts became sufliciently important to attract tho 
vttention of Hmen Tsang m the seventh centurj The cpi 
f,iapbical notices of the conquest of the Cholas by the Pallavas, 
the Pandjas and tlio Cltaluk>as of Bahmi, are to ho ta1 cn as 
references to the Cliola country Besides marrying then 
pnneesses to the members of the dominant d> nasties and taking 
part m the wars*of tho peitol as suliordmatcs and allies of 
tho imperial dynasts, tlio^ promoted in some measure tko 
fortunes of the grow mg orthotlox sects and Vaisbna 

vism 

Vi^ayalaya and Aditya I Iho conquest of lanjoro 
hyVijayalaja (c 850 — c 871) a chieftain m tho vicinity of 
Uraiyur, from the Muttaraiyars feudatory to the Pandjas, 
provoked a Pand> a Pallava conflict ending about 880 m tho 
battle of Snpurambiyam (near Kumbhakonam), m wluolr 
\ditya I (871 — 907), the non and successor of Vijaialaya, 
foughi?on the Mctonous side and obtained from Apara]ita 
PalUva additions to his territory near Tanjore About 893 
Ubtya the over miglity feudatory, defeated his overlord and 
RGi/ed the Kanchi region Ho eeems to have conqueied the 
Coimbatore and Salem Districts as well from tho Pandyas, 
perhapa Tilth the aid of tho Gheva king Sthanu Ravi, with 
whom he Tvas on terms of mtimacj Thus he became master 
of the ^mtoi-y from Kalahasti to Pmlukkottai and Coimbatoic, 
and reaped the fruit of the battle of Snpurambiyam, which 
witnessed the e\piij of the Pandya imperial power and the 
epasmodic energy of the nionbund Pdtava auShoritj Lil e 
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his father \ ij \j at ij i u ho bmit a tompte to Durga at Taojore 
after its conquest hj lum Adit} t a staunch Saira honoured 
Si\a m tho samo «aj ^ • 

Parantaka 1 Parantaka (907 — 953), tho son of 
Witja I ga%o attention to the Pantija countrj fromtfe 
beginning of his rci^n His raid on Mafnra led to his assump- 
tion of tho title of ^ladoratkonda in Ins third regnal ^ear 
\bout 915 a battle \Tas fought at VcUur, and tho Pandjas anil 
tho Smhaleso were beaten A third campaign effected the 
expulsion of Rajasimha II Pand^a about 920 and three 
years later, Parantal a described luinsolf as Maduraijum 
Ilamunikonda (captorof iladuraaod Cojlon) but he failed 
subsequent!} to get from tboSiabaleso ruler the insignia of 
Pandj a rojailt} left with him bj Rajastmba Further lie 
obliterated the lemains of Pallaaovpouor and conquered the 
countri as far north as Nellore Tlie 'Western Ganga 
Piitlunpati n was sobordmate to bun Thus bis empire 
extended from the North Pennar to Cape Coroonn But tbo 
last decade of his reign vritneesod the mrusion of the E’sneiii 
t^ion bj Krishna HI Rashtrabnta with the ahl of Batuga II 
Western Gaoga The Chola failure at Tabkolam m 91*1 
resulted not on]} m the death of the crown prince but alsom 
the rum of the nascent impenahsm of Poi-antaka I The 
Chola empire was no more it had to be built up ail over 
again One curious lesnlt of Bajadit} a s death at Takkolam 
was that his gtmi Chaturanana Pandit a noble and scliofar 
of Kerala became an ascetic on the ground that life had 
become stale and unprofitable to him after bis disciple e 
decease Though Parantaka s reign ended in a tragedj 
nothing could wipe away the glory of the elaborate sjstW of 
village admmistiation b> the safiJio and its committees 
■described in his 'Dttaramenir (Chinglepnt District) inscrip- 
tions of 919 and 921 Like his father he was active in budding 
temples Ha provided the Nataraja shrine at Cliidimbarain 
•with a gold roof 

Interval between Parantaka I and Rajaraja I 

The interval between the death of Parantaka I m 953 aad the 
accession of Bajaraja I m 985 is a confused period Tba 

* li. X HiiaLaataBastt TfeColas I fl935) p 1G'> * 
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Ghola genealogy and cliionol<^j during that interi’al are 
lai^elys^ncertain, and ifc3 history is not Suffioientlj clear 
Paraatam was succeeded by his second son Gandaiadit>a, 
Ea^adifcja bis eldest son having perished at Takkolam 
Gandaraditj'a’s quean, Sembiyan Mahadevi, was of a pious and 
charitable disposition, esteemed b> all the members of the 
royal family including Eajataja I Parantaha II (Sundara 
Ghola) was the son of Ariniaya, the son of Parantaka I by a 
Kerala princess During his reign (956 — 973), the Kanchi 
legion was recovered from the Eashtrakutas, though the 
campaigns against the Pandyas were indecisive His eon 
Adityallwas muideied about 969, probably at the instance 
of Uttama Chola, the son of Gandaradity a and Sembivan 
ilaliadevi — a bad son of excellent parents like Sambaji, the 
«;on of Siva]i and Sai Bai Parantaka II was followed by Uttama 
Ghola (973 — 985), whose gold com is the earliest known 
Chola piece 

Rajaraja the Great Rayaiaya 1 (9S5 — 1014) was the 
♦•on of Parantakb' n and Vanavan Mahaden, and brother of 
Aditya II His first great achievement was the destiuctioi^of 
the Chera navy at Kandaloi Salai»{Kandalur=a part of 
Cooduesu Trnandrum Travancore, Salai=roadstead) The 
• expression “ Kandalur salai kalamaruttaruli ' has 
been interpreted by some scholars in the sense of '* pleased to 
break the plates in the feeding house at Kandalur,* or 
"pleased to discontinue the feeding at Kandalur,” but this 
repdenng is generalh rejected Rajaraja's southena campaign 
was directed not only against Bbaskara Eaiivarman (978 — 
1036/but also against the Pandyas and the Sinhalese He 
re established Chola anthonty m the Pandy a countr\ and 
annexed Northern Gey Ion, building there a stone temple to 
Sivo. His expedition to Malainadu or Coorg is said to ha\e 
been intended to check the power of the Pandyas and the 
Gheras The conquest of Gangavadi and other parts of Mysore 
, must ha\ o been effected between 991 and 1004 The attack on 
Satyasraya of Ivalyani was o! a very destmctiie character, 
inihTresiItreli in'fne'TungtWifrfiica hjecommg ‘ine'Donnhary ol 
the Chola Empire Bajaraja interfered in the affairs of the 
• Chalukyas of Vengi. nut an end to^ their dvnastic ouarrflls. 
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and RAve his daughter Knndaram niairiige to VimaHditjv 
His last achievement was the conquest of the Maidivo Islands 
Thus his navy must have opeiated on three occasion<i the 
destruction of the Chera fleet and the conquest of Oeilon 
ind (jf the Maldive Islands 

In 1012 Rajara]^ made his son Rajendia heir apparent, 
and the latter 8 regnxl yeais were counted from that date 
Hence the overlapping dates of Choia dynastic history gives 
helow, indicative of j mt lule Rajaraja as&umed a number of 
titles the clnef of them being lilummadt CJiob, 
/oi/ongondft and Sivapadassniara Though 
devoted to Sua he patronised Vaiahnavism nnl 
co-operated m the construction of a Buddhist monastery at 
Negapatam by a Sailendra King of Sumatra The great Raja 
rajesvara temple at Tanjoie the most beautiful specunen of 
lainil architecture at its best was coppleted by him in 1010 
four ^ears before his death The accurate survey and assess 
meat of thecountii lor purposes of land revenue (a great 
survey coinuienced m 1001) the perfection of^the admimstra 
ti^ organisation of the country by the creJtion of a stronif 
ana centraliseil machinery corresponding to the staff of seerc 
tines m a modern admifaistration, and the posting of represen 
titivo oflicers of the central government in suitable locilities, 
the promotion of a sybtem of audit and control bv ffhich 
village assemblies and other quasi public corporations’'uore 
held to account without then initiative oi lutonomy being 
curtailed, thecroationofapoTCcrful standing armyand aconsi 
dcrablo navy which achieved ovengi eater success under Rajen 
dnt tlian iindui himself, ni trkout llajamja os the greatest among 
the empire builders of Southern India ' * He was not onlv a 
king of remarkable military and nlmmistrativc ability but alw 
a pious and tolerant man who patronised ait and literature, 
and ft lovable pcrsomlitv His great nnd solid work was the 
rock upon winch hiR Bon built and ncliiovol unique succcs® 
Ho started the practice of pufiving hietoricil introduction® 
to Ins inscriptions, and was imitated by Ins siicccKSors Tlic®<J' 
nflicial summarios of pidilie t-vtnls are of gieit value to tLi- 
riiola his‘orian 


* 'siU vnit ‘^ut^ j n/ hi ,23 
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Rajendra I Eajcndxa I (1012 — 1044) had taken a 
prominent part in the campaigns of his father, especiall\ in 
the Attack on Sat\asiaya of Kaljani In 1018 he redeemed his 
■' ^ fathei ’s failme bj his own seizure of the Pandj a 

tar'^*Ef£ort» othei rojal belongings in the custody 

ary or % SmholeBe inler. whose countij was con 

quered and governed b> Rajendia In tlie same 3 ear he 
secured the cronn of the Oheia luler as well In 1018 9 he 
appointed his son as Vieeros of iladura, and Kerala was 
subseqnentlv added to Ins chaigo Though lavasiraha II of 
Kalyani was defeated m 1021 at Musangi (Maski), ho soon 
recovered the Raiehui Doab re established Ins authority up to 
theTungabhadra and even penetrated into the Bellatj legion 
The next militarj effort of Eajendra was the 
1*0 the'*'' Ghola ospedition to Northern India which was 
Gans«* up to the Gc^avaxiand bvhisgeneral 

bejond that fixer In spite of difficulties m 
identifying the place and peisonnl names mentioned m the 
inscriptions concerned and notwithstanding some overstate 
•inents and posable omissions, the mam outlines of Eajondra s 
military demonstiation beyond the Mahanadi are histonffil 
Crossing theGodax*an and passing through Bastar and Onssa, 
the Ohola arm> leached Western Bengal, defeated two kings, 
ciossed* the Ganges oiertluow another luloi re crossed that 
liver, '•and letuined home aftei trmmpliing oxer Mahipala I 
It IS no longei tenable to reganl the expedition to the Ganges 
as T. pious tour or as a campaign against Gangaxadi (Mxsore) 
Some think that the northern laid of Rajendra was not with 
out some permanent effects, the settlement of some South 
Indians in Bengal and Jlithila, leading to the foundation of 
the Sena pnncipahtj of Bengal and tho Karnata djTiastj of 
Ulitlnla , and the establishment of Noithem Indian Saims 
in tho Tamil country 

The most famous ventuie of Rajendra xvas the 
naval expedition to Kadaram and Sii Bhoja or Sn 
TJhc Vijaxa about 1025 Sn \ija 3 a xxas a kingdom 

ram >?dten~ Sumatra, some locate Kadaram m the same 
ture island, while others idcntif j it xnth Keddali, near 
Penang, on the West Coast of the Malaj ponm 
• sulo. It 13 difScnlfc to guess tho real object of the expedition 
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as Sangiama VjjayofctQnga Vaiman conrjuered by Rajendiu 
was tbe successor of theSaJendraEmpeior Mara Vi]aypttuiiga 
Varman who had founded a Buddhist monastery at Hega 
patam during the 2l3t regnal year (1006) ofEajdtajal 
Rajaraja had granted a Milage to the Buddha of that 
monastery and after his death Bajendia had renev,edthe 
grant Therefore it la not easy to say how, wxthm a decade 
between Ra]ara]a s death in 1014 and Rajendia s expedition 
about 1025 the friendship between the two imperial powers 
had changed into enmity Wliatevei may be the cause of the 
ChoK naval move its effects could only have been temporai'j, 
and there is no leason for tlunhing that the conquests in 
Sumatra and Alalaya were admmisteied by the Cholas 

Affcei the Kadaram expedition Ceylon started a war of 
independence about 1029 There were lebellionB jn the Pandja 
r» V w and Kei'ala countries which weie put down by 

like Rajendra s son Rajodhiraja I A Cbola invasion 

Acu»iti«i ot the Western Chalukya Empire under Somes 
vara I was undeitaken in th^ last years of 
Rtjeudia andRajadhirajal is said to have sackedKaly^ni ana 
lirouglit homo the diarapalaka (door 1 eeper) image winch now 
exists at Darasmam (Tanjore Distiict) This invasion i* ^ 
to have caused much injury and humiliation to the*vaTi 
<|Ui6hcd Chalulcj-as Mmoi campaigns were carried on*iu some 
parts of Mysore and it is stated that cows were earned off 
and iioraen s girdles ncio unloosed We have ro/errod to 
other instances to show that the Cholas seriously offendel 
against the ethics of warfare oven m tho days of Rajarajl I 
md Rajendra I < 

When Rfljendra I died lu 1044 the extent of thecmP'*''^ 
Was at its widest and its imlitiry and naval prestige stood at 
Its highest * Ills most famous titles aio Vt{dtl<}ru!a Gangn' 
kon la Kadaranoonda and Fandtta The first title signifi?^ 

. . that ho captured tho crowns of the Pandyo 

"lion Kerala and Ceylon kings He built a new capitid 

named it Gangaikondacholapuram (UdaO"*^ 
palaiyam Taluk Trichmopoly District) and near it excavated ’ 
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large irrigation tank calletl CkolaQo.nQO'i^ whoae bed is now a 
jungle His title of is apparently justified by 

his pxiTision for a Vedie College recorded in an inscription 
from Ennayiiam (South Aicob District) which is an important 
document foi the study of educational organisation under the 
Cliolas and the policy of Rajendra in this lespect was conti 
nued by his successors HiS three sons Rajadhiraja I Rajen 
lira II and Virarajendra I ascended the thione in succession 
after his death in 1044 H\s daughter Ammangadevi was 
the queen of Rajaraja I of Vengi and mother of Kulottunga I 
Chalukya Chola The titles Paiakesan and Bajakesan, 
were assumed alternately by Chola sovereigns from Vijaya 
laya and Rajendra I was a Parakesai t his father being a 
RajaJeesau 

Interval between Rajendra I and Kulottunga I 
Rajadhiraja I (1018 — 1052) was made joint ruler with his 
fatiicr early m the latter s reign During his independent 
leign from 1044 to 1052 the Ceylonese troubles 
Mia 1 continued and drastic measures were adopted 
• to* lemove them including barlianties like 

mutilation of the nose of the Sinhalese Queen Mother *n 
most paits of the island Chola power was maintained m 
tact » The nar with the Western Cbalukyas culminated m a 
severe engagement at Koppam in 1052 which went against 
Somesvara I thougli the Chola Eropeioi lost his life m it 
m 1054 according to Prof Nilakanta Sastri * In spite 
of the frequent defeats of tho Chalukyas of Kaljani and 
th^ serious injury done to some parts of their dominions the 
Gholi^ failed to reduce them to vassalage oi annex pennan 
ently any portion of their temtoiy Rajadhiraja s was a 
contmuouslj maitial career for over thirty years He is 
referred to m tho records of Ins successors as the king 
who died on the elephant back He performed a liorse- 
sacnfice about 1044 He was succeeded by Rajendra II 
R»jendr» 11 ^1052 — 1064) who crowned himself on the 

battlo-fiell of Koppam where he had distmguisl 
ed InTusclf by his bravery and is sail to have m-urcbed to 
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Ivoll apur to en-ct a pillar of victor) tliero In 10G2 Some® 
vara I was dofeated at laudal-Sangamatn (junction of the 
Ivnalma and tho Tungabhadra) tbo object of the Cliola «n\a 
Sion being to chocb the growth of liis power after the liattle ot 
Koppam and pro\Qnt his interference m the Tastein Cl alukja 
affairs Eajendra II was followed bj Ins \oungor brother, Vm 
rajondm I (1063 — 1070) who m\ aded the ^Yestern 
dr " Chnlul \ i Empiro m 1067 in response to the alleged 
clnllcngo of Somc3%araI to meet him at Kudsl 
Sanr,amnm onco more But tho latter did not turn iip.>inl 
tho Chola army ictmned after erecting a piIKr of \ictory on 
the banks of the Tungahliadrv and offering insults to an 
efl gy ot Some8\-arT, but he was probably suffering from an 
illness which subsequently pctsiiailed Inm to put an end to 
ins own life Chola iiiscnptions state tint Vmrajendra saw 
the back of (defeated) Somcsiam fi\c times The Clola 
Emperor pioceodcd to Vengi dcfeateil tbo Western Cbalukyas 
neai Bezwada shonstliened lus bold on Vcngi and return® j 
to Gangail ondscbolnpuram tb© capital fioin tbo days of 
Bajendia I Ho <le«iatclicd an cTpcdition 'to Ceylon an 1» 
crushed tlio rebellion there Ho is said to liavo helped a kin^ 
to icco\er Ivadaram al out 1068 Ho came into couflicb ^ntll 
Somesvarall and both sides claim the Mctoij It seeiuftlist 
Somesvara 11 and Ins brotbei Vikiamaditya VI qu^rrollwl 
and on the latter s appeal to tho Chola Emperor, the former 
was foroed to smrondci a part of Ins ilomimons to bis btotl er 
who IS said to Lave mamed a Cbola princess Yirarajendn 
assumed a numbei of titles like Aliaiamallalvlalala (destroy fi 
of the family of Abavamalla) and raUabhavnllabha ludicativc 
of hm tiuimpb o\ei the Chahik-yas of Kalyani Ho perWrmed 
many chanties and presented GodNatainja of Chidambanm 
with a ruby He built a palace and a tl mne at lus capital 
was succeeded by Adhiiajendia who ruled from 10G7 to lO'ff' 
Adhirajendra uithliis father Vuaiujendra I and^only for » 
few months as sole monarch He is rogardw 
as the ffjnatlnnf7o (diseased neck) Obola of^aisbna^a trad 

tion tl 0 persecutoi of Bamanuja though some scholars ^ouH 
assign that notorious role to Viraiajendra I or Ivulottung' I 
The collapse of Chola authority under Adhirajendra hi*' 
unnatural death and the accession of Ivulottunga I resulted m* 
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■the extinction ol the Yiia^^laya Ima of Cholft'=. IvMlottv\ag'\ s 
jul\en6 to thoChola throne cannot be satislactonb accounted 
ioT the conflicting evidences axailable 

KuloUunga 1. Rajendra Exstem Chalu4.i a or Kulot tung i 
Chola I (lOVO— 1120) was the great gianclsou of Eajaraja I 
Ghola intwonajs, bis mothei, Ammangadevi, 
Jli* Genea- the daughter of Euendra I Choh 

(son of Rajaraja I Chola) and liis father 
Rajataja I Eastem Chalok^'a, was the eon oh* 
Kundava (daughter of Raionja I Chola) and Vimaladitja 
„ _ , , , Eastern Cbalukjft Thus he was a 75 per cent 
11 ar y « Chola bj blood TIio caieer of this hjphenated 
Cliola from the death ol bis father in lOGO to his occupation 
of the Ghola throne m 1070 is obacure It is hheU th'^'t he 
was cm good terms with VirarajendT” I and helped him 
in the 10 cstahlishment of Ins authont' m the kingdom 
of Vcngi in 1067 against the encToachment of the 
"IVestern Olialnkjas It is probable that his accession to tl o 
Chola throne regarded with satisfaction, seeing that the 
confusion of the prcviousieign had necessitated the lehabilS^i 
tion of the integiiti and strength of the empire About 1073 
Yasalj Kama Kalichun laidcd the Yengi countrj About 1075 
LottofCey- Cei Ion became independent Kulottunga came 
Jon into conflict with Vikramaditja VI ofKabani 
about 1076 with results differentlj estimated hj 
the Chola and Cbalnkja authoiities Aftei the death oi 
Aifnexaiion ®J«:tion of 1 ijai aditia 4 II Eastcru Chalukj-a m 
ef\^ngi 1076 Ividottnnga appointed his son as Yiccroj 
of 1 engj In 1088 peace mis concluded with 
Ce>lon and cemented with a tnaniage alliance The Pandias 
«nd tlio Cheras were reconquered, andmihtaij colonies weic 
RsoTg«mt*. established in. then countries to keep them under 
**'*s • control but m matters ol internal administration 

®** thei were left to themsehes In 1090 au em 
iVfwy came from Sumatra m connection with the Buddhist 
ExpedtUoo* niouasteta at Negapatam Kulottimg I's first 
to Kalmyk lialinga campaign about 1096 quelled the revolt 
of South Kalmga, a part of the Vengi province 
»4bout 109S a revolt in the far south was suppressed b> a 
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f&mous genexal Naralokavira The second and^ more 
important expedition to Kalinga in 1110 is dealt ■with in the 
Kahngattupparani of Jaj'angondar the court poet of Hulot 
tunga It was led bj Kamnalvara Tondaitnan, who defeated 
\nantavarmati Chodaganga the king of Northern Kalinga 
and Son of Eajasundan the daughter of Kulottunga We do 
not know why Kulottunga warred with his grandson Anjhow 
the campaign did not lead to any annexation His inscnf 
tion of 1111 indicates his fiiendlj relations with the Galiada 
‘ vaKs of Benares and Kanau] \bout 1117 he 

Lots of jQgj. Gangayadi to Vishnuvaidhana Hojsala 
Mijsvs I — 1141) who captured Talatad assumed 

the title of Talakadugonda ' and is said to have inradcd 
the Tamil countri and raided it as fai as Kamesvaram Some 
snppoib 13 given to tins claim by an iDScnption which refers 
to the faiUiie of his attempt to carry awaj some images 
. from Aduturai (Tkichinopoly District) * 4boiifc 

vlsnsi the Vengipiovinco came under the control 

of Vikramaditj’a VI of Kaljani, whose polici 
aiming at tlio sepaiatioa of the Cholas and the'Eastern ClialuV* 
and pursued from the beginning of his careei was soccess 
ful m the hst decade of his reign Thus Kulottunga I 
„ , Cejlon Oangavadi and Vengi Though h** 

Grel^"eM * euipire was reduced in extent ho gave* 

lease of life to it, and * ensured for his subjects 
a centurj of peace and good government t Tliough Gangai 
kondacholapuram continued to bo tho capital, Kanclu ro^ 
m importance He assumed the title of Siin^ja'ndauittT’ 
(aho alralishod tolls) Chola but the cliaractei of this fiscal 
reform is not known He oidcred a revenue survej m lu"* 
• sixteenth regnal 5 ear (1086), by a strange coincidence the 
date of the Domesdav smvcyof England another survoi was 
made m 1110 

Interval between Killottungas 1 and III Kulot 
tunga I had a laigo family, seven sons and two daughters bj 
^fa(lhu^antak 1 alone Chodai^aga, Mummadi Chola, Virs^CboJa 
and Vikrama Chola, who had been Viceroys of Vengi under thci'" 


• ^lilakanta Rwlrl ojj rt» II {1037) p 14 f /hit p *• * 
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father, three other sons, and Bajasundan (mother of Ananta 
varman Chodaganga) and SoryavaUi (who married a Sinha 
leae punce) He was siicceeded by Vihiama Chola (1118 1135) 
who became sole ruler m 1120 He seized the 
'chT”* opportunity of the death of Vikramaditya VI 
" " of Kalyaniin 1127 to restore Ohola power in the 
Vengi kingdom He recovered a bit of Gangavadi About 
1J25 North and South Arcot Districts suffered from floods and 
famine The year J 128 is memorable for the king s donations 
to the Nataraja temple at Chidambaram which had been favoui 
edbythe Cholas from Paiantaka I and which had become 
particularly important owing to the shifting of the capital to 
Gangaikondacholapuram, not far from Chidambaram A record 
of 1130 sajs that the king was living in his palace at Chidam- 
baram His surnames Tyagasamitdra and Akalanka indicate his 
Ko! ii chanties and piety Kulottunga II (1133-^1150) 

o ® j “"«* became independent ruler after bis father's death 
iQ 1135 continued his predecessor s benefactions 
to the Chidambaram templo.and exhibited religions intolerance 
by throwing th^mage of Govindaraja into the sea, though the 
antiiiuity of his'shrino isprovedby ManiUcavasagar sreferenee 
to It He is regarded by somo as the Knmtknniha Chola of 
Vaishpara Literature His reign is important m Tamil 
literary, history as he and his feudatories patronised Ottak 
R«j»r«ja 11 kuttan, Sekkilar and Kamban Under bis son, 
Bajarria H (1146 — 1173), a cml war broke out 
about 11 09 lietwecn Famkrama and KuKsekhara Pandyas 
Th4 P«nd a latter seized Madura and killed lus 

Civil .Wap opponent along with some members of his 
family The help sought for by Parakiama 
Pandya from Parakramabahu I of Ceylon (1153—1186) came 
too late, and the Sinhalese general, Lankapura conducted a 
“^tructivo campaign in the Pandya country which necessitat 
ed Chola intervention on behalf of Ivulasekhara Pandya, won 
over Kulasekhara and put Vira Pandya tliosonof 
lamkratnaPandyn, in posseasion of the country But soon 
Kula^l.h'VTa -was restored to the throne by the Cholas, who 
invadcil Ceylon Parakramabalm suddenly changed Ins 
policy and allied himself with Kulasekham who in conse 
•yoerce at*acke<l some Chola alhes The Chola policy also was 
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leversed, %nd ^u•a Pancl^a was enthroned This protracted 
warfare continued bejond the leigQ of Rajaiaja II tiE about 
1177 Thus a centurj after the accession of Kulotkunga#! the 
giowth of feudatory puissance reached its culmination and 
repealed the central weakness of the Choi- 
R«j».jh.raja Empire Rajadhuuja H (1163—1179) the 
successor of ^jaraja II and another grandson of 
likramaCbola brought the Pandya eml war to a close , 

Kulottunga III The lelationslup of Kulottunga III 
(1178 — 1216) to Rajadhtmja II is not Imown though tiisHtfcei 
•chose him as his successoi some time before his death 
Though Vira Pandya gained the throne w ith the 
A*fair$ help of Rajadhiraja II he coquetted with Ceylon 
and turned against the Cholas Kulottunga 
probably about 1182 dethroned him and put Vitramarandn 
perhaps related to KulaseUiara Pandya on the tlirone In 
1189 Vira Paudya created troubles with the support of the 
Kerala king and was vanquished by Kulottunga wlio claims t 
MotoTj or 01 CesIoD as well while the SinhaleW* rulei Nissank-v 
nfalla is said to have thnee invaded the Pandya country 
Between 1190 and 1194 Kulottunga seems to have aeserteil 
Tk T authority m the Kongu country Hk 

Cho'daf'* lelations with the Telugu Cliodas (cjueftams 
claiming descent fiom Irarikala Chola) hi3 feuda 
toric-j who occupied tho tcmtoiy between North Arbot and 
Nellora Distiicts were generally good, but about H9G bo 
recorered Knticlu from them after thoir possession of it for 
•>omc time dbout an tTpcdifcion was sent against Tata 

p , r innan Ixnlasekliara proliabli the *>n of 
Trouble brst of a seiics of 

A*«in great Pandyas who establishod an empire in the 
tiurteentli century and though lio was defeated 
he was reinstated but Kulottunga raraged the Paudya conn 
try and destroyed tho Coionation Hall at Jladuri Hi® 
ovpoditiOD to the Toliign country about 120K is said to liaro 
been successful But Ins reign seems to bare ended vfitli bis 
defeat by the Pandyas under Marararman Sundara whoso 
\ ic‘ory could not bower er bo exploited owing to Hoysala niter 
atntion on liehall ol the Cholas Gaugailconlacholapuran^ 
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remained the capital of the empire and Kulottunga ga% e much 
The La*i attention to the building and impiovement of 
Grent’choU temples Famine conditions pi evaded m 1201 and 
1202, and idief works were started b> private 
agency as recorded m an inscription at Tiruvannamalai (Nortli 
■^cot District) Though Kulottunga maintained his empire and 
its administration intact till the Pamlya invasion of the Choia 
cSuntry to'aaids the close of his leign, his difficulties bring 
into relief the dangers that threatened the impenal position 
Eia personal qualities were lesponsihlo foi the continuance of 
the empire under him, and he may be regarded as the last 
great Ohola The growth of feudatory pou er impaiicd the 
strength of the central authority and would work havoc undei 
weak kings Tlie ri«e of Pandj a imperialism in the thirteenth 
century ruined the Gliola Empire during the leign of Baja 
raja III (1216 — 1246), the incompetent successor of Kulot 
tunga ni Under the next lailei Eajendra III (1246 — 1370) 
the Choia power was sapeiseded by that of the Pandyas The 
wcissitudes of the Choia fortunes after the death of Kulot- 
funga in in 12® belong to om ne\t Volume ^ 

Choia Administration The extent and resouices of 
the Cjjola Empire increased the pouei and prestige of monaiobj 
which kiomed large in the public esteem, The pomp of 
kingship u as augmented not only bj the great 
G^e’i^ment capitals large courts and magnificent donations 
in lieu of the asva7He(lhn and other sacrifices of 
old^ but albO by the giMDgof lojal names to idols and the 
installation and worship of the images of kings and queens m 
tempi®!# The system of heieditarj succession to the throne 
was slightly modified by the ruling krng’s occasional choice as 
heir apparent of the younger prince in prefeienco to his 
seniors Tlie absolutism of deified monarchy was tempered 
by an organised administrative staff, the chief membeis of 
■shich in close contact with the king weie consulted by him, 
ouing to the apparent absence of a regular ministerial council 
Rev«* ue tours contributed to the efficiency of the 

System aumimsclaiion IBe* oiflcers-%vere' paia’dy land’ 
assignments Pubhc revenue was derived mainly 
•from land and collected m kind, orm cash or in both hr the 
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vjllago as3eml)Uc8 Tht atatos demand o! land revenue 
Boema to have been ono-tlnrd of tho gross produce m the time 
of Rajaraja I Tins pioportion was iiswl affcet an ehlforate 
land survei and 'vo bavo mentioned the sinvoja under 
Rajaraja I and Kulottunga I Tliero were periodical revisions 
of the classification of land, and of the assessment of land 
revenue Thoofcher items of public jneomo were customs and 
tolls, various kinds of profession tax mines, forests, salt par*., 
etc The innumerable taxes, though uneconomical, were 
intended to supplement the land revenue with its fluctuations 
due to partial remissions in hard times Unpaid laboui was 
frequently emplosed Though there is evidence of theBiTiipa 
tbetic ndmin strationof the tax Bjstem — Kulottnnga I became 
famous h> abolishing tolls — , some cases of oppression are on 
record Furthei, the nso into powei of the feudatories must 
have tended to increase the tax burdens of tho people Failure 
to pa> the land levcnue involved tho sale of the land m ques 
tion, not excluding temple lands The chief items of public 
expenditure were the lang and his cour^. arm) and navv , 
c^tl administrattvc stafl*, roads, and img|tion tanks anif 
channels 

Army and Navy The arm> consisted of elephants, 
cavalry and infantry, and as manj as about seventy regiments 
are mentioned m inscriptions, possessing a corporate cwrganisa 
tion and even participabng in civic life and making grants to 
temples Attention was given to tlicir tiaming and discipline, 
and cantonments existed Tlie temhle character of Chola 
warfare has been alluded to in connection with the mvasipus 
of the "Western Cbaluk>a and Fandja countries Much injury 
was done to the civil population and women were dishonoured 
Mutilations like nose-slitting are on record "When we speak 
of the glories of temples and luxuries of kings and chieft-avns, 
we cannot forget the suffeiiogs inflicted on the neighbouring 
kingdoms and the enormons spods of war The naval achieve 
ment of the Tamils reached its climax undei the Gholas Not 
only were the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts controlled bj 
them but the Bay of Bengal became a Chola lake for some 
decades lu the absence of extant nautical literature of the 
Tamils, we can have no idea of the technique of their naval 
warfare and other related lines of advance • 
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Village Autonomy The empiie of Rajaiaja I was 
divided into about eight tnandalams oi provinces and the 
lattea into valanadus and nadtis The next administiative 
6ub divisions WBie ox kottams each consisting of a 

number of autonomous villages playing a conspicuous part m 
admmiatration We have seen that pnnces weie m charge of 
the Vengi and Madura provinces We have also obseived that 
tjie system of village autonomy with tabhas and then 
committees existed in an embryonic stage nnder the Pallavas 
and the Pandj as in the eighth and ninth centuries and that 
the Chola inscnptions of the tenth century reveal its fuH 
development Though there was corporate actii ity m econo 
mio and religious life and in temtona! divisions like nadus and 
yuigarams (towns) the greatest and most comprehensive 
group actmti was exhibited bj village assemblies Of 
the two kinds of assemblies called the ur and $abha which 
were gathonugs of the adult members of the local com 
munity, the first was of the general type and the second 
was the assomb!} of the agrahara or Brahman settlement and 
it 18 the lattoi* tjTe that looms large m Chola mscnptions 
Two Uttaramerur (Chmgleput District) efi 
C®n»iiiutjon graphs record the resolutions pasted b> its 
f* Jfabasablia m the 12th and 146h regnal aears 

mitteer (919 and 921) of Parantaka I relating to the 
^ constitution of oxecubno committees the 
second 'resolution improving on and superseding the fiist 
According to the regulations of 931 each of tho tbiiij wards 
of tho village was to nominate for selection persons possessing 
the following qualifications ^Ownership of more than one 
• fourth te/i (about an icre and a half) of land 

for residence in a bouse built on ones own site 
Memb*etthip aboie 35 and below 70, and know 

l^ge of the Vedic mantras and tho BraJmanas 
iQ tho alternative ono-cighth tch of land and one Veda and a 
Bkashna Though possessingtbesoqunlifications the following 
were to bo excluded those who had been on an> of the com 
■j j, mittees for tho past threo years those who had 
cation* ' committee but had fmled to submit 

the accounts and all their specified relations 
^hosc who had committed incest or other great sms and their 
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\niaR 0 awinhhc* Tbt* «tatcM «knian<l o( land revcnai 
f-oems to hare l«cn one llitrd of llJORiwa jinxluco m the timo 
of Raj&raja I Thm ohKarato 

land fiur\o^ and we ha\o mentionol tlio <iur>o>B under 
Rajara}a I ond KuloltunRa I There were |)cnodical roMSiona 
ofthochBuficntinn oflftnd and of the avsessroent of land 
revenue Thootlicr ttem^ of public income were customs and 
tolls, vnnoQfi kinds of profcBsion tax mines forests kiU pat» 
etc Tho innumcrnblo taxes tliousli uneconomical, v.ero 
intended to supplcincnt the land revenue with its fluctuations 
duo to partial remissions in hard times Unriid labour was 
frequcntli cmplojod Though there is t vtdcnco of tho HjTupa 
thotic admin strntion of the tax nvutrin — Kulottunga 1 liecanio 
famous b) abolishing tolls — . somo cases of oppression are on 
rooord Fortlior, the nse into power of the foudatoncs must 
have tended to increase tho tax burdens of tho people Failure 
to pa) tho land torenue involved tho sale of tho land in flues 
tion, not excluding tomplo lands Tho chief items of public 
expenditure were tho kio„ and hia cour^ arm) and navv 
c^il admmi9tratu< staff roads, and irriRttion tanks an(( 
oKaonels 

Army find Navy Ihonrmj consisted of elephants 
CAvalrj and mfantr) and as nian> as about sevontv regiments 
arc inootioncd m inscriptions possessing a corporate orgaoisa 
tion and even participating m civic life and mabin); grants to 
temples Attention was given to their training and discipline, 
and cantonments oxisted Tlie temblo character of Chola 
warfare has been alluded to m connection with tho mvasipns 
of tho "Western Clnlukja and Pand^a countries Much injurj 
was done to tho civil population andwomen were dishonoured 
Alutilalions like noso-slitting arc on record ben "O speak 
of tho glories of temples and luxuncs of kings and chieftains 
we cannot forget the sufTermgs inflicted on tho neighbouring 
kingdoms and tbo enormous spoils of war The naval achieve 
ment of the Tamils reached its climax undei the Cholas Not 
only were the Coromandel and Malabar Coasts controlled bj 
them but the Bay of Bengal became a CboJa late for some 
decades In the absence of extant nautical literature of the 
Tamils we can have no idea of tho teclmiquo of their naval 
Warfare and other related lines of advance • 
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Village Autonomy The empue of Eajai-aja I was 
clivided into about eight mandcilams oi provinces and the 
[attea into valanadus and nadvs Tha next administrative 
Bub divisions weie feunonis or Tcottavn each consisting of a 
number of autonomous villages playing a conspicuous part in 
administration We have seen that princes were m charge of 
the Vengi and Madura provinces We have also observed that 
tjie system of village autonomy with so67ias and their 
committees existed in an embryonic stage under the Pallavas 
and the Pandj as in the eighth and ninth centuries and that 
the Chola inscnptions of the tenth centni'j reveal its full 
development Though there waa corporate actmfcj in econo 
mic and religious life and m temtonal divisions like nadus and 
rifigarams (towns) the greatest and most comprehensive 
group activitx was exhibited bj village assemblies Of 
the two kinds of assembbes called the wr and sc\hha which 
were gatherings of the adult inemberB of the local com 
muDity, the first was of the general type and the second 
was the assembly of the agraliara or Brahman settlement and 
<t IB the latten tjpo that looms large m Chola inscnptions 
Two "(Jttaramerur (Chingleput Bjstnct) 
graphs record the lesolutions passed bj its 
Mahasabha in the 12th and 14th regnal ^ears 
(919 and 921) of Parantaka I relating to the 
constitution of executive committees the 
second resolution improving on and superseding the first 
According to the regulations of 921 each of the thirtj wards 
of the village was to nominate for selection persons possessing 
the following qualifications — -Owoership of more than one 
• fourth teb (about an acre and a half) of land 

Uontfor residence in a house built on ones own site 

Membership ^^Sed above 35 and below 70, and know 
ledge of the Vedio fnajitras and the Brahmanas 
in tho alternative, one eighth xeh of land and one Veda and a 
Bhashya Though possessing these qualifications the following 
were to be excluded those who had been on an> of the com 
,, mitteos for tho past three jears those who had 
caUotu ' been on the comniittee but had failed to submit 
the accounts and all their specified relations 
^hose who had committed incest or other great sms and their 
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relations those who had stolen tho propsity of others, those 
who had associated themselve» with low caste people but had 
not performed expiatory ceiemomes , even those who had«pun 
fied themselves after eating forbidden dishes, etc Prom the 
„ , , persons dulj nominated one was to be chosen 

CornroUteei for each iiidnmbH (ward) by litiiniofnt (lot) foi 
a jeai in the mannci piescribed Of the 
thirty 60 selected twelve who were advanced m age and learn- 
ing and who had served on the gaiden and tanlv committees, 
were assigned to the samtatsaravanyam (annual committee), 
twelve to fcho Mtaviiriyam (gaiden committee), and six foi the 
eritariyam (tank committee) Two othei committees were 
similarly selected — the ;)nnc/mirtm (’) committee and the 
pon (gold) committee consisting of six members each \ judicial 
committee also is mentioned m the records Tlie lob system 
worked on the following lines Names of eligible persons 
Th« Lot nominated by the waids wero wntten on palm 
Sjt'em tickets which were pub into a shniB- 

cd, and a young boy was itiieeted bo tako out as 
many tickets as thcro were mcmbcis tobeoiiosen Insciipt 
bitms m other places than Uttaiamei ur mention additional 
committees for wards and fields, the tnZnsmn committeo, etc 
Tlio term uchstna has been interpreted as ascetics , it is]iOttei 
to take it as loferrmg to strangers or foreigneis Thojiumlici 
of committees and of members vaiied from village to village, 
and no payment was made for their serMoes.- The committee 
incmbors were called yariya/.f/fra/KalX!ai, the Mahasabha, 
Peninonn, and its members. Pemviaklal Oidinanly the 
Vsst-mbly met in the village temple There aio no roforonce-* 
lu inscriptions either to voting or to a quorum Gfenenl 
questions were discussed in the \3scmhly, and resolutions 
were passc<l and rcconletl 

Functions of Assemblies \ charaetenstic feature of 
tit, Chola administration j« that the central government 
concerned itself with external defence, the maintenance of 
internal jieace and onlcr, ami tho promotion of the geneml 
prosperity and cultural advance of the empire It left the 
village asscml lies largelv to themselves and loterferctl cliieflv 
m cavs of cfinf’icb lictnctn two a9S*rabl/es Union ot 
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Villages was effected m one «nse without the intervention 
of the central government Tho extent of village auto 
nomj* may be gauged from the functions of the assemblies 
The iiabasabba possessed proprietary rights over commu- 
nal lands and controlled the private lands within its 
jurisdiction It did everything preliminary to con 
veyance of property which required the sanction of 
tie central authority It was concerned with the reclamation 
of forest and waste lands It estimated the produce of culti 
Fwcal assessed the land revenue to he 

paid for it It collected that revenue, and in 
cases of failure to pay, it had the power to sell the lands m 
question by public auction Disputes about the land revenue 
were settfed by it but in special cases, assemblies from 
the neighhounng villages were requested to co operate with it 
in reaching a decision General suiveys were undertaken by 
the central government, but the approval of the Mahasabba 
was necessary for any change m the classification of land with 
m lbs sphere It had powers of taxation for village purposes 
and of remissfbn of such taxation in exceptional cases 
Instead of paying land revenue every yeai, a landown'Ir 
might pay a hxed sum to the Assembly and compound all his 
fatur <3 dues to the local and central authonties the Assembly 
legularly paying all such dues m perpetmty Such arrange 
ments were made in the case of lands set apart for charitable 
purposes The committees looked after the village adminis 
tration with the assistance of paid village officials who detected 
Judicial judicial committee {nyayattar) of 

the \ssembly settled disputes and pronounced on 
the iiftiocence oi gmlt of the accused though punishment was 
awarded by royal officeis or a special body of judges The 
establishment of the guilt by a popular committee is the basis 
of the remark that the jury system prevailed under the Cholas 
Inscriptions reveal that various forms of homicide were distin 
guished and capital punishment was not inflicted in all cases 
of manslaughter In a case of death caused without malice, 
the gudty man was fined 16 cows, and a perpetual lamp was 
ordered to be lighted in the village temple for the accrual oi 
religious merit to the deceased Accidental death was differen 
«tiated from culpable homicide amounting to murder, and 
R 23 
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the latter Irom murder Even in some cases of murder, 
the extreme penaltj of the law was not m“ted out The Chola 
administration of justice conld not be charged with seventy 
or vindictiveness , it maj rather be regarded as swaj ed hj over 
mercifulness The Uttaramernr inscriptions dii>cussed above 
emphasise the gravity of such offences as incest, adulterj 
theft, forgetj.and “ riding on an ass — probablj a kind of 
punishment for some senous cnine The Maha<5abha perfor 
raed other functions hke the maintenance of roads 
Ministrani irrigation worts, including tanks (the 

major pubhc works bemg executed bj the central government 
as they were bejond theresources of local bodies), supervision 
of endowments (bj the dltawiatayt^/am), rehgious, medical, 
educational and eleemosj-nary, and provision from its own 
limited resources for learning, etc In short, village life was 
weU-organised on popular lines conducive to the progress and 
prospentj of the people and it was the«e Tillages exhibiting 
corporate actmtj which existed, though m a decadent 
condition, earlj m the nineteenth century, these 'Lttle 
T^ublics, the tin} states at the base ’ , tlht extorted the 
a£mratioa of sj-mpathetic Anglo Indian aduumstrators 
’‘tSetweanan able bureaucrac} and the active local assem 
blies which m various wajs fostered a live sense of citizen 
ship, there was attained a high standard of admirustrative 
efficiency and puntj . ’ * 

Social and Economic Life Besides the contmu 
ance of the caste organisation of society and the existence of 
the anuhma caste of Bathakaras (architects) and the praitlvna 
casta of (weavers), the division of the 

industrial classes into ValanQai (right hanS) and 
Idangat (left hand) castes prevailed According to tradition 
these two divisions originated in the tune of Kantala Chola, and 
it 13 said that once when two sections of the people placed 
their differences before tlat tnonacch, they stood on his right 
and left sides, and hence the names The Idangat caste in the 
time of Kulottunga III regarded its members as descended from 
the agmhtla race and therefore as belonging to Northern 
India , its 93 sub-divisions are mentioned m an inscnption 
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In later times the two castes quarrelled so ^ lolentlj that there 
was no love lost between them But in the Cliola period there 
was cb operation among the various castes and sub-castes m 
social and religious life, m spite of then rivalries and exclusive 
ness, special privileges and lack of such pniilege** There was 
no improv ement m the position of women, though only a few 
cases of salt are on lecoid the instance of 
the queen of Paiantaka II, 
IS unique in the royal family of the Cholas 
Social freedom and prestige belonged to accomplished dancing 
girls {deiadasts, attached to temples) of the highei giade who 
became famous by their chanties and public donations Many 
Linds of slaves existed, and there aie recorded instances of 
freemen becoming slaves m order to escape starvation Land 
was possessed by individuals and communities There were 
peasant proprietoiship and other foims of land tenure 
AgncuIiuT# Agricultural prosperity was ensured by special 
attention to irrigation The proper utilisation 
of the water of the Kaveti was supplemented by the construe 
tlon of great tanks like the Vatraniegliatatala at Uttarameruji 
The function of Malnsabhas with regard to the maintenance of 
tanks in good condition and the reclamation of forest and waste 
lands has been noted There were occasional famines general 
andloca>,tbe visitation of 1152 seems to belong to the 
former category The jewellers ait reached perfection , and 
the proficiency of metal workers was largely due to the demand 
of temples foi images and utensils The weaving industry of 
Industry and I^anchi becam© famous The manufacture of 
Comnirce Sea Salt was camed on at Capa Comorm, 
Markanam (Sooth Arcot Distnct) and other places 
on thecoast The pentialis oi trunk toads led to the Andlin 
Western Chaluky a and Kongn countiies There were merchant 
guilds of which one was a gigantic orgamsation of an inter 
national character The normal rate of interest w as 12^ or 
15 per cent but the lates langed from 5 to 50 percent 
Promissory notes were in use The chief gold coins were 
madai •oT pon of 72 to 80 grams in weight (=A.aZnTt/« or 
uncoined gold) and Aasu (half a madai) but m the leign of 
Kulottunga III and aftei tasu was a copper com of small 
^lue The gold, silv er and copper coins conform to two 
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types (n) the Chola type, with the tiger, the Chera bow, the 
Pandya fish and the royal name , (6) the Ceylon tjpe, with 
‘ a rode human figure” There was brish commercial inter- 
course between the Chola Empire and China, Sumatra, 
Jays, Arabs, and other countries around the Persian Gulf. 
Three embassies were seat to China in 1015, 1033 and 1077. 
Arabian horses were imported in large numbers in order to 
strengthen the Chola cavalry • 

Religion The progress of Saivjsm and Vaishnarism la 
the Pallava period was accelerated under the Cholas and the 
Canon of both was fixed up In general, harmony prevailed 
m the lelations of the two sects Bajaraja I was well disposed 
towards both, and his Bister Kundava bmit temples to Siva 
and Vishnu at Dadapuram (South Arcot Distnot) In many 
temples both gods were worshipped Still sectarian rancour 
occasionally exhibited itself as against Batnanuia, and in the 
time of Kulottunga II An inscription of 1160 id tbe Tanjore 
District refers to a Mahasabba’s resolution prohibiting the 
sj^sociation of Saivas with Vaishoavas and ]^iescribmg confif 
cation of their pioperty as the punishment for violatois of tho 
interdict As against such outbursts of intolerance, SalVl8m^ 
Vaishnavism and Jainism flounsbed at Eancbi The Saiva 
ascetics like (be Kalamukhas were influential m spite of their 
fierce bigotry and then disgusting practices like eating fiom 
human skulls and swallowing ashes , the Kapalikas and the 
Pasupatas were similar gioups The growing importance of 
malhas is a characteristic featnre of the period, and they were 
concerned with religions teaching Above all, temples became 
centres of religious and social life, and the Tanjore terople set 
the model to the whole of the Chola country ' As landholder, 
employer and consumer of goods and services, as bank school 
and museum, as hospital and theatre, m short, as a nucleus- 
which gathered round itself all that was best m the arts of 
civilised existence and regulated them with the humaneness- 
bom of the epmt of Dharyna, the mediaeval Indian temple has 
few parallels in the annals of mankind * There weie»various 
seats of Jainism m the country from Tnchmopoly to Kanchi, 
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and the Jams contributed to Tamil Literature Though Bud 
dhism was not piominenfc in the Ghola Empire, it existed at 
Kegayatam and perhaps at Kanchi 

Education Besides village schools mass education 'was 
carried on by discourses on the epics and the Puranas in 
temples and other places There was ample provision for 
higher education Besides the organisation of special courses 
in Mimamsa and Vyakaranat there were theological colleges 
in which several subjects were taught by a paid staff to nume 
rous pupils At Ennaj iram (South Axcot District) a great 
Vaishnava centre there were 340 students learning the Vedas 
grammar, ilTtmarnso and Eedanta, under 14 teachers accord 
ing to an inscription of the reign of Eajendra I Both teachers 
and pupils received a daily allowance of padd 5 supplemented 
by a money pasTuent, and the whole institution was maintain 
ed from the produce of 45 velts of land Another inscription 
of 1048 at Tribhuvani, near Pondicherrj mentions a college of 
the same type with an endowment of 72 \ehs of land 
gmong the subjects taught were, besides those mentioned in 
the previous record, the epics and the J?harma5asir{i of Macfu 
and the 260 students and 12 teachers were exempted from 
service on the committees of the local Assemblj A third 
record of 1067 provides for a college and for a hostel and a 
hospital'attacbed to it at Tirnmnlbudal (Chmgleput Distnct) 
the pupils were fed, and supplied with oil for bath on Satnr 
daj'S and lights for the night , the medical staff consisted of 
two doctors, two nurses and others, and there were beds for 
15 ‘in patients the hospital being provided with water from 
Peratebalnr (Tnohmopolj Distnct) scented with cardamoms 
and khas khas (cuscus) roots Another mscnpcion of 1121 
refers to a medical school at Tiruvadutnrai (Tanjore District) 
teaching the Samhita of Charala and the Ashtangahndaya 
SavikUa of the j ounger Vagbhata 

Literature The Ghola inscriptions gu e e\ idence of the 
literary accomphshments of their composers, and refer to some 
accouDisof Eajarajal and Kulottunga I which are not extant 
agn^ dntssin rA'TamhTiiueralture ol 
Tiruttakkadevar, a Jam probablj composed m the tenth 
^lentury, influenced Kamban The Eundalatesi, a fragmentary 
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Pandya Viceroy, and Ins constinction of a great palace at 
Madnra But Pandya pnnees m aUiance 'tvith Ceylon gave 
trouble to the successors of lUjendra I, though his establish- 
ment of the Choh Pandya Viceroyalty continued till the 
advent of Knlottnnga I The anarchy during Adhirajendra's 
reign gave scope foi Pandya intransigence, which was put 
down with a strong hand by Kulottunga I, who clianged the 
, System of Pandya administration by Ghola princes, established 
military colonies in the reconquered Pandya country, and 
exercised no control over its internal administration Dur- 
ing the period of his successors, there was the steady growth 
of Pandya power, winch was however paialysed by the out- 
break of civil war about 1169 lasting till about 1177 
We have sketched the Pandya wars of Kulottunga III 
who, m spite of his success down to about 1Q05, had to 
succumb to the military might of llaiavarraan Sundaia 
Pandya about 1216 Thus was ushered into* existence the 
glorious period of Pandya imperialism, which remained intact 
throughout the thirteenth centuiy 
« • 

^ SECTION XXV. RELIGION 

Decline of Buddhism The decline of Buddhism in 
India tluiing 600—900 procce<l©difartber m this penod, 900— 
1200 Its eclipse by the growing ascendancy of Brahmanism 
was tempeied by its patronage by the Palas of Bengal and 
Bihar, but their supersession in Bengal by the Senas diminish- 
ed the Buddhist spheieof activity Smdh had fallen under Arab 
rule, bub Nepal sheltered Buddhism though in a form mixed 
up wi^ Saivism The triumph of Kumanla and Sankara had 
contributed to its waning popularity, and it suffered severely 
during the destructive invasion of Bihar by Muhammad bin 
Bakhtyar m 1197 The monks fled to Nepal and Tibet, and 
their followers gradually gave up their religion and became 
Hindus In South India the increasing strength of Sazvism 
and the growth of Virasoivism confined the influence of 
Buddhism to a few scattered localities 

Causes Though Buddhism suffered to some extent 
from the violence of Posbyamitia Sunga, ilihiragula, Sasanka 
-tfind Muhammad hm Bakhtyar, the Hun invasions m general 
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ttcromoro »ijunou4 to »t thin a /cn p'-raisculiont h''ra and 
thora fiunnff more thin tlnrtcen c<^a^u^!^« 
TJ« which mtervencd Irelwecn tho ani lait 

Pci^cuuon r''r<»ccutor<». But the re il dcclino ot BmJJhistn 
be^an in theseicnth centur} id Soutii Inrlia 
und m tho oislith ccnturj m Northern Indii Iti collipse 
under Muslim iconoclasm uaa tho formal staso of its 
exit from India Tho occasional boasts of aome rchgionis**? 
should not l>o Iroitod scnoualj Gcnemil) wo find tho greut 
Indian nilors fai ouring nil sects though nith different kinds of 
fi\our Wo come ncross memlicrs of tho same ro>al familj 
practising diverse crecils and some Lings marking queens 
belonging to diCfcrant dcnomiostions TiVen under tho Cholas 
Xicrsocotion uas oxcoiittonal Barring some cases of higotrj 
and of provorhial real exhibited hj consorts, Indians showed 
their culture in a field nhero compromiso has been found to bo 
compirativoh diflicult If religious toleration is a real criterion 
of culture, ancient India was the land of culture pnrefce/fefiec 
Therefore the storj of tho ospulsion of Buddhisni from the 
countr> of its origin b> persecuting bloodhounds is tho off* 
spring of & double niisconcoption regarding the lessons of. 
rehgioas historj m other lands and the trend of religious 
progress m India, The disappearance of Buddhism fro^ this 
country was largol j caused bj its degeneracj . and it i^as non 
violentlj aupersedod bj emergent Bralimanism 

Following M. Barth wo ma> unraistakablj discoier 
the true cause of the dec ly of Buddhism m its ‘ slyier 
exhaustion ’* Tho modest, pious and enei^etto 
of the* wandering monks of the eirlj dajs became in 

Songh« course of time fat priests attached to opulent 

monasteries, and instead of passionatelj 
preaching and appealing to tho human heart, the latei monks 
indulged in geiund grinding and logic-chopping and in 
debasing Tantric practices ^holasticism dned up spiritual 
energy and the Sangha becamostcadiU isloated fiom the laitj 
with whom it ceased to liave anj sital connection So jiltima 
tely lay Buddhists became indifferent to the fortunes of their 
so called leaders ^s the Sangha had been the heart of 
Buddhism and the repositorj of Its vitality from the ier>> 
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beginning the decline of the former was tantamount to the 
decline of the latter The monastic institutions owing to 
themprominence became objects of attack bj Huns and 
Huslims and the destruction of viharas tenanted bj decadent 
monks meant practically the rum of their religion In other 
words the degeneracj and exclusiveness of the Sangha with its 
spiritual enthusiasm extinct made its position untenable 
against the last dose of violence, and its limited laj supporters 
nere indifferent to its fortunes in the last days of its life in 
India 

The transformation of early Buddhism into Mahay anism 
added new elements to it and made its appeal wider, but in 
some respects Neo Buddhism was diametncally 
De»t^*uv« oPP'^sed t^o the teachings of the Buddha whose 
of Individua as a natural reaction against the religi 

lity ous condition of his age supplied a leal need 
So long as that message was not departed fiom 
the position of Buddhism would he impregnable though its 
^appeal would bd limited as in the analogous case of Jainism 
But changes were made in Buddhism to suit the tastes of 4ts 
multitudinous and heterogeneous followers so much eo that 
the ^uddha himself would have found it difBcuIt to recognise 
bis religion and describe himself as a Buddhist He recom 
mended a short cut to salvation and enMSaged mrvana as a 
near reality whereas Mabayamsm tinted it as a distant goal 
to he attained in the long run and practically as an unattam 
aljle objective He emphasised self-effort and legulation of life 
by a strict ethical code with no dependence on the efforts of 
othe^, and discouraged all profftless speculation regarding the 
fundamentals of metaphysics but Neo Buddhism leaned on the 
docbrme of transfei of merit, gloried m metaphysics and 
theology, and sanctioned the vam ceremonies inteidicted by 
the Master and his true and ardent disciple Asoka There 
fore an element of structuial instability was introduced by the 
abandonment of the Buddha s way and the earnest pursuit of 
a nei;v t/ana (vraj or path) though tbe fundamental changes 
effected made the practically new lehgion popular and charged 
it with an expansile force In course of time it resembled 
■* Saivism and Vaishnavism m many respects 
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In the meantime Brahmanism bonowed a good deal from 
Buddhism, \\hich consequently became a squeezed orange, 
as it were and increased its own strength • Its 
cause was espoused by two men of remarkable 
*^*Pre*sure'** ability and Vitality, Rumania and Sankaia, the 
former emphasising the greatness of the Vedic 
religion and the latter combating the negatmst tendency of 
Buddhism The epoch of their activity— eighth and ninth cen» 
tunes — elevated Brahmanism at the expense of Buddhism 
After the incorpoiation m the oldest religion of some of the 
best features of Buddhism, it found its occupation practi 
cally gone On the eve of the Muslim advent, it was a 
mere shell untenable against the new storm, and the destruc- 
tion of the Buddhist edifices ot Bihar(theland of 'V(b}!hara), the 
murder of the monks and the flight of the 8urv^^or8 to Nepal 
and Tibet completed the downfall *^ 0 ! Buddhism in India. 
Though violence compassed its dieappeaiancefrom this country, 
m reality it died a natural death in the land of its birth 

Buddhism has contributed much to the intellectual, spiri-c 
tual and social life of India Its cosmopolitan outlook and 
foreign propaganda brought this countiy into contact with the 
rest of \sia for a longtime In the fields of art, 
Buddfu'mon bterature, logic and philosophy, its potable 
Indian Life achievements have been mentioned m their pro- 
per places In, the sphere of religion and social 
life, besides the doctrine of ahtvisa, the aversion for animal 
food and the growing unpopularity of Vedic saciifices, mai he 
mentioned organised rdigious propaganda and conversion, 
monastic life, image woiship, temples, festivals and prtjces- 
sions, pilgrimages to holy places, and gentleness and chanty, 
as due to Buddhist influence The ‘University of Nalamla is 
proof positn e of the organising capacity, catholicity of outlook, 
and passion foi learning and sustained intellectual elTort 
charactenstic of Buddhism. Emphasis was laid by it on 
morality, and the status of women was bettered m some 
respects A democratic social ideal was preached No doubt 
discouragement of surgery, negativism in philosophy, and over- 
indulgence m hair splitting argumentation may bo counted 
against Buddhiem But it neyer pushed ahmi t too far as did • 
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the Jains The chaise that it tois the arch emascuktorof India 
IS unconvincing as Buddhists during then best penod were 
not cpwards The great victones ol Jlahmud of Ghazni and 
Muhammad of Gbor were won over non Buddhists, and the 
Arab and Turkish invasions of India synchronised with the 
marked decline of Buddhism 

* Fortunes of Jainism Jaimsm was patronised by the 
Paramaras of Jfalwa and in some parts of Eajpntana and in 
Gujarat under Jayasimba Siddharaja (1094 — 1144) and parti 
cularly nndei his successor Kumarapala (1144 — 1173) it attain 
ed pre-eminence thanks to Hemacbandia the pious and 
learned Jam monk In South India the Rashtrakutas conti 
nued their support to it but later during the 
Chequered penod of Bijjala 8 usurpation, the rise of Vira 
Career saivi5m undermined the stiength of Jamisoi 
The Gangas of Talakad remained attached to 
their creed, and then tiadition was continued by the Hojsalas 
till the conversion of Bitbideva to Vaishnavism by Ramanuja 
tlaimsm steadily lost ground m the Tamil country, though not 
to the evtent tliat Buddhiam did Thus its a5cdsdanc}>m 
Gujarat was modified by its chequered career in South India 
But i^s losses were as inconspicuous as its gams had been limit 
ed andjit nevei attempted conquest beyond India Therefore 
its fortunes were in striking contrast with those of 
Buddhism It took root in Gujarat and the Kannada 
country but its expansion was limited in contradistinc 
tion to the gigantic growth of Buddhism Its 
III Limited bmited growth was due to the exaggerated em 
Growth phasis it laid on alitmsa and asceticism Its- 
severe discipline could never evoke a wide res 
ponse Though some changes were introduced into Jainism 
such as the worship of images and settled life of the monks in 
monasteries its doctrines remained unchanged from the first 
century A D and particularly after the Council of Valabhi in 
the fifth centurj Such an intensely conservative religion 
couId,not bo expected to make wide conquests Again unlike 
Buddhism, it has not disappeaied from India and its 
permanent place in the religious life of this country is to be 
, accounted for with reference to its closer relations, docfcnna 
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and historical with Brahmanism than was the case with its 
n\al Buddhism and to its perpetuation of old 
lu Staying religious customB and institutions and its ^dhe 
rence to its original position as much as possible 
so much BO that it has continued to serve its ancient purpose 
without being superseded absolutelj bj Brahmanism Above 
all m contrast with Buddhism its clergy and laity ha\e 
formed an organic whole and the lattei have supported they* 
Church m an admirable manner m times of prospentj and 
ad\ ersity In spite of its fundamental disagreements with the 
oldest religion — its atbeistio tendencj and its philosophj of 
syadvada { maj he-ism uncertaintj of truth) — it has been to 
some extent ti^ to the apron strings of its mothei Biahma 
It S vice* Besides its eontnbution to Indian art 

* **■’'**** and philosophy it has enriched Sanskrit and 
Kannada and in some measure Tamil Literatures Hema 
chandrv was one of tl o most prolific authors of ancient India 

Ascendancy of Brahmanism The lion s share of 
royal patronage was enjoyed by Brahmanism l^hoso trmmplu 
due to the exertions of Kumanla and Sankara tiho took 
advantage of the decline of Buddhism Its weapons were 
_ . dialectics the spiritual energy of dominant 

*F«ctor*^ personalities and propaganda among the^ people 
and princes to secure their support to the oldest 
religion of the countiy and its orthodox offshoots ^\ ith a few 
exceptions already recorded the success of Brahmanism ^as 
IKin Indian In spite of the emphasis on the infallibility of 
thelei/ax sacrifices did not liccomeconspicnous The Buddhist 
V«nhn«*nm doctrine of nhimia was inherited by the ^ afehna 
\as wlio regarded the Buddha as an nt<iforo 
of \i8hnu There was no clash between NaishnsMsm and 
Saivism and both were practised and i atronised by the 
lanous dy-nasties of Northern India the indnidual dsiiasts 
professing either according to their proclnities The 
NaishnaMsm of Bengal graloally doi eloped on peculiar 
lines and towards the close of our period the ground was 
l<emg prepared for what Sir R G Bhan larkar calls liadhi 
Krishnaism or the cowherdess cleaicnt of ^aislnavistn 
aymbohsod hy the GjIa Gonn 7a of Jayadoia Such croMc , 
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elements "weie not charactenstic of South Indian Vaishnavism 
The Narayana cult of Bamanuja and the Knshna cult of 
Pandharpnr (Maharashtra) in the thirteenth century repre- 
sent the purest and best aspects of Vaishnavism , the latter 
movement legarded Vitthala or Vithoba (Vishnu — Krishna) as 
the husband of Rnhmini, not as the lover of Radha We have 
referred to the adherence of the Hoysalas to Vaishnavism fiom 
• Saivum reign of Vishnuvardhana Saivism flourished 

* ** in the Andhra and Tamil countries, and in the 
latter showed some intolerance Virasaivism in the Kannada 
region was more intolerant The Saiva sects like the Kala 
mukhas, addicted to questionable pra^itices, were fierce bigots. 
But, on the whole, the ascendancy of Brahmanism, in spite 
of its unsavoury developments m some respects, was establi- 
shed on normal lines of religious progress and the extinction 
of Buddhism and the dimmotion m the power and mSuenca 
of Jainism were not essentially due to persecution or other 
means aim to it, but to the extiaoidmary spiritual energy 
and adaptability produced and exhibited by Brabtnaniem or 
*HinduiSQj * 

SECTION XXVI SOCIAL LIFE * 

Regarding the four caetes Alberuni id his Tankh t Hind 
(l030)5)ractically biackets the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas 
on the one hand, and the Vaisyas and the Sndras on the 
other, and says that these two groups lived 
together m towns and villages and in the same 
heuses m spite of their great difleiences But this picture 
maj^be partly true of the Panjab m which Albernm lived for 
a few years The multitudinous sub divisions of the four 
mam divisions, in imitation of the increasing sub sections 
among the Brahmans, constituted the charactetistie feature of 
the social Jjfe of the period under survey The Kajastbas 
claiming to be Kshatriyas came into prominence as the writer 
casteaud etkihted the same passion for social exclusiveness 
and sub division among themselves The same tendency is 
«hoivTi b.v ibe Jhe Sudras and the xratouchahle^ jandjit 

was probably due to the strict prohibition of anuloma mam 
ages ipralthma connections had long ago been tabooed), to the 
growing differences among the people on account of dietetic 
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girls m temple seri ice, and the tonsure of ividows Some of 
the developments indicated above exhibiting a nanoiv and 
illibejal view of social life, destiojed the solidaiitj of Hindu 
society In other lespects social life remained the same as in 
the previous peiiod 

. ^ ■ SECTION XXVII CULTURE 

Education We have studied the condition of the 
‘Oniveisifcj of Nalanda m the seventh centurj It was pro- 
N land babl> patiomsed bj Yasovarman m the eighth 
* * centurj In the following centurj it secured 

the support of De^apala and a Sailendra Emperor of 
Sumatra In the tenth and eleventh centunes Gopala II and 
Mahipala I, favomed Nalanda, and Bamapala and Govmda 
pala in the eleventh and twelfth centunes But the Palas 
from the tSntl^ centurj Ined m troublous times and could not 
‘liav® done much for that Unueisitj. Therefoie DerapaW 
must be regarded as the greatest benehctoi of Nalanda after 
Harsha The famous Piofessois of the eighth centurj were 
Santideva, aMjhajana wntei , SantaiaLsbita who was the 
head of a_moiiasteij m Tibet duimg the last 13 jears of |}i3 
life , Fadmasambhar a, the founder of Tibetan Lamaism or 
Tantrie Buddhism Kumarasila, Professor of Tanlra, who also 
sened in Tibet, aud Chandragomm (different from the gieat 
grammaYian) who wrote much on Tantnc Buddhism and was 
well versed in several subjects particularlj m tnnirn and logic 
Vli-adeva, appointed bj Devapala, belonged to fclie ninth 
centuij Buddhakirti in the twelfth century was perhaps the 
last well known Pandit of Nalanda, " the Oxford of Buddlnst 
India j’,* wluch u as destroj ed during the conquest of Bihar bj 
Muhammad bin Eakhtjai towards the close of that centuij 
The Univeraitj of Vikramasila was founded bj Dlnrma 
jala (769 — 815) Its site has not been definitelj known, 
Vikr«ma»iia piobablj lb was built on a hill on the southern 
•bd oiW bank of the Ganges near Colgong (Bhagalpm 
Dutriot, Biliar,) though some would locate 
it near Nalanda It was patronised by 
Najapala m the eleienth centurj In manr respects it 

^ • \Jaddell Tf-^ Dudjhisrri of Tibet or (1931' p 21 
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re«cml)lc<l Nalanda hut its special study T,aB Buddhist 
Tantrjsm for which there was some provision mtbo other 
XJnivcrsitj as well At \ tkramasila, there were six nalljnnd 
as many Gate Keepers (Professors in cliarfio of the Halls) 
Some of the Pandits belonged to Nepal But the roost 
shining ornament of tho University was Atisa, a Bengali 
(980—1053) After his studies there ho proceeded to Sumatra 
and mastered tho Buddhism of that island, living there 
about ten years On his return home, he was appointed to tho 
headship of his own University by Nayapala After nluch 
persuasion, ho accepted tho offer to visit Tibet in 103S, and 
worl£C<l for Mahay anisra there till his death Ho was a man 
of extensno learning who knew many subjects inside out, but 
wToto mostly on Buddhist Tantnsm At Vikramasila, besides 
tho SIX '* Gate-Keepers, ’ there were 309 Professors, and a 
committee of tliem controlled the Uni\crsity» The title qf 
Pendtfa was awarded to the best pupils Vikramasila must 
have shared the fate of Nalanda towards tho close of tho 
twelftli century Gopala I founded the University of Odanta- 
pun (town of Bihar) oe&r Nalanda. in the eighth century, ami 
tWi University of Jagaddala owed its existence to Bamapala, 
who established it m the eleventh century at his capital, 
Baroavati (at tho confluence of the Ganges and theKaratoya 
m Northern Bengal) hut it specialised m tho worst t^po of 
Tantnsen Of the two great centres of learning — Nalanda and 
"VitramaBila — the former alone attained international fame 
and maintained intact its broad outlook and passionate pursuit 
of knowledge dating a number of centuries It was a truly 
noble University m so far as it stood for learning m the widbsfc 
sense of the term and became the rendezvous of Bcholars from 
many countries of Asia from Turkey to Japan 

Literature • Tenth Century "We have mentioned the 
literary activity of Bajasekhara at the conit of the Gurjara 
Pratiharas Another dramatist of Mahipala’e 
■vMm*' court was Ksbemeavara whose ChandaJcaHStld 
and Natshadhananda deal with the stories 
of viBvamitra and Nala , in the former, his patron is ei^Jogised 
Trmkrama for his Victory over the.Kainatakas (Rashtra- 
Bhatta kutas) Tnviktaraa Bhatta, the protege of 
Indra HI Eashtrakuta, emnposed the Nala c?ia7npu and th^ 
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JVndflJ/isa-cTiftmpii. Wc ha\o referred to Vcnltata Madhava, 
Venkau the Vedjc commentator, vrho lived m the Chola 
MtJhtY* Empire m the first half of the tenth century. 
Somadevasun, a Jam, rrrote a valuable chnmpu, tho-yhsas. 
SomtdeT* UlaPa m 959 and the Nitnahjamrita, based on 
the w^rthflsnslm of Kautilja, but eaturatod with 
moral sentiments, a very interesting tiorh emphasising the 
^compatibility of the ro>at and ascetic roles and recommend- 
,1 mg Lolayata to kings A second Aryabhata, 
^ mentioned by Albcnmi, lived about 900, differing 

m his astronomical vicviS to some ertent from Ins more 
Bh 1 Ifc famous earlier namesake Bhattotpala com- 
mented on the works of Varahamihira, and tlio 
commentary on the Brihajjataka was done m 966 ; bo also 
wrote an independent treatise on tho Horasfistro Towards 
■' Dhanenjaya tenth ccptury, Dhananjaya, the 

author ol tho Dasarnpa on dramaturgy, was 
patronised hy Munja Pararaara 

• Eleventh'Century Knslmamiem’s PrnbofPwchandro- 
daya, written during the reign of Kirtivarroao Cbandella, isfio 
j. . allegorical and philosophical drama m which the 
mara* characters are tho various human qualities, Intel* 
• lectual moral, erotic, etc It vindicates ildvaita 
and inculcates VtshnubhaUt In spite of its lack of dramatic 
power, its high morality and substantial ongmality led to its 
Lalaiuka imitation in later times Eilasuka com 

, posed his devotional jxjpuJar poem, the KnsJinn 

karnamrita We have dealt with Bhoja Paramara as a man 
K.bemendra of letters The Kashmirian Kshemendra’s 

kalhamanjart, wntten in 1037, is a book of 
stones condensing the Prakrit SnkatJtatha m Sanskrit, and 
hiS faithfulness to the ongmni may be surmised Ho made 
snmilianes of the Ramayana and the ^lahahfiarata In 1066 
he produced the Dasavaiarochanlra, dealing with the ten 
incarnations of "Viahnu and reckomngthe Buddha as tho ninth 
avatavi His Nrtpavah, a chronicle of kings, is criticised by 
A'afftana the Samayatnatrtka is concerned with courtesans 
and tbeir piofession , the Kalavtlasa expatiates on human- 
kfollies and vices the Darpadalana condemns all kinds o£ 
E 24 . 
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pride, dflajTnen as well as of saints the Chatunargasam 
graha describes the four punukarthas or •Mms of life the 
Chamcharyasatala gives the rules of good conduct t the 
Aticktlyavickara and the Kattkanlkabhatcina are works on 
poetics establishing his critical ability He wrote on metre as 
well He was a prolific author with a moral purpose Somadeva, 
anothe\ Kashmman (different from Somadeva 
oma eva IS funous as a poet and storj teller who 

was patronised bj Kashmirian kings,'* bis KatliasaTitsagara 
written between 1063 and 1081, is trulj a repositorj of ‘ rivers 
of stones intended for the amnsement of a princess, the 
Queen of Anaufca, king of Kashmir The Naiasahasanka- 
chanta of Padmagupta (1005) is of some value 
admagup a history ofSindburaja Paramara Bilhana 

the Kashmirian wrote his VtlramankacharUa before 1083 
, He W09 patronised bj the Kalacbuns, Kama 

“ deia I of Anbilvad, and chieflj Vikramadit> a VI 

ol Kalj am who honoured him with the title of ridyapoii 
His historical epic ealogy is valuable for hts third patron’s 
historj.and its mam oathnes are supported<>> inscriptions* 
Hts Kornosujidan is a comedj dealing with the marriage of 
lus patron of Anhilvad with Kamasundari The Chaura 
panchasika is bis Ijtio poem on thejojs of clandestine .lore 
Abhmavagupfca (1000) belonged to the.rffttoiu 
school and liis Aloka is a commentari on the 
commentar) of Anandavardhana He also 
commented on tho ^fatyasastra He was not onlj a writer 
■on poetics and dramaturgj, but also o philosopher Ho %ya3 
an exponent o! Kashmirian Eaivism closeh approaching to the 
Vedanta philosoph> In the first half of the ele\ enth cdhturj 
KunUka Kuutaka expounded Vakroklt or figurative speech 
AS the soul of poefcrj Ygnanesvara’s Mil'll 
sitara tho greatest commenlarj on tho Kajurtialij/osnirdi, 
lias become authoritative throughout India 
neir«r« excopt in Bengal, hko all grcit commentaries it 
is practicalh a work on the model of tho original 
ChaVrapanidatta, a Bon^li, commented on the Safikttas 
Chakrapani* of Charaka and Susruta, and wrote an 
dfttu independent Work on curative medicine called 
Cfufci/iiWarflwmjrarifi • 


AbhinaTa' 
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Twelfth Century The ChahmaDaVigraharaja IV wrote 
ih.6 Haralalt nataka The Ktrataryumya one of the six plays 6f 
Vatsara^a the minister of Paramardt Chandella dramatises 
j , the famous poem of Bharavi The Prasanna 
ay eva of Jajadeva the logician (c 1200) is 

symptomatic of the decline of Sanskrit drama Mankha of 
Kashmir composed the Srikanthacharitra a minor epic poem 
•Mankha Snas Victory over the Rakshasa Tripura 

it 18 valuable for its description of the Sastra 
parishad (assembly of learned men) held at the court of 
Jajasimha the Lohara kmg of Kashmir one of his minis 
ters being the brother of the anthoi Sandhyakara Nandms 
Bamapalachantra narrates at one and the same time the 
stones of the epic hero Rama and Ramapala of Bengal by 
employnng words with more than one meanmg Dhanan]aya 
produced the Baghavapandavtya which may be interpreted as 
the story of Rama oi of the PaDda\as The Naishadha of 
Sn Martha Harsha (diffeient horn Harsba of Thanesai 
and Kanau]) is regarded by Indian critics as a 
‘iTahakavja but*by Western scholars as a minoi epic poem Its 
author display 8 much ingenuity and cleiemess bes des \a3t 
Sastiaic learning He was patronised by Vijayachandia and 
Jay acjiandta Gahadavalas He defends Advatta m a separate 
J*y«deVa Jay adeva (distmct from the dramatist) was 

one of the five gems of the court of Laksh 
manasena of Bengal His Gtta Govtnda is a lyric celebiatmg 
Krishna s love for Radha then quarrels and their final recon 
ctli|i,tion The erotic sentiments of the poem are interpreted 
Kalhpn* ^ spiritual sense by the oithodox We have 
discnsoed the Rajatarangini of Kalhana the 
one historian of real ment in Sansknt Literature * Hema 
„ chaudra the Jam polyhistor (1033 — 1172) con 

chakra verted Kumarapala of Anhilvad to Jamism and 
became his chief minister he had been the 
mmistei of his predecessor Jayasimha During the last ten 
years of his life he produced the voluminous story of 63 best 
Jams including MahaMra with it« supplement the didactic 
^Purfsthiiaparxajn which relates the conversion of "Uhahdra 

■ Ke tb j p 51 
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fiupta Maurya to JainJem ^Khutnarapalachanla or Dijjas- 
raija lavua the first 20 cantos m Sanslcnt and 8 m Prakrit 
(about 1163), narrates the life of hw patron his conversion, his 
pro-Jarn pohcj , etc , and illostrates the rules of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar it is of great Talue tor the Iiistory of the 
Solankis of Anhilvad, but its author vvastoo staunch a Jam to 
be a gwxl histonan Ills yogasaatra is a complete and lucid 
exposition of Jam philosophy and asceticism The Abhtdhana- 
chintaTnoiit 13 a great lexicon of eynonyms, he further com 
piled, besides a list of botanical terms, a dictionary of 
homonyms Ho wrote on Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar and 
on logic metre and poetics His Laghu ArhanntU condemns 
War, prescribes regulations regarding tlio ethics of warfare, and 
deals iMth civil and criminal law, it is a condensation of his 
treatise on the same subject m Prak-rit The incomplete 
Prilhvirajavijaya, composed between 3178 and 1200 (different 
from the work of the Hindi poet Chand), probably by Jays* 

J vantibs naChi, a Kashtnman poet, la an account of the 
victoneg of Prithviraia III Chaharoana, who was 
finally overthiown by Muhammad ofGbor The Ko7nq Sutrtp 
ofVatsyayaoa and the works of some of his predecessors were 
V utilised by Kokkoka m his work on erotics, the 

" Batirakasya MammatasndAlIata(about,tlOO) 

in their Kaiyaprakaaa support the dktam school of , poetics 
and criticise its opponents Lakshmidbara, the 
«nd°^Ui« minister of Govindachandra Gahadavala, com 
piled a digest of law, the SmnlilalpotaTU, and 
this branch of legal literature assumed importance from Jhe 
twelfth century Eamanuja the apostle of Vaishnavism and 
expounder of Pisufttodiaitn, combined xSigiou 
^dhara*' philosophy Bom at Bnperumbudur 

, (Chiogleput PiStnet) he studied Adtvtla, bnt 
gave it up and became the disciple of a Vaisbnaia teacher 
Ramanuia Srirangam, succeeding him m duo course to 
the headship of the Vaishnava sect He com- 
mented on the Brcihvia SiUras m his Sribhashya and on the 
Bhagavad Gita m lus Gttabhashya He rejected the doctrine 
of Maya His chief aim, the reconciliation q£ the doctrines 
of the fJpanisfiods the Bhaguvad gtta, the ITa/ifll'barotrt and 
the Puranas with his own rebgion and philosopbv, was* 
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theological rathor than philosophical * ChoK persecution 
drove him into M>sore where ho con\ertod tho Hoj'sala Bitti 
deva* a Jam. to VaiahnaMSm Some time after his return to 
Snrangam he died, probahlj about tho middle of the twelfth 
centnrj His influence on tho career of Vaishnaiism was 
profound and far reaching, and his place in Indian religious 
history 13 unique Nimharla, who died about 1162 was 
de\oted to tho cult of Krishna and Radha Tliough ho was 
bom in tho Bellarj District ho h\ed mostly near "Mathura 
He commented on tho BrahnM Sutras and adaocated tho 
doctnno oi bhedabheda (lit "differonco without difference ), a 
compromise between monism and dualism Tho lexicographer 
Ke3avas\amin enjojed tbo patronage of Rajanxjall Chola 
. Bhaskamcharya'a StJdhantastramant, composed 

chlrya*' m 1150, represents the highest achio% emont of 
ancient India m Mathematics and Astronomy 
Some regard him as ‘ the piecursor of Newton m the discovery 
of the principle of the differential calculus as well as m its 
applications to astronomical problems and computations 


Art The tendency of art critics in the classificationof 
architectural styles IS to prefer geographical nomenclatme to 
religious or dynastic labels and threo styles are distinguished 
Three Style* — ^ortberD or Nagara (v\ith provincial sane 
ties) Southern or Dravtda and Central or 
Fesara (Dakhan Hoysalaoi Mysore discarding the old term 
Chalukya) the first * cUaractensed by the bulging steeple 
with curvilinear vertical ribs, placed over tho sanctuary and 
fr«!quently reproduced on othei parts of the building t the 
second by "a terraced pyramidal tower and the third 
combining both characteristics and exhibiting peculiarities 
distinguishing it from other styles The sculpture of 
the ago m stone and metal is expressive of Puranio 
and Tantnc ideals glorifying passionless asceticism on 
the one hand and superhuman power and passion 
on the other In so far as it departs from the naturalism 
and humanism of early Indian art, it is condemned by 
Westdm critics but eulogised by some Indian critics as the 


• Macdonell op ext p 149 t Smith Fxne Art pp 114 lo 
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climax of charactensticftllj Hindu art there is however no 
doubt that its appeal can never be wide or oniversaf 

The Brahtnanical and Jain temples of the Chandellas at 
Khajuraho are good examples of the Northern style The 
N th Mahadova temple i« foil of sculptures, some of 
which are of aneroticcharacter At Mahoba have 
been found some Buddhist images — the Buddha, Tara, etc — 
assignable to the reign of Kirtivarmao \\'e have mentiondll 
Udayaditya Paramaraa tempfes at Udayapur and Un The 
Jam temples of white marble on Afount Aba m Rajputana 
“ exhibit masses of sculptored decoration of the most mari el- 
lous richness and delicacy ‘ * Tala sculpture is best represented 
at Nalanda the most famous products being Buddhist bronzes 
and smooth black s/ato images , "even the stone sculpture 
approximates to metal work ” 1 The influence of this school 
extended to Sumatra and Java Some paintings of the Fala 
school Wongingto the eleventh century have survived , they 
show that the traditions established by the famous sculptors 
and painters, Dhiman and Bitpalo of the latter half of the^ 
ninth centurv were intact The best and numerous illustra-* 
tione of the Northern style are found m the Pun Distnct, 
Onasa Bhuhanesvar, ^n and KonaraV The Muktesvara 
temple at Bhuhanesvar has been called " the gem of Ortssan 
art '' The Jagannatha temple at Pun is a little infenflr The 
Sun temple at Konarak belong' to the thirteenth century , and 
IB ' the most renowned achievement of the vigorous Ons'an 
ecbcol of architecture ” The sculptures m all the three places 
are famous, and some of them illustrate completely the postufes 
described m erotic works The sculptures of Bhnbanesgsr of 
about the tenth century illustrate fashionable ways of dressing 
the hair (coiffure) which are “so varied and graceful that even 
the most fashionable cinema stars of Bombay and Calcutta 
may immensely add to their popularity by imitating some 
of them ’ J 

Most of the temples at Anhilvad were destroyed by 
Muslims, and the rums of the Somnath temple are extant, the 


* Smith tM p 127 t Coctaaraswamy, op ci< . p 114 

1 Altetai, op «f p 360 and Plate VlJi 
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abudy ly Datcb and French scholars that has been 
mainly respoi^sible for onr knowledge of fche great Hindu 
&chiQ7emenb m Indonesia and Zndo-China m the ancient 
and mediaeval ages " India has laid her mark on all the great 
Far Eastern countiies some of them received from hei a 
substantial part of their religious and artistic culture, and 
others are indebted to her for their veij existence as emhsed 
states Among the latter, Indochma comes foremost . 
Ancient Indochina was tiuly, as ta,r as religious and politz 
cal institutions are concerned, a daughtei of India This 
daughter, cut off at an early date fiom bet home, has been in 
the course of centuries forgotten bs her mother ’ * We 
shall pursue separately the history down to AD 1200 of 
, Sumatra(Suvarnadvipa) Java (Yavadvipa), Bali, 

and” Ind'o Borneo, Afalaj'a, Siam, Cambodia (Eamboja) and 
Ckina Southern Annam (Champa) , the first four con 
stitute Insuliodia and the last four (together 
with Burma), Indo China*, the first three and a large part of 
the fourth belong to the Dutch t^a> , a part of the fourth 
and of Malaya«to the British and the last two to the French, 
the sixth being mdepeudent. and the first four, though isli^ds 
now, were once a part of the continent of Asia, according to 
som| scholars The term Suiamadvipa is given a widei 
dcnotajiion by some who take it as ej non j-mous with Mala j asia 
or Insulmdia and Malajat The inhabitants of Malajasia 
Eibnologf before its colonisation bj the Hindus were 
Negritoes and the Malaj’S, the latter racial ele 
ment being predominant The Mala) language belongs to a 
gioup called Malabo Polynesian or better Austronesiau , 
the >Ialays ongmahj lived on the borders of China but about 
1000 B C Were driven into Indo China bj the Chinese Thej 
migrated to Malaj'asia about 500 B C But some scholars hold 
that they are raciallj connected with the Mundas and other 
related tribes of India and speak of them as having migrated 
from India towards the east and south east in consequence of 
the Dra vidian and Ar>an invasions of India In other words 


* L. Fmot* ifindu Kinjdvms m Indochina The Indian Hu 
torieal Quartet-hj {1925) p 599 

t R. C Majumdar SHcamadiijxi Part I (1937) p 43 



CHAPTER IX. 

INDIAN ENTERPRISE ABROAD 

SECTION I INTRODUCTION 

The foundation of Hindu Liugdoms m the Indian oi 
Malay Archipelago (East Indies Indonesia oi Insulmdia) an^ 
Indo China is an important chapter m earl> 
Foliowi^b Indian Historj It follotred m the irate of 
ihe**FUg ^ peaceful commercial lutetcourss nhich contn 
bufced not only to the material prosperit} of India 
but also to the dissemination of her religion and culture 
and to the amalgamation of Hindus with other races 
resulting m the development of a composite cnilisation with 
Indian elements dominating for a long time The establish 
meat of Hindu kingdoms abroad did not give use to imperial 
control from India whose colonial expansion was to some 
extent on the lines characteristic of the ancient Greeks 
Greater Impenalistn developed in the nevi Hindu states 
• Indie but was confined to the colonial zone tliough 
An^ogoui occasionally it clashed with Indian andSinhalese 
jj^jj****' powers We can speak of Greater India m the 
** sense in vrhich modern historians refei to Gi'eatei 
Hellas or Greece in the period of class cal antiquitj The 
spread of Indian religion and culture consequent on commer 
cial penetration was accelerated b> the growth of political and 
imperial power, and tlius Indian script language (Sanskrit) 
ideas beliefs customs and manners obtained currency in fl e 
lands annexed to cn ilisation and progress b> Hindu meiclrints 
missionanee, soldiers and political adionturers 
about fifteen centuries fiom about the 
CuUu«** beginning of the Chnstian era Indian enter 
prise ejected a great ebange m the fortunes of 
Insulmdia and Indo-Ghina and subsequentb submitted to the 
onslaught of Islamic and other powers Indian civilisation 
was Braduallj dominated hi other elements and Indian 
tradition was broken except in Siam and Bah which continue 
to bo largolj Indian m culturo ov cn todij * In the otbo^ 

regions which bj<T b<v>n Tn<1i<in hftfnrrt ifc IS *H’f‘biioolog[cal 
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study by Dutch and French scholars that has been 
tuainly responsible for our knowledge of the great Hindu 
achiQvement in Indonesia and Indo China in the ancient 
and mediaeval ages " India has laid her mark on all the great 
Far Eastern countries some of them received from hei a 
substantial jiart of their religious and artistic culture, and 
others are indebted to her for their very existence as civihsed 
gtates Among the latter, Indochina comes foremost . . . 
Ancient Indochina was tiuly, as far as religious and politi- 
cal institutions are concerned, a daughter of India This 
daughter, cut off at an early date from her home, has been in 
the course of centuries forgotten bj hei mofchei ”* We 
shall pursue separately the history down to A D 1200 of 
. Sumatra (Suvarnadvipa), Java (Yavad\npa), Ball, 
an^d'* ind^ Borneo, ilalaja, Siam, Cambodia (Kamboja) and 

China Soutbecn Annam (Champa) , the first fom con- 

stitute Insuliadia and the last four (togetbei 
With Burma), ludo China*, the first three and a large pait of 
the fourth belong to the Dutch today , a part of the fourth 
and of MaIaya<to the British, and the last two to the Eiencb 
the sixth being independent . and the first four, though isli^ds 
now, were once a part of the continent of Asia, according to 
Some scholars The term Suvamadvipa is given a wid.ei 
denotation by some who take it as sy nonymous with Llalay asta 
or Insulmdia and Malajaf The inhabitants of Malay asia 
Ethnology before its. colonisation by the Hindus were 
Negritoes and the Malay s, the latter racial ele 
ment being predominant The Malay language belongs to a 
group called Malay o Polynesian, or better Austronesiau , 
the Malays originally lued on the borders of China, but about 
1000 B C were driven into Indo Cbma by the Chinese They 
migrated to Malay asia about fiOO B C But some scholars hold 
that they are racially connected with the Mundas and other 
related tnbes of India and speak of them as having migrated 
from India towards the east and south east in consequence of 
the Dra vidian and Ary an invasions of India In other words, 


, Fmot# ffindu Kingdoms in Indochina The Indian //«• 

loricalQiiarierly (1925). p 590 

t R, 0 Majumdar Siitiimaclrtpa Part I (1937) p 43 
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the Hindu colonisation of MaJayasia in the last centunes B G 
was the second stage in Indian colonisation which had started 
m the pre-hiatone period Further the term Mala^ is 
connected with the Indian tribal name Mala^a As regards 
_ „ the civilisation of Malayasia on the eve of the 

Hindu colonisation, the inhabitants of Java 
** * were more civilised than those of the neighbouring 

regions and islands who were m a primitive phase of culture, 
they bad made substantial progress m industry and navigation 
combined with the rudiments of astronomy, though some 
would add a few more items to this list ; 

SECTION I! SUAAATRA 

Early History Though the largest of the islands of 
Insulindia after Borneo Sumatra has now a population of 
only about 6 millions whereas Java (about one fombh of 
Sumatra m size) is inhabited by about fort> two luilhons The 
history of Sumatra begms with its colonisation by the Hindus 
in the third or second centuryBC The kingdom of Sn Vijaya 
(PaJ^embang South East Sumatra), though probably existing 
as an independent political unit from the fourth century \ D , 
became prominent only m the seventh centurj Inscriptions 
of 683, 684 and 666 show that under Sn Jayanasa, aBuddTiiat, 
Sn Vijaya was a great political power, which had 
the Sevchth Malayu (Jambi, Sumatra) and the 

Century neighbouring island of Banka and was organising 
an expedition against Java (686) I tsmg the 
Chinese testifies from his personal knowledge fo 

the political and commercial importance of Sn Vna^a 
towards the close of the seventh century, and to its fame as a 
centre of Buddhist learning He stayed there for six months, 
studying Sanskrit grammar He observes The Buddhist 
(Mahayanist) pnests number more than 1000 uhose minds 
are bent on learning and good practices They investigate 
and study all the subjects that exist just as m the Middle 
King lorn (India) ’ Dbannapala “the Vice-Chancello^’ of 
Nolanda, visited Sumatra early in the seventh century Sn 
Vijaya held diplomatic relations with China between 695 and 
742, if not earlier, and bad conquered Malaya by 776 
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The Sailendra Empire. One mscnption horn 
Malaya and two from Java, dated 775, 773 and 782, establish 
the TKissession of JIalaya, Java and Sumatra by the Buddhist 
Sailendra dynasty , the last record mentions Indra Sailendra 
and the others, the name of the dynasty Therefore, in the 
last quarter of the eighth century, the Sailendra Empire mnst 
have been an accomplished fact But the origin of that 
VQpire and its metropolis are nob definitely known A few 
scholars think that the ancestral home of the Sailendras was 
probably Kalinga and that therefore Insulmdia came under 
foreign domination The capital of the empire 
lU On* n located in Java on the ground that the 
greatest imperial monument was erected at 
Baiahudur or Borobudur in Java, Malaya is also suggested 
as the nucleus of that empire But most scholars hold that 
the Sumatran Kingdom of Sn Viiaja developed into the 
Sailendra Empire, which included not only Insulmdia bub also 
lu Extent s-nd Cambodia, and perhaps Champa for 

a short time The Nalanda inscription of Deva* 
pala (81&~8 j 4^ of Bengal and Bihar, dated m his last regnal 
year (854), mentions two Sailendras— Balaputradeva and iiis 
father Saniaragra\ira The extensive and prosperous naval 
empye continued intact till about the middle of the ninth 
century, but between 869 and 879Carobodia and Java became 
independent Still the Sailendras continued to be the greatest 
imperial and commercial power till the end of the tenth 
centurv About 990 the aggressions of Java against them were 
successful in the beginning but failed fmallj about 1003 We 
hav e seen the amicable and hostile relations between the Cholas 
and file S \ilendras in the first quarter of the ele\ enth centurj . 
_ The triumph of the former about 1025 vs'as a 

Sreat blow to the latter, and the struggle between 
Chol«f the two naval empires continued intermittently 
and indecisively throughout that century The 
existence of the Sailendra Empire with 16 dependencies in 
the twelfth century is vouched for by Chinese records, and its 
distnqpaborment occurred in the followung century As 
Insulmdian studies are now m their infancy, the genealogy 
and chronology of the Svilcndras are in many respects unccr- 
, tain, and it is from Pala and Cbola inscriptions that somC' 
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<lcfmjto intomiatioQ l>con Rleanod In sho»t wa have 
rnoro tfieonc^ than facta &I>oot tlio great InJoneaian Hrafiro 
v,as in a l»Rh RtatQ ot cfUciet\c> from tUo ejghtUd<i'?:u 
to the tivcUth conVur5*. Tho Sailomlms were ^Iaha)•antst<^, 
anil tljcir jialronaRo of nuJiIhint religion and 
learning n clear from their conooctions nith 
Kalanda and Negapatam and from the fact that 
Atisa of tho Vil ramaeila Umaersit} studied Duddhism foe 
al»ut ten 1 cars m Sumatra in tho cloiontli centurj Thoir 
contnhutions to art are found in Jam and lielong to ' tho 
Sumatran pcrioil of Jaianeso hi3tor>,*' and this is ono of tho 
flurprisca of Insuhndian research. Tlio identification of Yava* 
dvipa {Ja\a) iMth Sumatra bj a fowacholars has added to tho 
incertitudes of tho hi9tor> of Sumatra and Jaia 

SECTION HI JAVA 

Western Java Jaia is tho most populous region of 
Insuhndia, famous for the productuit> of its soil, and its 
namo Yavadiipa or " harJoj island ' is s^-oificaot The 
reference to King Pei avarman of Java m A D 182 m the 
Cluneso records is ado^luate proof of the Hindu oecupatioa of 
that island in tho second ccntur> Diplomatic relations with 
China were maintained m the second, third and 'fifth 
centuries Fa hien, on his mU) hack to China ’staged 
In Java for file months lo 414 and witnessed th^ dominance 
of Brahmanism and the insignificanco of Buddhism there 
But, soon after his departure from Java, Gunaiarman, a prince 
monk of Kashmir, converted tho king and bis mother to Bifd 
dhism and proceeded to China m 424 Some Sanskrit inecnii- 
tions near Bata\ia(Westom Java) mention King Purnai annan, 
Ilia e-^cavation of a canal in bis tw^at^ second regnal > ear, and 
Ins gift of ono thousand cows to Brahmans thus proving the 
existence of aBrahmanical kingdom m Western Java, and those 
records maj bo assigned to tho fifth or sixth centurj . Diplo- 
matic relations with China continued, and Chinese evidence 
refers to a queen of Java m 675 ^ 

Central Java A Sanskrit inscription ayignable to the 
-seventh csDturj contains tho sym^fs of Siva and V/sbau, and 
•shows the prevalonco of Brahmanism m Central Java In the 
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eighth centor> ato'e the kingdom of Mataram (Central 
TTie King- Jaia) and King Sanjaya’s jnscnptjon in 
dofiof Sansknt, dated Saka 654 {\ D 732), descnbos 
M*ur«in Jjjjjj great eoimueroi^ "He was a Saj%‘a who 
mstalled a Siia/injfi, and hi« record in\o'kes Siva Brahma 
and Vishnu and states that his father ruled like Manu , theso 
derails are proof positive of the estahhshment of Hindu civih- 
i»tion in Central Java From his inscription it is inferred 
that his family must ha\o bclongcil to South India Some 
regard him as the founder of the Sailendra dynasty, hut this 
opinion 13 not shared by many scholars \n inscnption of 
760 mentions the temple and stone imago of Agastya 

The Sailendra Period The period from 778 to 879 
Witnessed the inclusion of Java in the Sailendra Empire and 
dunng that century the Javanese dynasty of Wataram seems 
to have retired to Eastern Java Under the Sailendras Java 
attained greatness and splendour in art The Sj\a temples of 
the Diesg plateau are characterised by a sobriety and dignity 
vvhich reminds us of the Indian temples of the Gupta period * 
Chandi Kalasafi (temple ativalasan Central Java) dedicated 
to the Mahayamet Goddess Tara m 778, is the first Buddlfist 
temple m Java Chandi Borobudur and other edifices in its 
• neighbourhood situated in the Ivedu plain 

BwfasLr (Central Java), belong to the greatest period of 
Indo Javanese (mostly Indian and partly Java 
nese) art I The Boiobudur ( the many Buddhas , other 
explanation are given, and the significance of the name is not 
quite clear) monument which may be assigned to tho penod, 
750—850 13 a hill m nine stages (nine terraces), an epic in 
stone the most vionderful Buddhist stiiprt m the world It 
contains about 2 000 has reliefs or stone pictures two miles 
long if they are placed contmoously side by side illustrating 
the life of the Buddha as described in the Sansknt Lalitavistara 
As the pilgnm ascends the monument he gets the impression 
of a spmtual ascent, the lower parts are rich in decoration, 
whereas the upper portions are plain and unadorned, indicat- 


* Majarodat op c\i Part II (1938) p 17G 
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Jlendufc near Borobudur coatams an image of AraJokitesvara, 
^bich challenges compansoa \nth the best Gupta sculpture 
Still It IS to be remembered that Buddhist art was a paren 
thesis in the de\elQpme’nt of Brahmanical art which preceded 
and followed it m Java Therefore, though the subject is Bud 
dhist ' as a whole the PaUa\a and Chola sculpture is neapec 
to the Javanese work *’ Dr A K Coomaraswamj observes 
‘ The rich and gracious forms of these reliefs bespeak sr 
infinitely luxurious rather than a profoundly spiritual or 
energised etpenenco There is liero no nervous tension no 
concentration of force to be compaied asith tViat which so 
impresses the obsera er at Ankor Wat Borobudor is like a 
ripe fruit matured in breathless air , the fullness of its 
forms IS an expression of static wealth, rather than the 
volume that denotes the outwanl radiation of power Tn 
the last analysis. Borobudiir is a monument of Sailendra 
culture rather than of Buddhist devotion t Dr V A Smith 
notes ’’Acectam uaiformity of cfTcmmacy characterises the 
forms as it does some of the much earlier compositions of 
Gandhara ’ t • • 

^ The Restoration Period Tlio overthrow of the 
Sailendra supremacy m Java lesuUed in the restoration of the 
Saiva dynasty of Sanjaya which continued m Ccntral*and 
Eastern Java til! about 937, the last member of it l>eing 
Wawa. Therefore this dynasty held Central Java from 732 
to 927, for nearly two centuries including the period of Us 
sulxirdination to the Sailendras The restoration period, 
879 — 927, witnesseil the erection of many Bra^i 
Priiinb»n«n temples the greatest of them lining a 

group of eight temples at Ijanv Jongrong (I'ram 
hanan. Central Java), sMth the largest Sivn tcmplo m tho 
centm and othera deilicatcil to Bralinia and \ ishnu Theia 
* ethfices on tho lull are on Iho stupendous scale of Borohudur, 
not far from I'ramhanan, and their sculptures illustrate the 
Jiamayona Tlie PramlKinan reliefs are if anything superior 
to those of Borohudur, and ctrtimly more dramatically coti 
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celled, and the aspect; of the ahiines, deopifce then rich 
ornament, is more masculine *’* Borobudur and Prambanan 
may*be regarded as playing the classical and romantic loles m 
Literature ^“^0 Javanese art The Restoration Period fur 
ther saw the beginnings of Old Javanese (called 
KaM by olier wnters) Literature, a Sanskrit lexicon, Amara 
mala, was translated, and one of the masterpieces, the Hainan 
f nna, departing m some respects from the original of Valmiki, 
IS assigned to this period, though some would regard the 
eleventh or thirteenth centuij as the age of its composition 
Eastern Java About 927 Eastern Java came under 
Smdokwho ruled ovei the valley of the Brantas iivei He 
was a Saiva, and Tantric Buddhism existed in Java His 
daughter who followed him on the throne about 947 was a 
Buddhist Dharmavamsa brought the island of Bah under 
his aubhonby He puisued an aggiessire policy against the 
Sailendra Empue Bis initial success about 990 was nullified 
by' his failme about 1003 His reign ended m 1007 with a 
calamity, the nature of which is not clear He patronised the 
translation about 996 of the Mahabharata into Old Javanese 
and bbe composition of a legal treatise named Stvasnsana 
Hts son in law Airlangga (1019— >1042) established his power 
in f019 after many ncissitudes of fortune and became 
euprem'ein Java by 1035 He executed some iriigation works 
and encouraged trade and commeice During his reign a 
famous image of Vishnu, supposed to be the portrait of the king 
himself, was made, and his protege Kanva wrote the great 
Ofd Javanese classic, Arjiinainalta about 1035 He abdicated 
m 1942, but continued to exeicise loyal functions His 
last act was the division of the kingdom between his two 
Ti, V western portion with its capital at 

dom *of' Kadin (Kedin, Eastern Java) developed into the ♦ 
Kadin leading kingdom of Java mthe twelfth century 
’ Under King Jayavarsha flourished Triguna the 
author of the Krtshiiayana, dealing with the abduction of Ruk 
mint by Krishna, which was written about 1104 During the 
roign of Kamesv ara I (1116 — 1130), or probably Kamesvara II 


• CoomanswaiDj Ibxd p 20G 
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(1185), the poem SmaradcOiafta, treating of tie burning of 
Cupid by Siva, ^vas composed by Dbaimaya. The next ruler 
(1135 — 1157) Jayabhaya 8 protege Sedah produced in 115? the 
great poem Bharatav^ddha, which was completed by Panulub- 
With the defeat of Knbajaya »n 1322 the kingdom of Kadin 
, ,, . came to an end, bub during the last 50 years of its 

IuGr«atn«*5 , . t 

existence, it was the greatest power m Java, 
and Bah, Borneo and other eastern islands weie subordinate tc- 
it It possessed a lespectable navy and was active commer- 
cially, and it may be regarded as the precursor of the mighty 
Javanese Empire of Maiapahit, near Kadin, in the fourteenth 
century. The twelfth century is a gieat age m the history of 
Java, a period of preparation for ’* the golden age ” (fourteenth 
century) It witnessed the development of ‘ a national 
Javanese culture, based indeed on the old Indian tradition, 
but Indonesian in essence, idiomatic m expression, and in the 
truest sense of the word, original. The Javanese language 
had become a fitting vehicle of classic epic literature”* But, 
in the field of art, there is no conspicuous achievement to record 
m Eastern Java ducmg the twelfth century One. interesting 
fe^lur© of Javanese social life is that women enjoyed a higher 
status than in India 1 

SECTION IV BAU AND BORNEO 
Bali. Ball is a small island with nearly one million 
inhabitants It lies to the cast of Java, only a narrow sheet 
of waterof about a mile and a half m width separating the 
two islands Its people continue to be Hindus, divided mto 
four castes, even today Its piecemeal annexation to the 
Dutch East Indies was completed in 1911, thouglF the 
Dutch paramountcy had been acknowledged by it in 
1839 In 1908 the hist Hindu prince attempted 
to assert bis independence , even after his 
»nd a failure, he refused to surrender and died sword 

Mmd in hand along with bis family It was the spirit 
of the people that prevented the triumph of 
Islam in their tmy home.though much greater powers had 
Ruecumbed to its onslaught The early liistpry of Bah is 
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unknown.btifc Chinese records throw some light onPoli (identi- 
fied with Ball with^omo probability) in the sixth and seventh 
centftries Kaundinya is mentioned as the name of the dynasty 
tmling over it, and an embassy was sent to China in 518. 
About 616 the king wasa Kshatnja Tho diplomatic relations 
with China were continued ‘Itsing refers to tho prevalence 
of Bnddhism m Bali Therefore the Hindmsation of Bah must 
bo dated earlier than the seventh century The stone and copper- 
plate inscnptions of the isJand from the eighth centurj m the 
Old Balinese language testify to its colonisation directly from 
India and not by Javanese Hindus The first historical ruler 
was tjgraseim, two of whose dates are known — 915 and 933 A 
queen was reigmng about 983. After the conquest of Bah by 
Java towards the close of the tenth century, its culture was 
influenced by that of its conquerors Its political subordina- 
tion continued m the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but it 
became independent m the thirteenth century after the 
extinction of the Javanese Kingdom of Kadin 

Borneo * Borneo the largest island m Insulmdia is 
about eight times the size of Java but its population at itre* 
sent is about three millions It must have been colonised by 
the Hindus m the early centunes of the Christian era as their 
cmhsation was well established m the island about A D 400, 
tfie probable date of the Muara Kaman (Kutei or Kotei Bis 
Yupa Borneo) inscriptions in Sansknt 

ln*eriptionf On stone Sacrificial pillars {ynpas), which were 
» .1 erected in connection with a bahusuvania by 

Mulavarman who presented the Brahmans with 20 000 cows. 
The ^jtipa records mentioning him and his father and grand- 
father, Asvavarman and Kondunga, prove the firm establish 
' ment m Borneo of Brahmanism with its characteristic 
sacrifices In a cave at Kombeng (Eastern Borneo) have been 
found tho remains of a wooden temple and stone images of 
Siva and Buddhist 'gods, probably belonging to the fourth 
century. The archaeological finds in "Western Borneo as well 
tell the same stor}' oi the eoJwusafcon ol tie island duectly 
from India,, j^thout the intervention of Java During the 
subsequent centuries our knowledge of Borneo is confined to 
• the references m Chinese records to its Hindu civilisation and 
B 25 , 
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According to tradition Kanndmja a Braliman was the firat 
Lmg About 24o an embassj was sent to an Indian king 
called Murunda v, ho returned tl a compliment bj ^sending 
bis representatne to Funan In the fourth centurj'another 
Kaundinja is aaid to ha\e improved the moral tone of the 
kingdom m which Brahmanism and Buddhism pre\ ailed In 
the following century Jajft\arman (484 — 514) sent two 
embassies to China Towards the close of the sixth century 
the extensive kingdom of Funan which had been in existence 
for about 500 j ears maintaining a naaj ^was o\erthro\sn bj 
the vassal state of Cambodia 

SECTION Vt CAMBODIA 

Dynastic History Funan and Cambolia weie coIo 
msed by Hindus at the same time first centurj A D and the 
Khmers of Combodia became gradually Hmduised Tho 
mythical founder of tlia ro>al line was Kambu Sva>ambhu\a 
and his descendants were known as Ivambujas Hence the 
name Eamboia oi Cambodia Srutavamian is regarded as tho 
first historical* I mg and his successor Sreshthavanaan 
founded Sreshthapura the capita! Budravainnan (about 670) 
18 much eulogised m the losciiptions of Cambodia and his 
courhphysicians were two specialists m Aynneda the brothers 
Brahmadatta and Bralimasimha Saivism aud \aishnavi8ra 
made steadj progiess It was undei Bha\a 
^ manY*^ V arman I (a^ut o90) who seized the throne of 

Cambodia that it became jndependent and 
stepped into the place of Funan which had been conquered bj 
his brothel Chitiasena Ho assumed the title of Mnharajadht~ 
raja "founded a new capital at Bhavapura and patronised 
Saivism and ^al8h^all9m He was devoted to the worship of 
the Stvalinga four of which were erected Indian literature like 
the Hamayana the Maliabharata and the Pinunas was popula 
used and recitations of these texts were organised The 
•conception of Simbhu 'Vishnu (Hard ara) developed All this 
shows the rap d progress of Brahmanism in Cambodia 
TJndea the next ruler (604 — 627) Mahendravarman (knovra 
before his accesaion to tbe throne as Chitiasena wl o had 
■overthrown Funan) were established friendlj lelations with 
•the neighbouring Hindu kingdom of Champa hia inscription of 
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BTjddhism Still the dominance of the fits*’ cnlt is abundantly 
clear The Hmdmsation of the indigenous popnlatiofl was a 
remartable success. There were also minor Saiva secte like 
the Pasapatas Linga worship was prominent Gods were 
named after the kings Besides the worship of Harihara and 
of the iittja of Siva Vishnu Ganapati Parvati eta were 
venerated There was the custom of offering books and slaves 
to gods In connection with Siva worship manj South 
Indian works were prevalent m Cambodia I^rtber in'cnp- 
tions mention a number of treatises and sflstras the Vedas the 
Pamajana the Mahabkarata Paninis grammar the ildha 
bhashya Snsruta Samhita Vedanta Yoga Njaja the 
Arthasnslra and the Dharmasastra In short Hindus and 
Khmers became one people and a distinctive Indo-Khmer 
culture de\eloped though the cmlis-vtion of India was 
the predominant partner Cambodia adopted Hindu ideas 
political social and cuPural though local modifications were 
ineMtahle 

SECTION VII CHAMPA 

i 

r Political History The kingdom of Champa eorres> 
ponds to Southern innam (Preach Indo*China the 
name ^nnam orginated jn the eleventh and tvjeltth 
centuries) to tie east of Cambodia anl between it apd the 
coast of the South China Sea— the coastal temtorj south of 
Hue The Hindu occupation ol the region must have lieen 
cffec*etl earlier than the second century \ D when the firs*- 
dynasty of Cliampa was founded by ^uth Indians though 
a^o^thcm Indian name was given to the CQlon> The mdi 
fcnous Twpulation ‘he Clams l>elongs to the 
Pobnesian racial group Tl c firs* ruler known tohistorj Sn 
Mara starred his line abon‘ AD 190 the capital of the king 
doTi was In Irapura in the province of Amarava‘i or Northern 
Cl ampa The undated Vochan inscription of 
^In^r****" successor m Sansknt and in a script similar 
lion** to *ha* of Bulradaoian IsGirrsr record (AD 
150) 15 assigned to the third cen‘urj ^Tenco 
It IS the earlies* Sansknt op graph in Insuh^ia and Indo* 
China the yupa inscnp ions ofMul&vamian of nornco belong 
ing,tQ.ahan-‘ VD 4JVk Tlh/ira. Ajv/d.va. tn/bajj. 
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ruling over Champa The first dynasty established Hindu 
civilisation in the countrj of the Cbams, and the Vocban ms 
cnptjon IS generally treated as a Hindu record, thongh some 
scholars* iroold regard it as a Bnddhist document 
on the ground that the sentiments expressed m it are like those 
of Asoka He said (the following) words beneficial to the 
people in the midst of his own kinsmen, after having satisfied 
Jiis sons, brothers and kinsmen by enjojungwealth in common 
with them whatever silver, gold, movable and immovable 
property and stores that I possess, all that I consecrate to 
those who are dear and near to me ’ t About 340, m conse- 
quence of usurpation, the second dynasty was established, and 
Bhadravarman (380 — 413) assumed the tit^e of 
Bhsdravftr Dharma Maharaja, patronised Saivism, and bmlb 
at Mison a temple to Siva named Bbadresvara 
after him His son Gangaraja is recorded to have gone to 
Northern India and enjo> ed the sight of the Ganges, " perhaps 
the only instance in which we find an Indian colonist profes 
sing the Brahmanical faith going to India on a holy pilgnmage' t 
His abdicatioo^fed to the change of succession, and dnnng the 
period of the third <lynasty(420— 528) there were tronbles tjpm 
China Rudinvannan I the first member of the fonrth djTiasty 
('529 — 757), IS described as a Brahma Ksbatni-a His son and 
successor, ^mbhuTOrman, fled m consequence of an m\a5ion 
b> the‘Chmese who are said to have earned away 1350 Bud 
dhist workf On the withdrawal of the latter, he returned to 
his kingdom and restored the Bhadresvara temple which had 
«rffere«l from hre during his father s reign The fifth dymasty 
rftled from 75S to 859 , its capital was Virapura in the pro- 
vinoe of Panduranga or Sonthem Champa. The Sailendras 
raidoil the coast of Champa between 774 and 787, plundenng 
and destroying temples bnt the rulers of Champa soon re 
covered from the blow and continued their teropJe-building 
activities Images of Siva, Sankara Naray ana, Ganapati and 
Bhagava*! were installed Indravannan 11 of tho sixth 
djTsasty (8G0 — 900) with his capital at Indrapura, worshipped 
the Buddha his inscnption o f Saka 797 (k D 876) records 

• Elio.onyi* 1 r ni.pp 303 and 3a«-3s 
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his foundation of a Buddhist mona 6 tei 3 His son Ja\asmiiia 
„ varman I and his general Sn acharj a patro 

aravarmsn Saivism Haraiarman of the seventh 

djTiasty^ (900 — 986) ^vas a student of the Sis S\ steins of 
Hindu PhilosopbN and of grammar Hindu and Buddhist He 
■was devoted to the cult ot Bbagavati vfhosc majestic image 
erected bj h>m ^3 removed to Cambodia b> Bajendravarman 
in 945 The Annamites plundered and destroyed 
InyM*on* Indrapura the capital of Champa in 982 The 
eighth dj-nastj (999 — 1044) was founded bj 
the usurper Indravarman ^ (989 — 999) whose capital 

was Vijaja m the provmco of the same name 01 
Central Champa His successor transferred the capital 
to Indrapura in 999 In 1044 there was another Anna 
mite invasion which resulted in the extinction of the 
eighth dynastj The first member of the nest dvuastj 
(1044 — 1074) suppressed the rebellion of Southern Champa m 
1030 Dunng the reign ot Rudravarman HI (1061 — 1074) 
there was a third Annamite invasion in 1069 and Champa was 
reduced to auarchj Hanvarman HI of the ^tenth d^mastj 
(1(H4 — 1139) defeated the Annaroites and the Cambodians 
ana rehabibtated the bngdom of Champa and its capital 
Indrapura Hia death in 1080 was followed bv the self 
immolation of four of his queens and the disruption ot the 
kingdom consequent on the accession to the throne of a boj 
prince Jaya Indravarman IH (1139 — 1144) of the eleventh 
dynastywasa worshipper of the Buddha Siva and\ishnu and 
bis war with Cambodia ended m bis death During the period 
of the twelfth dynastj { 1149 — 1318) Champa was decisirrfj 
defeated and partitioned bj Cambodia in 1192 and comphitelj 
annexed in 1203 Though it became independent in 1220 it 
suffered from the attacks of the Mongols between 1278 and 
1285 and ultimatelj succumbed to the Annamitesm 1316 

Religion and Culture The \armans of Champa 
(divided into three provinces — Amaravati \ 1 ja 3 aand Pandu 
ranga) ruled for more than 1000 years The Chams became 
Hmduised and Champa was substantially transformed into 
a Hindu country not onij in rebgion and cultifre but also in 
customs and manners In most respects the process of 
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transformation ma> be hkenwl to that undergone bj Cambodia 
Saivism was the dominant creed, but there was no conflict 
between it and Vaislmansm, and Buddhism occupied a 
sobordmate position. The four Hindu castes pre^ailed,and 
their ngiditj was tempered bj inter caste marriages, i»artt- 
cularlj betr\een Brahmans andKshatnjas But Hindu ideas 
could not 0 % ercomo the Cham class sj stem and the matriarchal 
law of inhontanco Various branches of Sanskrit Literature 
were cultivated V’olmao mentioned the Shaddarsanos or 
Siv S\ stems of Pbilosophj, and grammar, Hindu and Buddhist. 
References are found in Cliatnpa inscriptions to the 
64 ialut idj/ns (fine arts), astrologa, i)/mrmnsas/rnr ofKamda 
andBhargaaa, Pnranartha (djnastic annals), and stones of the 
Indian epics Tlio art of Cliampa is inferior to that of 
Cambodia or Java In connection with tbe images of Sna 
the popular form was tho Unya of the ordinarj t>pe, 
though the mukhdltuga and Nataraja tvpos are found m 
Cliampa Tbe Bhagaaati cult enjoaod miicb populant> A 
few good images of Vislinu and tlio Buddiia ^^e^o produced, 
and Ganapati^locs not scorn to haaobocn a faaounto god 
"Though good mutators, tbo\ (tbe artists of Cliampa) wfre 
not crentu e artists, so tliat their productions bocamo intenor 
in qualit> and lacked oxprcssuencss and gracefulness 
S^TION VIII INDIA'S INTELLECTUAL SOVEREIGNTY 
\Yo ha\c seen the influence of India on cstern \sia and 
Lurope Though it was not great on incimt Bg>Tt. Chris 
„ tian inonastici'im was modified h\ it to bomo 

and Ilctcrodoa Chnstniiit) Jicncfitcd tvrn 

Ewjope more, and most of all NcoPlatnnicni Tbe, 
Sufis of Arabia and Persia imbibed tbe ^ edantist 
teacbmg But Indian influence did not touch tlio loots of 
European cnahsation, and ^oroastnanisni and Ic’ani were 
opposed to the infiltration of Hindu idcis m Ptrsiaand Arabia 
Thus in Western Asia and Europ^it was ' Rpomdic and exotic 
EaiiemAaSa Rut m Eastern Asia tbo influence of India has 
been notable in extent, strcngtli and duration "f 
Vn iiVas' ern Asia, insular anij corilmental, Tmlta a 
cultural role w as predominant, similarly m Cejlon, Burma 
• JbuJ, j> iia 
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and Tibet and m the las* coimtrs the Mongols came into con 
tact Tvitb Indian civilisation In Chins Korea and Japan, 
Indian cultural influence appears as a lajer superimposed on 
Chinese<culture ^etno* a mere veneer In these regions 
Chinese ethics literature and art form the major part of 
mtellectnal life But m all especially m Japan the 
influence of Buddhism has been profound and penetrating 
Buddhism gave them a creed acceptable m different forms to 
superstitious emotional and metaphysical minds it provided 
subjects and models for ar* especially for painting and 
entered into popular life thought and language * We have 
surveyed India s political and intellectual dominance from 
Sumatra to Champa and we shall now sketch the history of 
Ceylon and taken birds eye view of the annals of Indian 
caJtnre in Burma T^bet Central -isia China Korea and 
Japan The great part played by India in the acculturation of 
Eastern Asia from ^(ghanis*an to Japan and from Mongolia 
to Java and Cey Ion is nnquestionable 

SECTION IX CEYLON 

^ Ceylon is known as Lanka and Simhaladvipa in Sanskrit 
Tafflbapanm and Sihaladipa in Pali Ham m Tamil Taprohane 
m Greek and Serendib in \rabic We may dismiss the alleged 
visits of the epic hero Bama and the Buddha to Ceylon as phrely 
legendary and regard the story of Vija’^'a the 
B*C to'sih first king according to the Ceylonese chronicle*. 
Century the traditional account of the spread of 

A D Aryan civiIi*atioa from ISorthern India resulting 
in the amalgamation of the Arvans with ttie 
•indigenous people called the Yakkas The Sinhalese laneuago 
IS related to Pall an 1 the earliest script of Ceylon is dcnvel 
from the Brahrai scrip* Vijaya may bo assigned to the fifth 
century B C though tradition makes him contemporary with 
the Buddha and the foundation of Anuradhapura to tho 
fourth century Tlie first liistoncal ruler was Devanampiya 
Tissa (247 — 207 B C ) the contemporary 
of Asoka who became a Bnddhist thanks to 
the miesion despatched to Ceylon by the latter,* built 
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the Mahavihara monasterj at his capital Anuradhapura and a 
stupa there over the right collar bone of the Buddha and 
planted a branch of theBodhi tree (brought from Bodh Ga 5 a) 
at the capital where it has grown into the oldest "huthenti 
cated tree m the world now existing * The conversion of 
Tissa was followed by the popularity of Buddhism in Cejlon 
During the second century B C the penod of Elara s (Tamil) 
usurpation was characterised by good administration It 

put an end to by Duttbagamani (101 — 77 B C )» 
Duttha and ^^ose national policy ensured the independence 
* nis**”* Ceylon and the revival of Buddhism Bjiiibo 
Iised by the erection of two big stupas The 
reign of Vattagamani witnessed the occupation of Anuradlia 
pura by the Tamils from whom the capital was soon recoveied 
by the king v.ho erected the Ablnyagin stupa there The nest 
Gaiabahu I ^^8 Gaiabahu I (second century 

^ D) the contemporarj of Senguttuvan Chera 
he looms large m tradition and is said to have befriended the 
Cheras and exacted reparation from the Cholas for the liann 
they had iniVcted on Ceylon during the reign of KaiiLala 
Chola Mahasena (fourth century) built stupas and moAas 
tenes and became famous for his activities m connection with 
imjyition and the penod from the fourth centurj to the sixth 
IS regarded as a great tank building age His son Wegha 
Mecbavarn* (352 — 379) established fnendly relations 

with Samudragupta and leceived the Tooth 
Relic of the Buddha fiom Kalinga The next ruler Buddha 
dasa IS said to have provided one physician for everj unit of 
ten Tillages and composed a medical uoik in Sanskrit the 
Sartfrthasangraha The fifth century is noted for the visits 
of Fa hien and Buddhaghosha to Ceylon and the latter 
stabilised Hma>anism m the island To the close of that 
centcr> belong the paintings of Siginja ( Lion hill near 
Polonnaruva) characterised by a penetrating sensualitj m 
good tondition novv m spite of exposure to the open air during 
more than thirteen and a half centuries a reflection of the 
Gupi^v artistic achievement Foreignets resided at Anuradlia 
pura and Ronjan coins of the fourth century are found not only 
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on the coast but also at Siginja The general prospentj ol 
Cejion during the first five centuries of the Christian 
era is clear * 

DurTng the sixth seventh and eighth centuries Ceilon vias 
disturbed by civil l^al•s SimhaMshnu Pallava claims toha\e 
conquered Cevlon and Isarasimhavarman I 
9^*ndl0ih Paiiava restored ManasTirma to the Sinhalese 
en «rie* {;]jronc During the reign of Sena I who ascend* 
etl the throne aliout 820 Anuradhapui-a was sacked by the 
Pandjas hut the tables were turned against them and their 
own country invaded by the Ceylonese niler, Sena IT, who 
sacked 'Maduni From this time Polonnaru\a (southeast of 
Anuradhapura) bocamo the capital About 920 Rajasiraha II 
Pandya took refuge m Ceylon after llio conquest of Madura 
by Parantaka I Choh uho miadcd Ce\Ion but failed to 
achieve his objectuo of seizing the Pandya crown jewels 
About 959 the Cliola general was defeated and killed— “ the last 
success of the Sinhalese for many a long y ear * * MS ith regard 
to the ninth and tenth centuries it may bo said that ‘ on tbo 
whole the general impression left on the mind is one of 
perfty, perhaps more solid than Uial of the superficially more 
linUiant reign of Parakramabaliu I ' f 

Ilajarvja I Chola's annexation of Northern Ccyloqinclu 
dmgPolonnatuxawas implcmcnteil by the Crowning tnumph in 
1018 of bis son and HUccessor, Rajendra I, who 
iVilcrn- ae»?nl the paraphernalia of Pandya royalty 
turki which had l>cen m the keeping of the Ceylon 
ridtr, Mlaliinda M Tins penoil of Chola rule m 
Ceylon wilncs«e<l the ciwtion of many Sana and MmslAava 
temples, the exhibition of tbo mailed fisl In tbo mamtcnanco 
of that rule in spite of attcinpta to Idicrato tbo island was 
characteristic of the policy of Rajadbiraja I andM’irarajcndra I 
M ijayaliahu (1056 — lUl) took aiUantaguof the Chola anarchy 
before the accession of Kulottunga I, Capturwl PolonrVirura 
al^iut 1070 crownftl bimRelf king of Ceylon in 1073, 
and liecamo independent oftht Cl olas Kulo‘tunga I ;nado 
peace with him in I0S9 Mijaynlnbu rcmr'l ^ludlhism with 
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the aid of monks from Pegu and housed the Tooth Belio of the 
Buddha at the capital PaxakTamabahu I or the 
(1153 — ^1186) overcame the internal 
Great ** troubles consequent on the death of YHayabaliu 
and ruled over the whole of Ceylon In 1165 he 
came into conflict vnlh the king of Pegu m connection with 
the elephant trade and sent a naval punitive expedition on 
»iceount of the forcible detention in Pegu of a Ceylonese' 
princess on her way to Cambodia He interfered in the Pandya 
civil war -which broke out about 1169 His general, Lanka 
pnra, triumphed in the beginning but ultimately came to grief 
There were further Ceylonese interventions in Pandya affairs 
and clashes uith the Cholas to whom Parakramabahu gave a 
lot of trouble He did much foi religion he created 
harmony among warring sects, purified Buddhism, and built 
many stw^ios and monasteries He strengthened the defences. 
of Polonnaruva and beautified it with palaces and gardens 
Bis canals and tanks increased the irrigation facilities of 
Oejlon Though his wars and buildings depleted the treasury 
and necessitatlM heavy taxation his glonous reign saw the 
zenith of Sinhalese greatness * Though there is some dohbt 
about its identity, lus statne 11^ feet in height, ‘ one of the 
finest sculptures in Ceylon represents a dignified bearded 
sage reading from a palm leaf book ' t Nissaukamalla (1187 — 
1196) and Kulottunga III Chola claim victories over each 
othei,hut the former seems to haio been m possession of 
Bamesvaram for some time and claims to have invaded the 
Pandya country thrice He appropnates to himself some of 
the achievements of his predecessoi Parakramabahu the Great, 
but ftiere is no doubt that be deserves credit for some public 
works His death was followed by internal troubles and 
political confusion It is to be noted that 1200 is the first 
definitely fixed date m Ceylon history ’ t 

^hough Ceylon was a political dependency of South India 
Culture only for shoit penods, except during the eleventh 
century , it was throughout a cultural appendage 
of Iniifa it was subject to Indian influence from age to 
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age. Wo lia\e mentioned the buildings paintings and other 
Viorks of art The metal imago of PattmulcM (Clia^‘o God- 
tless), rcminiling iis of the da>B of Senguttuv^n C)e*‘a«au(l 
Ga]abahTi I, compares ^cll in ncstbctic i aluo 'Mtii the Indian 
Soltanganj Buddha and is far superior to the 12th cen 
tury sculptures (of Cejion) Tlio drapera, belovr tho naist, is 
aery seneitnelj realised, tho material clinging closcb to tho 
hmhs m Gupta stj le * This sculpturo is conjecturall) assigned 
to tho tenth century. Tho copper images of Hindu gods and 
goddesses, Sai\a and \aishnava, and of Tamil saints liko 
Appar, Sundarar, Sambandar and Manikkaiasagar, are worthy 
of note , ” flomo of tho Satva saints are superior to flij\ Sonth 
Indian examples. but all tho figures oro m Draiidian stylo ’t 
These ha\o been found at Polonnaruia, and are assignable to 
the period lieforo 1300 

SECTION X BURMA 

The Py us and other Tibeto Butman trills of tho 1 Wgo- 
ban race were m occupation ol Upper Burma and the Mens 
or Talaings, a branch of the Jlpn Khmers, in 
^ Loner Burma, about 500 B C Other elements 

like the Slmns, alltetl to the Thai of Siam, contributed later to 
the racial composition of the Burmese B^ about the first 
century A D Indian colonies or influence had been estabbsh- 
ed at Tagaung, Prom© and Thaton, i e , tUrough- 
lo/iuince ®^rnia By the fifth century the last two 

places had became great centres of Saivism, 
Yaishnavism, and Buddhism, Ifabayana and Hina\-ana 

This Indian influence came to Burma from Jsorthe^u 
India overland and from South India by sea In that century 
Buddhagbosha visited Thaton and strengthenetl Hmsyanism 
In the eighth century the Yikrama dynasty ruled over Prome, 
whose fall early m the next century was followed by the fouu 
dation in 8-19 of Pagan neai the junction of the Irrawaddy 
and the Chmdwm The dynast\ founded by Anawrahta 
lasted from 1044 to 1237, when Pagan was 
destroyed by Knblai Klian This dynasty of 
" temple builders made Burma a united kingdom, 
established Hmayanism, ' one of the puicst faiths mankind 
• t CooraaraswTOy, ap ett ,p 1C7 
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has ever known,”* and contributed to the artistic glorj of 
Pagan More than 5000 pagodas or temples can be counted 
from* their rums todaj Most of them are buck edifices and 
•some of them are famous for their sculptures and witll paint 
mgs, illustrating the life of the Buddha and revealing extensile 
Indian influence, which however declined fiom the thirteenth 
century 

* SECTION XI TIBET 

Introduction of Buddhism Till the seventh century 
-k D the people of Tibet lived m tbepre historic stage of civili 
sation and were “rapacious ear ages and reputed cannibals, 
without a written language and followers of an animistic 
and devil-daneing or Shamanisb religion, the Bon, resembling 
»n many waj s the Taoism of China ’ i In that century 
King Sron Tsan Gampo introduced Buddhism into his 
country, and the Tibetan language was made a ^written one 
His Chinese and Nepalese queens were Buddhists who contn 
butedto theconreision of their ro>al husband After hisdeath 
about 650 Buddhism met with local opposition for nearly a 
century King Detsan, acting according to the advice of ins 
j preceptor Santaraksbita invited Padmasam 

, bha^a, both connected ^ith the IJmversitv 

of Nal-^nda, to Tibet in 747, with the result that Lamaism 
was established — ‘ a priestly mixture of Sainte misticism, 
magic and Indo-Tibetan demonolatrj, overlaid b> a thin 
varnish of Mahajuna Buddhism t Padmasambhava receives 
Worship todaj in Tibet as the second Buddha In the 
laSter half of the ninth century King Ralpachan, “the 
Augitetus of Tibet, appointed a number of Indians and 
_ Tibetans to translate the Buddhist scriptures 

Augustus" works of Nagarjuna and other writers 

into Tibetan, and initiated the sjstem of 
recording public events cbronologicalh Atisa, “the Vice 
Chanojllor” of the Yikraroasila Umversit>, proceeded to Tibet 
in 1038 after repeated invitations reformed Lamaism, and 
watched its progress till his death in 1053 Though some of 
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tho cbaittctcnstic features of Lamoism de%elopetl later, like the 
theory of successive incarnations of the Grand Lama m tho 
fifteenth centuiy prayer wheels and the 
Wh^*r ' niani padme hum, seem to ha^o onginated 

** * soon after tho introduction of Buddhism into 

Tibet Tho use of prayer machines or barrels containing 
written prayers JjL .0 * Om mam and turned ronnd by people 
with tho hand and m othci ways like placing them m riveni 
to bo turned by tho cunent is a conspicuous feature of 
Tibetan religious hfo Tbomnwtro is differently interpreted 
ns “ the jewel m tho lotus, or ns an invocation to tho Goddess 
Mnnipadma some percci\ mg Manichaoan influence m it Though 
I^amaism or Tantiic Buddhism was hotTowe<l from India, it 
underwent peculiai transformations in Tibet "Tho extra- 
TibeUn Ari figures of raging fiends which fill 

‘ Tibetan shnnos suggest at first that tho artists 

simph Ixirroued and made more hoiriblo the least civilised 
fancies of Indian sculpture, yet tho majesty of Tibetan architoo- 
turo gives another impression Tho simplicity of its lines and 
' tho solid, spacious walls unadorned by carvjjJg rocajl Eg>T)t 
rafiior than India * 

section XH central ASIA I 

Central Asia mcludO'. tho basins of tho Oxus and the 
Tarim, and tho latter region callwl Chmeso Turkistan, now 
mostly a destrt containing a fow oases, was m ancient times 
“ a receiving and distributing centro of religion and culture. 
Thodiscoacry of the Bower AlanuRcnpt of Rmskrit mediial 
E»plor*li<»n Gupta script m 1891 near Huclm 

^ (fourtli or fifth century A D ) gave a stimulus to 

archaeological exploration, Iwsidcs many prescriptions for 
prolonging life gi\cn by the llucldhist author of that work, tho 
iiijh medfcinal inlue of garlic la atreswl, and tho tnwheal 
authors cinoteil arc Blieda Susruta, etc In 1892 wxs dis 
cohered near Kliotan hy tho 1 rcnch archaeological mission n 
Prakrit lersion of the J>lflmnnip<tda m the Klinroshtln ^enpt. 
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assignable to the secoml centurj \ D Eogular exploration 
was mtiated b> Sir A Stem on behalf of tlio Government 
of Iildia Three expeditions were led by lum m 1900 — 1, 
190S-^, and 1913 — 16 In the meantime, the othor*archaeo- 
logical missions, German, Russian, Japanese and IVench had 
also been working in tlio same region The Manuscripts 
and inscriptions disco\creil are m twelve languages, including 
* TJ, p j languages, one being tbe language of 

* '" * the Sakas and the other called Tokhanan m two 
dialects, prevailing at Kucha and Turfan, — a language having 
closer affinities with Greek and Latin than with the Indo* , 
Iranian languages The materials are palm leaves, birch bark, 
wooden and bamboo tablets leather and paper. Besides 
Buddhist canomcal literature have been obtained frag- 
ments of Sanskrit grammatical and dramatic literature 
including the Sarifnttra-prakarana of Asvaghosha, assign- 
able'^ to the age of Kanisbka Some of tbe monuments 
unearthed are Buddhist slupas, mouastenes, caves with 
wall paintings, and other paintings on silk paper Central 
Asian art reveals the influence of Oandhara and India The 
chief*ceotres of culture were Kashgar, Kucha, Turlan Kholan 
Centre* of (Sanskrit Kustana or breast of the earth) and 
Culture Miran Kumarajiva of Kucha, a Hmayanist 
• and* an encjclopaedia of Indian learning,' was 
the son of an Indian immigrant Completing his studies in 
Kashmir, he returned to Kucha, became a Mahayanist, and 
was taken pnsonei m 383 to China, where he was made 
Director of Education and did splendid work as a translator 
He xjas a lepositoxy of Yedio and Sastraic learning, and his 
cateei shows that China came into intellectual contact with 
India through Central Asia Hinasanisin and Mahayamsm 
tlounshed in Central \8ia in close contact with Zoimstna- 
nism and Chnstiamty 

SECTION XIII CHINA 

'Shongh Buddhism was introduced into China in the fir^t 
centurj \ D .^t became piominent there two centuries latei 
In the fourth century, Kumarajiva of Kucha worked hard 
> in China m an official capacitj, and he is ciedited with 
R 2G • 
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3 000 disciples and 50 extant translations Earlj in the 
fifth century (421), Gunavarman of Kasbrnir proceeded to 
China frgm Java and served Buddhism there by his pamfings 
and translations In the latter half of that century Buddhist 
art developed in 471 a colossal imago of the Buddha was 
made The Emperor Wu Ti (502—549) ‘ the 
of A*ina Asoha of China m the sinceiity of his Bud 
* * dhiat convictions, issued an edict prohibiting 

animal slaugliker Ho donned monastic robes tbrjco and 
lived the life of a monk, eschewing meat and discoursing on 
the Buddhist scriptures Aliout 620 ho received Bodbi 
dbarma the Indian monk, who emphasised dhyana or 
meditation and waxed elorincnt on the futilitj of reading the 
sacred books translating them, ami building temples, 
but the cmpoior was disappointed His mission to 
Slagadha m 539 came back m 546 with n large number 
of manuscripts and with Pataraarlha the biographer • of 
Vasubandhu, who translated thorn m twenty jears Under 
tho Tang (G20— 907) and Sung (960 — 1127) djTiastics.Cliinoso 
art literature and philosophy worck mfluoneed hj 
Buddhism particularly landscape painting dur 
nuenU*" ported of tho latter dynasti. bj tho con 

tcmplativo school founded h> BodhuUii'ma 
” Buddhism not only proiidwl Buhjccts like tlio death* of tho 
Buddha and Kuan Yin tlio Goddess of Mercy, which hold in 
Chinese art thosaroo place as the crucifixion and tho Mailonua 
in Europe and generation after generation haiostunulated tho 
nobicxt efforts of tho Iwsfc painters It also offoiod a craid 
pnd ideals suited to tho artistic temperament piacq^and 
boaul) reigned in its monasteries its doctrine that lilo la ono 
and continuous IS rcflecteil in that loio of nature that sym 
pathetic understanding of plants and animals that intimate 
union of sentiment with Iand«capo which marks {ho liost 
Chinese pictures ‘The great thinker, Chu H«i (1130— 1200) 
who commented ou tho works of Confucius accepted to 
Borao extent tho doctrine of karma, and was influenced hj 
other Indian ideas though ho was tlio cxiwundcr of 
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Neo Confucianism Tho TrtpttaJ>a was pnnted m 972 with 
a preface hy the omparor The oncjclopaedio Chinese 
Tnj^taka represents eight schools of Buddhism and^molndes 
tests on tho SanLhj a and Vaiseshika philosophies and even 
lexicographical works whoso ongmala m some cases cannot bo 
traced in India 

• section XIV. KOREA 

Bnddhism entered Korea towards the end of the fourth 
century* About 450 the doctrine of tho tnratna was esta 
bhshed throughout the kingdom, and by tho middle of the next 
century an ecclesiastical organisation had come mto existonca, 
and a king and a queen had denned monastic robes Buddhism 
flourished m Korea from tho sixth to tenth ccatunes In 
538 a king of Koica sent a statue of the Buddha and 
some Buddhist books to the emperor of Japan m 
order to secure Ins friendship and alhanco with the 
following message “Buddha dhnrwo, the most excellent 
of all laws whfth brings immeasurable beneSt to its believers 
had been accepted m all lands l>ing between 
and Korea 

, SECTION XV JAPAN 

Shotoku (593 — 622), ' the Constantine of Japan,” made 
Buddhism the state religion, secured the serv ices of Korean 
monks to teach astronomj and medicine to Jus 
5apane»e Subjects, and sent Japanese students to China 
Conrtanime learn Buddhism Bodhisena, an Indian 

monk, described as "the Brahman Bishop oT 
Japan," proceeded there from Champa and laboured hard from 
736 to 760 Baring tVuit century Buddhism be 
•nan* Bwho Came firmlj established throughout the countrj 
• Japanese art and philosophy developed under 
Buddhist inQuence Slaoy sects came into existence in the 
ninth cenfeurj , most of them being Mabayanist "Dltimatelj the 
, j * . old animistic religion Shintoism became tians 
"flucnce"* firmed, and the old gods were treated as 
incarnations of the Buddha “ The external 
* influence of Indian thought c^ted a theologj and forms of art 
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resembling those of Indi'v thomoreUmdamentalh stimulating 
influence of a method acting mwaidly enablcil the lapanest. 
genius t9 realise itself in an attitude of aestlietio apprcciStion 
of natural beauty and an art which bcai no evident resein 
blance to anything Indian * 
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BalaSitja— Bhanugupta, 189 
90. 211 2 
Balabarsba, 303 
Balaputrade\ a, 265. 379 
Dala/ramaifann, 251. 
Balavarman, (1) enemj of 
SanmOragupta, 183 (2) of 

Assam, 825 

Balhan=Vallaliba, 273 
Balt, 384 5, spirit of its peo* 
pie, 384 

Pallaljil, 335, II, 331, 836 
Ballalasgna, 317 
Bana, 12, 50, 53, 75 112 126, 
148, 225 30, 232. 236, 

238 41, 249, 258, 262 

289 90 

Banavasi, 218 20, 266, 336 
BinslAera Insci iption, 232 

239 

Bappa, 223 
Barbaricon, 162 
Bardcsanes, 208 
Barth. 360 

Barjgaza 133. 162, 5ee Bitnoli 
Basavci, 331. 

Basilicles, 208 j 
Baiem Jataka, 72 
.Bchistun Inscription, 58 * 


Belitr. 336, 375 
Ben'vres, 42 67 8, 313 4 
Bengal, 95, 260 1, 263 6, 

314 7 

Berar 126, 214 7 
Besnagar Inscription, 129, 
135, 161. 165 
Beta, 333 

Bhadrabahu 45, 78 
Bhadraka, 129. 

Bhadravarman, 391 
Bhadresvara temple, 391. 
Bbaga (bbadra), 129 
Bhagadatta, 263 
Bhagaxad Gtta 24, 141, 1G5, 
292. 301, 372 
Bha<}aintn Ptirana, 199 
Bbngarati cult 296, 392 8. 
Bhagiiatha. (l) Kadamba, 219 
20. (2) Yogi, 281 4 
Bhaja, 171 • 

bUUt, 66. 165. 199, alleged 
Christian mfluenoe on 207 
Bhallafca, 262, 292 
Bhallala Sat aka, 262 
Bhamati, 293 
Bhandarkar, Sir B G , 364 
Bhandi, 226 7 

Bhanugupta = Baladit^ a, 
189 90 

Bharata(Nat^a'>astra1{a^a) 169 
Bharataialm, 75 213 
Bkaratn xenhn 279 
Bbaratoyuddha (Japanese), 
384 

Bbara-vi, 197. 221, 224, 267, 
281,291, 313, 371 
Bhargara, 893 
Bharhat, ^/Kprrs at 1712, 
Bbartrihaii, 240, 252, 290 
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Bhasa. 17, 51, 55, 168 9. 197, 
226, 278, 281 
Bhaskara, 325 
Bhasbara^arya 332, 373. 
Bbasbaradeva, 324-5 
Bbaskara EavivarmaP, 285, 
339 

Bhaskaravarman, 227, 232,263 
Bhasvah, 326 
Bbatarka Sei]apati,252 
Bhatinda, 294 
Bbatti, 252, 290 1 
Bhattiicavya, 252 
Bhattotpala, 369 
Bhavabbuti, 2Q0, 247 
Bhavapura, 887 
Bhavavannan I, 387 , II, 388 
Bbeda, 400 
bhedabheda, 373. 

Bhillamaf 331, 336 
Bhima, (l) epic hero, 281 , (2) 
Shahi.294 322,(3)1. 274-5, 
332 (4)n. 326, 332 
Bbimadeva I, 298. 302 3, 
305 , n. 304, 318 
Bhinmal, 248-52. 

Bhitan Pillar, 189, 202 
Bhitpalo, 374 
Bbofiivannan, 220 
Bho]a, (1) Mihira 250 1, 263. 
265, 273 4 (2) , I, Pwatnara* 
303 ,hi«! conquests, etc 305 • 
IifS grand ideal and literary 
works 306, his public works, 
college, and religious philo- 
sophy, 306 7 , hi3 sue 
cessors, 307 8, 309, 31 J, 
313, 329, 369. (3)n, Gunara- 
Pratibarai 252 


Bhojakas, 131 
Bbojapura, 251 
Bhojpur, lake at, 306 , 

Bhubauesvar, temple at, 374 

bbudevas, 110. 

Bhumaka, 144 5 
Bhuvanaiosa, 252 
'Bhuvikrama, 275 , 

Bihar, 263 5 314 6 
Bijjala, usurpation of, 3301, 
336, 363 

Btkshiigatika, 94, 98 
Bilhana, 12. 258, 265 6, 303, 
330, 370 

Bunbisara, 40 1, 46, 50, 53-4. 

67-8, 66. 71 3, 79, 94 
Bindusara, 74, 78, 85 9, 93 5, 
113, 119, 133 

Bittideva = Vishnuvaidhana 
Hojsala 335,863.373 
boar crest, 270 
Boccaccio, 198 
Bo(au)dba^ana, 67. * 

Bodh Gaya, 42, 90. 94 171, 
263 

Bodbideva, 325 
Bodhidhanna, 402 
Bodbisena, 403 « 

' Bodhi tree, 42, 263, iOejIo 
ness), 395. 

Bogbaz koi, 27 
I Bokana, 336 * 

Eon (rebgion), 399 
Bon, I/c, 123 « 

I Borneo 385 6 
' Borobudur, art of, 381-2,^389 
Bower SIS , 400 
Bradley, 170 
Brahma (marriage), 117. 
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Brahmadatta, 64 , (Cambodia), ! 
387 8 

Brahnyigupta, 290 
Brahmanabad, 253, 255 
Brahmanas, 23 4, 29, 34, 49, 
351, 

Brahmana sarvasva, 317 
Byahman Biahop^Bodhisena, 
403 

Brahmamsm, 161, 192, 269, 
predominanca of, 297 8 , 
308, 314, 316 362 , ascen 
dancy of, 364 5 , 385, 387 
Brahma Parana, 289 
Brahmasimha, 387 
Brahma (F«da«ia) Sutras, 24, 
120, 292, 372 3 

Brabmi (scnpt), 35, 90, 168 
174, 394 
bnde>pnco, 366^ 
Brikadaraiiyaka Upamshad, 
25, 80 

Briha^ratba. 112, 114, 126, 227 
Bnhajjqtaka, 201, 369, 
Bnhaspati (1) preceptor of the 
gods , 71 , (2) Smritikara, 199 
Brihallatha, 171,221, 226,369. 
Bnhatkathamanjan, 369, 
Bnliatpbalayanas 217, 
BrtkaPSamhtta, 201 
Broach, 133, 145 252 3 
Bueopbala, 135 

Bad^a, the, 4, 38 9, date of, 
40 1 , career of, 41-2 , his doc 
tnnes, etc , 42 5 , 46 7, 63, 
65, 65 8. 75, 79, 92, 94. 97, 
100,, 102, 104, 123, 1401, 
285 6, 361. an avatar of 
Vishnu, 364, 369 , 391, 394 , 

^ Snltangan] statue of, 398 


Vll 

Buddhacliarita, 170 
Buddhadasa, 395 
Buddhagbosha, 199, 395, 398. 
Buddhakirti, 367 • 

Buddhamitra, 858 
Buddhankura, 223. 
Bnddhavarman, 223 
Buddhism, 65 7, 69, 71, 97-103, 
108, 114 5. 117, 120, 124, 
128, 140 3, 155, 161, 192 3, 
211, 243, 262 3, 269, history 
of, 285 6, causes of its unitiue 
success, 286 7, decline of, 
287 , its alleged responsibility 
for Hmdn failure, 820, 314, 
316, 328, 331, 340, 357, 
decline of. 359 , causes of 
decline 359 62, its influence 
on Indian life, 862 S , 378, 
380, 885 7, 389 90,j^393404 
Buddhist Art, 171 3, ^1 2, see 
Asoka Councils, 65. 66, 95, 
97. 101, 142, 161 . Christian 
parallels, 208 , painting 202 
philosophy, 199 200 , sculp 
tore, 201 
Budhagupta, 189. 

Buhler, Dr , 130 
bull crest, 265 
Bundelkhand, 310 2 
Burma, 389, 398 9 
Butuga I, 273, 276 H, 326-7, 
334 

C 

Caesar, Julius, 82, 108 11 
Camara, 163 

Cambodia, history of, 387 9 , 
art, religion and literature 
of, 389 90,392 
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Chaipenfcier, Dr , 45 
Chamchariiasaiala, 370 
Charuflatta, 17, 197 
Charndatta, hero, 197 
Chaiudevi, 223 
Charvaka 71, 76. 

Cbashtana, 137. 144, 146 . 
•corns of, 176 
Chaturanana Pandit, 338, 
Chalwvarnnsamsraha, 370 
Chaucci, 11, 198 
Ghaulakya, 266 
Chaurapanchastka, 370 
Chavadas— Ohapotkatas, 253 
Chcdi. ora. 308 308 10 
Chera nary, 839 40 
Chcras, 167 8. 284 5 j 

Obeta Dynasty, 125, 131 
Chidambaram, 284, 338, 344. 

347 • 

Chthi$asarasnmgraha, 370 
China, 140, 143. 231 2, 24C. 
2G9, 350, 385 7. 391 . cul 
tme ctf 394, 401 3 
ChUrakaTappHli, 277. 

Cliitrasena = Jlabendravarman 
(Cambodia) 387 
Cl»daganga (Chola pnnc0).34G 
Chclagamjam, 343 
Cholas, 99,125,157, history 
of, 337 49 , their admmis* 
tration, 349 64 , social and 
cconotnic life, 354 G, roll 
Rion, 35G 7, education and 
literaturo, 357 8, ^\acfaro, 
ethics at 345, .SHp 7 
Chnstlan inlluenco on Indian 
religion, 20';' monfsticism, 
393 

• Cliristians (Malabar), 102, 285 


Ghristtan Topography, 210 
ChionoJogy, 17 8, pre histone, 
21, Vedic, 28 9, Buddhist 
40 1 Jam, 45 6 Saisunaga 
Nanda, 41, 49 51 , Maurya, 
87 9, Kushan, 136 9, 
W Kshatrapa, 146 6, Sata 
vahana, 149 61 , Sangam, 
166 6 

Chu Hbi, 402 
Ckiduka, 265 
Ghnnda 42 
Chutus, 218 
Circumcision, 167 
Claudius, 138 
Cleopatra, 110 

CoiSure, sculptural illustra* 

tions of, 374 

Goins, punch marked. 60 72, 
121, Boman, IK, .177, 
395 6, 200 BO.— AD 300, 
174 7 , Gupta, 203—4 . 

Maukhari, 213 , Sasanka's 

232 Harsha’s, 244, Mihira 
Bboja’s, 251 , Chera, 285 , 
Kalacburi, 309, Cbandel- 

la, 311 2 , Gabadavala, 314 
"Muhammad of Ghor’s, 319, 
Lohara, 323 , Dastern Ganga 
326 , Western Chalukya, 331, 
Eastern Ghalnkj a, 332, Hoy 
eila, 336, Chola, 339, 355 6. 

Colchoi, 163 

Goman, 163 

Commerce 33, G4.5, 63 9, 
IlG. IGl 5, 355 G 
I Committees (village), Chola 
! executive, 351 2 
1 Confucius, 38, 402 
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Constanbme, 103, Japanese, 
403 

Coomarastvamj , Dr , 382 
Cosmas iSdioopleustes, 16 210, 
285 

Cranganore, 157 8, 285 
Crete, 62 

Cmmnal law, Vedic, 35 Maor 
ya, 83 Chela, 353 4 
Culture, pre-hisfconc, IS 23 
Vedie, 35 6 Saisunaga Nan 
da, 70 2. jUaurja, 119 24 
200 B 0 \,D 300, 168 77 . 
Gupta, 195 205 Hellenis 
tic influence on, 205 7 , 
influence oi India on 
■Western thought, 209-9 . 
600 900, 290 3 , Eash 

mirian, 324 , Chela, 357 8, 
900 1200,367 75 , Sumatran, 
SS6^ Javanese, 381*4 Bali 
& Borneo, 385 , Cambodian, 
889 90, Champa, 393, Cej* 
lonese, 397-8 , 0 Asian, 401, 
Chinese, 402 3 , Japanese, 
403 4 

Currencj, 33, 68 9, ItG 
Cyrene, 99 

CjTus the Great, 58 9 

' D 

Dadapuram, temples at, 356 
Daddal, 252. D, 253 
Dahlia, 308 10. 

Dahar, 253 6 
Dana (marriage), 117 
Dalsfimftpoda, 37 
Dalshinapatha, 8. 

Xbmana, 181 
DomorttS, 261. 


Damodara Gupta, 213 4, 245. 
Damodaragupta 261, 291 
DamodaraTanuau 217 ‘ 
Danamava, 332 
Danasagara, 317 
Dandamtt, 73, 119 
Dandm 12, 74, 197, 278, 281, 
358 ‘ 

Dandiycilangaram, 358 
Dantidurga, 269 71, 279, 327 
Dantiyatman, 271 2, 279 
Dara Shuhoh, 25 • 

Darius 1. 52, 64. 58 9, 64. 122, 
133, III, 59 61 
Darpnda^ana, 369 70 
Darsaka, 40 1, 50 1, 55J 
Dasahmarachartta, 12, 197, 
Dasaratha, 111 2 115, 121 
Dasanipa, 369 
Dasaxatarachnfitra, 369 
Dasyn, 27 
Dattala, 221 

Davids, Bh^s, (1) Dv., 51*2 . (2) 
Mrs., 67 
Deunaehos, 87. 

Delhi, foundation of, 312 3 
Demetrios, (1)I112, 127-8, 130-4, 
coins of, 175. (2) oitj. 135. 
Deo Baranark Insonption. 245 
“Descent of the Ganges , 274, 
281 

Detsan, 399 

De^bhuti, 129 

devadasis, 355 ^ 

Devadatta, 42, 54 

Devagin, 331 2 

Deva Gupta, 213-4 * 

Devagupta = Cteindragupta D, 

srs 

1 Deianampiya, 91, 112 
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De^apala,(l) Gmjara Pratibaia, 
295,(2) Pala, 264-6. 367. 
379* 

Dexaputra, 140, 169 
Devaeena, 216 

Davavarman, (l) SalanVaiana, 
217, (2) Chandella, 311 . (3) 
•Javanese, 380 
Devi, 111 

Devtchandragupiam, 148, 197. , 
Dkamma, 100, 107 9 
Dhammaltpis, 89 
Dhammapada, 62, 400 
Dhammavtjaya, 108 
Dhanadeva, 127 
Dhana Nanda, 67 
Dbaiiait]aya, (1) kmg, 181, (2) 
author (lOth century), 305, 
369 , (12th century) 371 
Dhanapala, 304? 306 
Dhanga, 310 1, 319. 327 
Dbanika, 305 

Dbar,»304 8 , iron pillar at, 307 
Dharanmdravarman II, 389 
Dbarasena IV, 252 
Dbarmadosba, 212 
Dbannakirti, 290 
Dkffrmamahamatras, 90, 100 1, 
107j 

Dbarmapala (Nalanda), 341, 
281,378, (Pala), 248, 264, 
272, 367 

Dharmaraja=Yudhishtlura 

281 ^ 

DharmasaUras, 120 160, 169, 
198, 357, 390, 393. 
DhariAasutras, 67, 117, 119 
Dharmavamsa, flSS 
dfiarmavariyam, 354 
» Dharmaujayi, 183 


ru 

Dhanna>a, 334 
Dharmayuktas, 100 
Dhaiiixada, 240 
Dhtman, 374 * 

Dboyi, 317 

Dhruva, 250. 271-2, 275 0, 
279 327. 

Dbruvadovi, 148 9, 186 
Dhruvasena I, 46, II, 231, 
252 3. 

372 

Dhtant Kartkas, 261 
Dhtanyaloka, 261 
dkyana, 402, 

Didda, 294, 321 2 
Diddapuxa, 322. 
dtdrachm, 174 
Digambaras, 116, 162 
dtnaro, 17G 
Dingnaga, 200, 280, 200 
DiodotosI, 4.11, 132 ,* 
Dionjsios, 87 
Dionysos (Siva), 115 
Dipavamsa, 52, 92 
Dnakara, Bhatta, 388 Mat 
anga, 239 40. 

Divakaramitra, 227, 240, 243 
Divakara Pandit, 389 
Domesday Survey, 346 
Dosarene, 163 

Dramidacharya, 73, see Kau 
I tily a 

Draupadi, 261, 291 
Dravida, style of architecture, 
373 

Diavidian Art, evolution of, 
282 

Dnndnka, 247 
Durgavati, Earn, 312 
Duilabbaka, 260 



Duilabbaraja 302 
Durlabbavardhana, 259 
Durmitras 190 
Durvinita^ 221 
Dutthagamani, 395 
Dvaraba, 292 
dvarapalaka image, 349 
Dvarasamudra, 335 
Dvyasrayalavya, 372 


Ecbataca, 63 

Economic Lile, Vedjc, 32 3, 
Saisunaga Nanda, 67 9 
Manrya. 116 7 . 200 B C 
A V 300. 1636. GapJa, 
193-4 , under Harsba, 237 , 
Cbola, 355 6 
Edgerton, Prof , 198 
Edicts, >soka‘s 90 3, 99 100 
Edulation, Vedtc, 35 6 , Sai 
eunaga Nanda, 71 , Maurya, 
no 20, under Earaiia, 240 2, 
Eashtrakuta, 328 , Cbola, 
357.9001200.367 3 
Egypt, 99,393 
elachchhalra, 67 
eharat, 31, 51, 67 
elMSiuti, 25 
Elara, 395 

Elcplunta, sculptures at 274 
Ellichpur, 270 

Ellora, sculptures at, 269, 
Kavlftsa temple at, 271 
Emathian Conqueror,’' 60 
see .Mcxinilct tbo Great 
Emerson, 209 
Ennay iram, collego at 357 
Epicurean tradition, 75 
1 pigmphy , 1 M 


Epuus 99 

Eras, 13 18 

envariyam, 352 t. 

Ethnology, 6 6 27 
Eudemos, 77 

Eukiatides, 128 133 4 corns 
of 175 

Euthydemos I 132 3 <• , 

F 

Pahien, 16 7, 54 93, 95, his 
journey to India, 187, value 
of bis journal, 185 , his 
account of Gupta ndminis 
trafcion, 191 , on Buddhism, 
192 3 on the prospenty of 
Magadha and on free hos 
pitals, 103 on ahtmsa, 194 , 
228,241,266 S80. 395 
Fanames, 32, 78,116,347 849 
355 

Parsj^Parsi 288 
rcusl. 209 

Fozl, Abul. 17. 9G. * 

Fenslita, 296 • 

Pick. Dr , 52 
Firdausi, 301 
Piroz fSassannn), 209 
nect. Dr. 81 98, 137 
Freeman 8 i 

Punan, 386 7. 

C 

Ga<l^aI Plntcs, 263 
Galiadavalns 313 4, 346 
Gaharaars” GalndtuaKs, 31 1 
Gayababu I. 18, 1&0 7, 3yy 
J93 , 

Gajasala! a, 276 
Ganapati {Kakatiya), 331 
33J 4 , Gotl 390. 393 , 
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Ganapatmaga, 183. 

Ganda, 310 
Gan^raditya, 339 
Gandhara, 54, 58, 79, 112 . 
sculpture 172 

Gandharia (marriage), ll7. 
168 

Gangatkonda, 342 
Gangaikondacholapuiam, 341- 
• 9, 375 

Ganga Ba]a, 335 ‘Minister and 
general, 335 6 
Gangaiaja (Champa), 391 
Gangaa, (l) Eastern, 265 325 6, 
(2) 'Western, 3201, 276 6. 
334-6 

Gangavadi, 220, 329, 335, 339, 
346 7 

Gangs, 1G3 

Ganges, Chold e'^pedition to 
the, 341 

Gangeyadeva 305, 309, 311. 

810 .' 

ganilcas, 118 9, 168 
Gargi, 35 

Gargi Samhtta 12, 128 170, 
205 

garlic, medicinal value of, 400 
Gatekeepeis (Vikramasila) 
368. 

Gauda= Bengal, 263. 
Gaudapada, 292 
Gaudapura, 317 
Gaudavaho 246 
Gauhati 262 

Gautama, (l)Sutr3.k.aca 67,(2) 
Nyayasutrakara 169 , (3) tbo 
Buddha 42 '* 

^ GautamiBalasri, 150 153 
B 27 , 


Gautamiputra Satakarni, 137, 
145-0,148, 1501,163 165, 
coins of, 177. 

Gaya Kama, 309 • 

Gedrosia, 78 
Geiger, Dr., 40, 92 
Gems, the five, 317, 371 
Geography, its influence on his 
tory, 1 5, 30, 68 
Geological epochs, 18 
Ghatika 144 
Gbatotkacha, 178. 

Ghazni, 297 8 , erapiie of, 299 , 
buildings at, 301 , fall of, 
302 

Ghaznivids^Yammis, 317. 
Ghiyas ud dm. 317 
Ghor, 297, 302 
Ghosha, 35 

Giles, Prof ,27 * * 

Gtrtgalalyano, 336 * 

GirivrajassOIdEajagnha 53 
Girnar, Asoka’a edicts at 9G, 
106, Inscription of Eudra 
daman I 77, 92 96, 145 8 
169 

Gttabhashya, 372 

Gtta Govinda, 317, 364, 371 

Gnosticism, 208 

Goa, later Kadambas of, 220 

Goethe, 170, 209 

goghni,, 33 

Gomatesvaia, statue of 335 
376 

Gondophernea, 136 coma ot 
176 

Gonds, 248, 310 
Gopa, 84 
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Gopala,(l) Chandella feudatory, 
311 , (2) I 204 388 , (3) II. 
314,367, (4) in, 316 
Gopalavatuan, 321 
gopura{m)s, 282 375 
Gorathagin, 127, 131 
gosahasra, 217 
Gosala 66 

GoTinda, (1) offioei of Yasodbar 
man, 211 , (2) enemy of Pula 
kesm II 266 , (3) Sankara a 
teacher, 292 , (4) II, 271*2, 
275 , (6) in, 250, 264, 272 3, 
275 6. 279, 327 (6) IV. 326, 
332 

GoTmdachandia 303,314,319, 
372 

Govi^iSapala, 316, 367 
Govindaraja, (1) Glnbamana, 
313, { 2 :^ God , 347 
Govxngas^atm, Ur B K , 375 
GoviDdivarman 217 
Grahavarman, 213 4, 220, 229 
Gtatnan&ti Viahaya, 1G7 
Gramam, 31, 84 
Grand Lama, 400 
Greater Greece, 376 
Greater Indn, 376 
Greek, (l) conq.ue8t of India, 
127 8, (2) rule in India, 132 5, 
(3) infiucnco on sculpture, 
122 3, OR administration, 
159 , on art and coinage. 173, 
175, 177 . on Indian culture, 
205 7 , (4) Bcnpt, 175 0 
Gfihya Sutra, 67 
guilds (urems), G8, 116, 162, 
191, 355 
Gujarat, 77, PI 
Gunabhatlra, -274 


Gunadhya 171 
Gunakama 324 
Gunavarman, 380, 402 
Gupta, (1) Empire its eJitenfc, 
1789, 185 7, decline of. 
189 90 (2) era 178 9, (3) 
period, one of fioreScence 
rather than of renascence 
195 

Guptas (Magadha) 214, 245, 
263 , (Kashmir), 321-2 
Gurjara Prafciharas, then on 
gin,24S50, historj of,*^250- 
2, 295 6 

Gurjaras (Broach), 252 3, 270 
jrwf»dro7io, 291 
gymnosophists, 65 

H 

Hajba>aB=Ealachun8, 808 
Bajja), 254 5 t 
Hala,i51.l53 171,220 
Halayudlia (Bengal), 817 ' 
(Uijain), 305 , 

Halebid, 375 
Hamadan Inscription, 5^8 
Uanuman, 312 
Haralcah naiala, 313, 371 
Harappa, 20 3 see Uolieojo 
daro ‘ 

Ilnravnrman 392 *• 

ITaramjaya 263 
IIanhnrn = Sattib(iu (Siva) — 
Vishnu, 387 8 
Hariraja, 313 
Banschandra, 314. ** 

nmischandrakaiya, 336 
Ilanscna, (1) commandpt in 
chief, 180 184, 191, (2) 

Vakataka, 210 
Ilansrari 336 
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Eanvamsa, 389 
Hanvarma, 221 

Eanxjannan {1} Kadamba, 
220 (2) ifatikhari, 212 (3) 
III (Champa), 292 
Harjara 263 

Harsha. (1) Chandella, 310 , (2) 

• Lohara, 258 9, 323 . (3) Para 
mara, 304, see Siyaka II , (4) 
Sn, poet 314, l71 , (5) Past 
yabhuti, 14, 107, 213 4 , 
soiyces oi his historj , 225 9 , 
career of 229 31 , empire of, 
2312, his religion, 232 6, 
admimatration of, 235 7 , as 
author and patron ot let 
ters, 233 42 , bis character 
and achievements, 242 5 , 
compared with Asoka etc , 
245 246,269 3,262 3.2bC7, 
867, 871 

Barshaehartta 12 contents 
anil histoiical value of, 2258, I 
249,258 

Harsha era, 18, 56, 262. 

Harsha Gupta, 214 
Harun al Raslud, 257 
H^shbhoja, 216 
Hastinapura, 30 
Hastfvannan, (1) Ananda, 217 , 
(2) Salankayana, 181, 217 
Hathigumpha Inscription of 
Kbaravela, 40 1, 48, 55 6, 66, 
86 127. 130 2. 151 
Heliodoros 129 
Helioldes, 134 5 

HemtJchandra 46 62, 85 303 4, 
363 4, 3712. 

Hemantasena 316 
, hcmtdrachm, 176 6 


Heraclitus, 38 
Herakles (Vishnu), 115 
Hermaios, 136 , coins of 175 
Herodotus, 16, 62, 69, 61 
Heroic Age^Itihnsic Ago, 37. 
Herzfeld, Pi of , 69 
Hijn era, 254 

Hinayanism, 140 2, 170, 395, 
393 9 

Hindus, causes of their down- 
fall. 319 21 
‘ Hippalos,” 164 
Hippocrates, 170 
Hippostratos, 135 , coins of, 175 
Himhadagolh grant, 223, 280 
ktranyagarbhat 217 
Hiranyakasipn, 269 
htranyapinda, S3 
Histoiy, meaning of, 1 , depen 
dent on chronologic 17 
Htsld'y of the Dharmaeastraf 
198 * 

Httopadesa, 198 

Hinen Tsang, 14, 16 7. 70, 93, 

I 95. 187, 190, 210, 212, life 
j and character of, 227 8 , 
value of his journal, 228 9, 
230 8, 340 4, 249 50, 252, 
257, 259, 263, 268, 277, 281, 
286 7, 337 

Hoernle, Pr , 182, 212, 266 
Homer, 60 
liora 201 

Horasastra, 201, 369 
Hormuz, 287 
Hoehang Shah, 306 
Hospitals jSlaurya 101 , Gupta 
193 , Obola, 357 , Cambodian 
399 

Hostel, Cbola, 357 
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Hoysala (1) Art 376 (3) en, 
33G 

Hojsalas 331, 335 7 
Hue, 390* 

Huguenots 288 

Hubs, 169, 193 209 causes of 
their success A failure m 
India, 210 1 effects of then 
invasions, 211 , 212 3, 248 
Huviahta 138 9 143 coins of 
176 

Huviahkapura 143 
Hwui h, 225, 230, 242 


Idangat caste 354 
Ikshvakus (Furanio), 49 , of 
Nagarjunikonda 154 5, 161, 
217 

Ilam=C>ylon, 394 
JZtad, 15, 60 
Iltuti&vsh, S08 

Ihdia, the Asiatic Ital>. 2, 
unity of, 10 , her intellec 
tual sovereignty, 393 4 
Indika, 72, 76 7 
Indo-Greek coins 174 5 
Indra I, 270 , HI. 274, 295 
326 7, 368, rV, 334 
Indraditya, 386 
Indradyutnna, 316 
Indrapura, 390 2 
Indraratba, 305 
Indra Sailendra, 379 
Indravatman I (Cambodia), 
388, II (Champa), 391 . V 
392 

Indrayudha 248, 264 
Indus civilisation, 20 3, see 
Mohenjo daro 


Industry, 32 3 68 116 l62 
355 

Insulmdia 377 * 

Inman influence, 122 4, 173 4 
207 

IsaiaU 38 
Isanadatta 388 
Isanavarman (Cambodia) 333, 
Maukhan, 212 4, 245 
Islam, miiaculous progress of 
254 ‘ the golden age of,’ 

267 393 e 

Ismail, 294 296 
Isvaradatta, 148 
lavaiavannan, 212 
Itihasa, Kautil>a's definition 
of 120 
Tlthttsas, SO 
Itihasic Age 37 
lUvrtUa, 120 «' 

Itsing 17,97.178.200 238 9. 
241 2, 252 290 378, S85. 

J '■ 

Jabala, Satyakama, 34 
Jacobi, Dr , 45, 120 
Jagaddala Universitj, 368 
Jagadekamalla I, 329, see J^ya 
simha 11 of Kalyani II and 
m, 330 * 

Ja^nnatha temple, 326 
Jatmmi, 120 199, 291 
Jatnacharttra, 45 
Jainism, 66 7, 69, 71, 96, 115, 
117, 1?0, 131 2 143‘ 161 2, 
193.269,273 4,277, peise 
cution of, 283 4 , 287 , in 
Gujarat, 303 4, 308, 320 
328,331 333,335 6, 356 7, 
its career and causes of its 
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limited grovrtli, 363 . its scr 
vices 364 

J3.\trapal&= Jaitogi, 331, 334 
Jaifcugi, 331 
Taluka 111, il3 
Tanakq, 30 
Janahharana, 290 
J^nameja^a, 30 

Japan, Bnddhist mfloenco on, 
394 . 403 4 , her artistic 
genius, 404. 

Jatakaviala, 239 
Jafnkas.52. 67,71, 80, 171 
Jatavarman Kulasekliara, 348 
Jats. 298 

Java 3S6 374 , pre Hindu cul ■ 
ture of, 378 , its hiskorj , art 
and greatness, 380 4 
Jaj abhata HI, 253 • 

Jajablia^a 384' 

Ja>acbandra. 313 4, 371 

Ta^adaman, 146 

J’ayade\ a, (l) gratnraanao , 290 , 

(2) IsTio poet, 317, 364, 37l 

(3) logician and dramatist. 
371 


Jaya Indravarman III, 392 
Jayamala, 325 


Jayaiyitha, 372 
Jaijangonda, 340 
Tayangondar, 346 358 
Jayapala, 294, 297 
Jayapida 247,2601 263 291 
Tajasabti, 310 

Jayasiraba, (1) Kalachuri, 309 , 
(2) II ol Kalvant, SOO, 31G 
329*341 (3) Loinra 323 
371,(4) I I^ramara 307, 
(51 Solanki 303 312 319 
» 363, 371 


Ja>n8imlm\annan I, 392 . 
Jnj'ftsvml, Hr. K P , 5D, 127, 
179 

Jftynvarman, (1) Bfthatpliala* 
yana, 217,(2) Cliandclla, 312 
(3) of Tunan, 387, (4) I, II 
Y of Camliodia, VII, 389 
JayasaTslia, 3S3. 

Jojabhukti = BundelkfiantI, 
310 

Jews (Malabar), 162, 285 
Jhelum (Hydaspes), battle of 
tbo, 62 3 

Jimutavabana, 23S 
Jmasena, 273 
Jjyadaman, 170 
Jnaka, 71 
32 

JiMta Gupta I, 214, 245 

Jtzj/a. 256 * 

jnanaKandn, 23 • 

Jofiimara, pamtings nt, 172 
Josaphat=Bod\\isat=Buddlia, 
208. 

Jouieau Dubrooil, 182,232 
Junnar, 145, 171 
Jury systein, Chola, 853 
Justin, 79 

K 


Kabul. 257 8 

Kaclia = Samudragupta 180 
fcffdrtmbfi (tree) 219 
Kadambnri, 239 262, 289 
Kadambas 187, ifJS 20 
Kadaiam=Keddab 386, ad 
venture, 341 2 , 344 
Eadaiangonda, 342. 

Kadai, kingdom of 383 5 
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Kadphises, (1) (Kujula) 1, 136 9, 
coins of 176 (2) (Wima) II, 
136 9 161 coins of 176 
KaduDgo5 283 
Kaiser 140 159 
Kaivartas, 316 6 
Kakafciyas 333 4 
Kaka Varna 41. 60, 63, 227 
Kakutsthavarman, 218 20 
Kalabhras, 224 5. 337 
Kalacbuns, 308 10 
Kalachnri usurpation, 330, see 
Bi]]ala 
Kaladi 292 
Kalatnukbas 366,365 
Kalasa 322 3 
Kalasoka 60,57. 
halavidyas, (64) 893 
Kalaulasa 869 
Ealhanaf 1 12 4 95 6, 246 
2fJ8 61. 295. 321,323. 369. 
371 

Kalidasa, 12 126 8 152, 169 
70,184 5,187,196.209.212, 
216, 220, 226, 247, 267, 290 
317 

kalima, 301 

Kalinga, 37 56 7, 72, 85 6, 88 
91 2, 112 , war, 93 5, 98, 
109.113 edicts, 95, 124. 
127,130 2,345 6 395 
Kalinganagara 265 336 6 
Kolingattiippnrant, 346,358 
Kahnjar, 310 2 
Kaliyuga era 267 
Kalki (nininra), 212 
Kalladam, 358 
Kalladanar, 358 
Kallar Shahi. 257 
KalUope. 135 , coma of, 176 


Kalpasutra, 45 
Kalyani 328 31 
Kama 389 
Eamaluka Sbahi, 294 
Eamandaka, 292 
Eamarnadeva I, 265 
Kamarupa = Assam 262 
Kama Sutra, 73, 152, 166, 247, 
372 

Kambahn, Ajita Kesa, 38. 
Kamban, 347, 357-8 
Kambo]a = Cambodia, S^5, 387 
Eambo]a8 315 
Katnbu Svayambhuva, 387. 
Kamesvara I & II, 383 4 
Kanada, 169, 240 
Kasakasn, 824 

Kanao) (Hanyakob^a Mabo 
daj’a),, 212 8, 225 52, 264, 
295 6. 313 4*' 

Kancbi, 219, 222 6, 266, 268 9, 
276 82, 338 9,846. 348,355 
Kaodalur Salai, battle of (339 
Kane. Mr P V , 198 c 
Kangavarman, 219 20 
Kanhen 173 

Kanisbka, 108 , data of, 136 9 , 
bi8 empire, 139-40, aj a 
Buddhist, 140 3, his great 
ness and successors, *143-4 , 
161, 169 , coma of, 176 , 243, 
245 , and iBuddhism, 286 7 
401 

Kanishkapura, 139 
Kannada Literature, l64 327 
335 7. 

Kant, 170 o 

Kaoti, 336. e 
Kantipura= Katmandu, 324 
Kan> '' 
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'KanTOS. 126, 129 30, 149. 162 
kanyadana, 69 
Kanj'alfubja=Kanauj, 229 
Kapalikae, 277, 856 
Kapila, 240 

Eapilavaatu, 42, 95, 192 
Kapisa 135, 175, 257 
Kcr^p7ianabhtjudat/a, 261 
^ankala Ohola, 157, 223, 3M. 
395 

Karka 11, 327, 329 
Karkotas, 256 259 61 
Karla, f71 

karma, doctrine of, 32, 40, 402. 
kftrmakanda 23, 39 
karmasachtva, 147 
Kamadeva I, 803, 370 
Karnameru. 309 
Kamasundaii, heroine, 370 
Kamasundart, 3J0 
Karoara=Katm= Karuvapatv 
na, 168 

'* Karpw^manjart, 261 
Karonakara Tondaitnan, 346 
Karur, 1^8 
Karuvaki, 111 
Kashgar, 140, 401 
••Kashinir 95 6,112 258 63, 321- 
4 ? lbs isolation, admmistra 
tion «nd culture, 324 
Kasi. 30 54 
KaszkavntU,2S0 
Kasim Muhammad bin, 254 6 
kasu 355 
Kathaior, 62 
Kathasarttsorjara, 70 
Kathaiatihu, 119 
Katjayana, 70, |2 
Katjujam, 35 
Kaumudimaliolsava 179 


Kaanapadanfca, 74 
Kaundmj a, 387 , dj nastj , 385 
Kausambi, 55, 67 
Kautalja, 73, see Kaii^^pilya 
Kautilja, 9 10, 12, 14. 26. 38, 
48, 53, 66, 58, 64, 717, 
79 80. 84 6, 116 20, 123 4, 
166. 183, 196, 201, 293, 369 
K&venpatnam=Puhar, 157 
Kairi=01d-Javane3e, 383 
Kavtcli''hakTavarii, 358 
Kavtkanthahharana, 370 
kavtraja, 184, 246 
Katnrajamargci, 273 
Kavttrayn (Telagu), 333, 
Kavyadarsa.l^l, 358 
Kavya^mmamsa, 12, 252 
Kavyaprakasa, 372 
Ka^asthas, 365 

“Keepers of tho Gate “ (Nalan- 
da), 241 ** i 

Keith. Di A B . 221. 259? 291 
KesavasTamm, 858, 873 
Ehadgas, 263 

Khajuraho, 307, 310, 312, 

temples of, 374 
KbaUfs, 254*7. 

Khandana khanda khadya, 314 
Kbararela, 13, 40 1, 55 7, 86, 
127 8, 130 2,151.161 2 286 
Kharoahthi (script) 60, 90, 123, 
168, 175 6 400 

Ivhmers, 386 7 , their architec 
ture, 389 , culture of, 390 
Khorasan, 296 7 
Khotan, 93, 140 400 1 
Ehottiga 327 
Khusru II, 267 
Khusru 'Malik, 302 


Ktratarjtimya (poem), 197, 921 , 
(drama), 371 

Kirti\arman, (1) of Badami, I, 
260 7,^11. 269 70, 283,328 
(2) CbandeUa, 311, 369, 371 
Kochcbadajan, 283 
Kolkalla 1. 308 . H. 309, 311 
Kokkoba, 372 
Kolbapur. 329, 344. 

Kollam era, 285 
Eombeng, 385. 

Konarak, 374 
Kongamvarma, 221 
Kongoda, 231 2 
Konkan, 271. 

Konow, Sben, Dr , 138. ' 

Koppam, babble of, 329, 3434. 
Koran, 299. 

Korea, 403. 

Korkai, 158. 

Kos^la, 30, 53 4 
Kotaderi, 324 
lottama^ Enrravis, 351. 
Kobtaraja, 166 
Krimikantha, 344, 347. 

Knsbna, (1) epic hero, 331, 371, 
373, 383, 389 . (2) I. 271, 
275 6, 327 , (3) H, 374 6, 
326, (4) III, 326 7,329.334 
338, (5) IV, 332, (6) Gupba, 
212, 214, 245, (7) Isvara. 
199 , (8) Sabavabana, 150, 
152 , (9) legend of, 207 , (10) 
worship of, 66 

Krisbnadeva Kaja, 14, 205, 
243, 335 

Srishnalamamrtla, 369. 
Krjebnamisra, 311, 369 
Knshnavarman II, 220. 
Srxshnayana, 383 ' 


Kribajaia, 384 
KritajTiga menbality, lO-l. 
Ks!iabaratas = Kli ah a r a ts 
144 

Ksbatrapa = Satrap, 144 
Kshatrapas, 48 
Ksbatrau]a3, 41, 50 
Kshemadbarman, 41, 50 , 

Kshemagupta, 291,321-2. 
Kshemendra, 369 
Ksbemesvara, ^68 
Kshira, 261. 

Ksbudraka, 62, sec Oxydrak 
Kuan Yin, 402 
Kubera, 181, 

Knberanaga, 186, 215 
KubUi Khan, 398 
Kneba, 40t)-I 

Kuda! Sangamam, battle c 
329.344. • 

tndamnkkn Kumbbakonam, 
283 

Anifaiolat, 351 ^ 

Kudiipiyamalai Inscnptio 
277 

SuiiumlAi 352. 

Kulaobandra, 305 
Knlasekhara Pandya, 347-8. 
Kulottunga I, 325 6, 330, 8!! 
343-4, conquests Df,£45l 
greatness of, 346 , 348, 3‘ 
357 9, 396, II, 347, 3f 
358, in, 348 9, 354 5. 3. 
9, 397 

Kumaradasa, 290 i- 
Knmaradevi, (1) Lichchha 
178, 12) Gabadavala 314. 
Knmaragupta I, 188 9, coj 
of, 203 4 , ^241. n. 189. 
Kumara Gupta, 213-4, 245 
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Kiimarajiva, 401 3 
Kumarapala, (1) Paid, 315, 325, 
(2)5olanki. 303 4, 308. 813. 
319, 363, 371-2 
Kv.marapalacharitn, 372 
SimoTos mbham 19S , 

(Terngn). 334 
Kumarasjia, 367. 

Kumaravishuu I L 11, 223 
Ktimanla Bhatta, 288 290 3, 

’ 35J, 362, 364. 

Kunaia, 111-2 
Kundalakssi, 357 8 
Eundamala, 200 
Kundava (daughter of Ra]ara]a 
the Great), 333, 340. 345 . 
(sistei of Baiaraja the Great), 
356 

Kundma, 37 
Kundun^, SS5* 

KuQindas, coma of, 176 7 
Kun Pandya, 283 4,287 
Kuntaka, 370 

Kuntala, 56, 215 6 , Satakarni, 
152, 166-7 , Svatikarna 151 
Kiiral, 165, 160 1 
htrrams, 3^ 

Kurukebetra, 30 
Kumntokat, 155 
Kuru2, 30 

Kushans, 48, 136 44 , come of, 
176-7, 257 

Kusmagara, 42, 95, 192 
Kustana=Khotan, 401 
f ntayuddha, 83 

Kutb-uddm Aibak 304, 312, 
sie, 

KxUtanimata^ 2j3l 

L. 

Tiagaturman, 257 
R, 28 * 


LagJm ArhanntU, 372 
Laghujataka, 201. 

Lahitd, 289 
Lakhnauti, 317 4 

Lakahmanadeva, 307 
IiakebmaQaTaia, 809 
Ijakahmanasena, 3i7, 325, 373 
Ijakshmidhara (l) minister, 
314, 372 , (2) Pandit, 332. 
TAkflbm i Kama, 305, 307, 309, 
311. 315, 319, 329 
LnUtavKjraha-natalici, 313. 
Lahtamsiara, 391. 

Lamaism, 399 400 
Lambodara, 160 
Land Survey, Cbola, 340, 346, 
350 

Languages, .Aryan and Dravi- 
dian, 6 

Lanka=CeyloD, 594 , 
Lankapura, 347, 897. ^ 

Loo Tse, 38 ’ 

Lara Jongrang, w83, see Pram 
banan 

lats, Asoka’s, 121 
Lattalum, 270 
Lankika era, 259. 

Liaka, 136, 144. 

Lichchhavxs, 53, 178 , (Nepal), 
262 

Lilasuka, 369 
Ltlavati, 337 

Unga, 393 , cult, 22,i276, 390 
Linga^ats, 330 1 
lion crest 281 

Literature, as eomce of history, 
12 3, Vedio.23 6. 36, Bud 
dhist and Jam, 612, Sai 
snnaga Nanda, 7&, Slanrj'a, 
119, 200 BC— AD 300, 
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163 71 , Gupta. 190 9 . San 
gam 105 - 6 , Greek mOucnco 
on, 205 G imtler IJarsba 
238 - 40 . (ChoK 357 - 8 , 900 — 
1200 363 73 . Japanese , 383 
4 Cambodian, 390 
hobhaxxjnyt 183 
Loharag 322-4 
Lohayata 71 , 369 
Lopamudra, 35 
Lot S>’Btein, Oiola, 352 
M 

innfcap, 109 

Macedonia, 60 5 , 99 , 123 
Slachiavoili, 74 , of erotice 1 C 6 I 
madot, 955 I 

iloAalasa ehampn 309 ! 

Madana 308 

Madanacbandra, 314 | 

Madagapala, 315 0 
Madanuan! ara 317 
Madana^arman, SOJ 309 312 
Uadbava I, ( 1 ) 221 . ste Kon 
knmvarma ( 2 ) II, 221 , ( 3 ) 
HI, 221 ( 4 ) Venkta 17 , 358 . 
309 ( 5 ) Gupta 214 
iladhavakara 292 
3 Iadhavavarmaa I, 212 91 & 

II, 218 

Madhuban Inscription, 232 , 
239 

Madhurantaki, 346 
Madbva 24 
Madhjad^ 28 
MadhiTumka ( 1)133 ( 2 ) school, 
170 , ( 3 ) Sutras, 170 
Madonna 402 

Madura, 158 , 282 - 4, 338 858 9 , 
396 


Madunijmti Ilatnunikouda 
338 

Va.'iifs), bS ^ 

^lagadlii a‘?ccndanc> okOSl 
VagliQ, 291 

Maiiabalipuram, 221 277 9 

281 2 

Maluibharata, 37 129 169 
332 3 372, 383.J37.*”889 90 
War 9, 49 

ifnhabhnshya. 12 1C9 261 
290 390 

Maliadc\a 331 334 • 

l^fthamaUa, 277. 
mahamntroi 54. 84, 90 

M«liarac5linal,a„a, 131 

Mabanamnn,92, 109. 
Malnnandm,4l, GO, 66 

corioB 

^MiapanmbbmastlUa, 02 
Halmprajapnti, 42 
M«-wasl.ttalas tl.o y,rco 


MahasabOa Cliola. OOl'o 
Mabawna (ArantO 05 , (Ot\ 
Ion) 395 

Mahasenagupta 229 
Mahasena Gupta, 214 245 • 
ma/iata/yn, 24 32 « 

52 55. 57 72 7<) 
88. 92 3, 95 7. 166. 199 ' 

^ahavtlhashn, 142 
Mahavira 30 , date of, 45 q 
his career, doctiinea hrgani 
8-vtion, etc,4G8, 56,66,97. 
Mahavxrachania 247 
Mahaviracharya. 333 

^fihavanasmd^iolpada, 170 
3fn7m* * Sutras 200 
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ahayanisin, 140 3, 161, 170, 

286 7.325,361. 388, 403. 
[ah^dra (Buddhist), 95 , king, 

181 

[aheudradifcja, 188 
[ahendragin (1) king, 181 , (2) 

hill 265 

lahendrapala 1, 251 2, 265 ,11, 
296 

ilahendraTarman(l) Cambodia, 
387 8 (2)1.232,267. 276 7, 
231^ 290 , (3) II, 278 ■* 
dahmda V, 396 

ilahivala(l) Gur]ara Piatihara, 

1, 252,295.326.11. 295.(2) 
Pala.I.SlS. S41. 367 ,U, 
315 

Mahishmati, 124 
Mahmud (1) oi Ghazni, 6, 255, 
294 5, cai«t ot, 296 8. 
Somnath expedition ot, 293 , 
hi8 character, 299 300 , his 
acbieyementa as conqueior, 
patrqp ot culture and admi 
mstratoT, 300 2 , 305, 310 1, 
compared with Muhammad 
Ghon 319 321 2, 363 , (2) 

I (Gu]aiat),287 
Mvbmadpur=Lahoie, 301 
Mahaha 311 2 374 
Mahodaja=Kauau], 229 
"^laitrakas 252 
Maitrep, 35 
TOola6at?irttjn. 163 
Malajtfadu=Coorg 339 
Mnlatimadhain, 247 
Malavis, 62, 183, 378, see 
Malloi. ^ 

Vnlanl^nmiJra 12 1267, 
, 152 lie 


Malaja 341 2, 386 
Malayaketu, 75 
Malayu, 378 
Maldive Islands, 34Ck 
Halkhed, 270 4, 326 8 
MoJlanna, 333 
Malloi, 62. „ . 

Malwa. 54, 56 7. 79, 83 4, 146 
9, 152 3 . coins of, 174 , 210, 
211-2, 270 

Mamallapuram = Mahabalipu 
ram=Seven Pagodas, 278 
Mammata, 372 
Mamulanar, 57, 86 
Mflrtasflro, 291 

Mmiosol/asa, 330, see Abima 

shttarthacliintamant 

Manayarma, 277, 396 
mandalams, 35J 
Mandasoi Insciiptions, 211 2 
Mandhatnvarman 220 • 
Mangalesa, 266 • 

Mani. 208 9 

Manichaean influence, 400 
Manicbaeism, 209 
Maoikkavasagai , 281, 283 5 
347, 398 

ManimangaKm, battle of, 26b, 

277. 

Mammelchalat. 165 6, 162,249 

Manipadma 400 

Manka 257 

Mankha, 371 

'Manne, 276 

nansabdaTs, 84 

Mansurah, 255 

Mantalaka 151 

maniapnms, 282 

Mantaraja, 156, 181. 

Alantaram Gheral, 156 168. 
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168 71, Gupta, 196 9. San- 
gam, 155 0 , Greelv inBueoeo 
on, 205 6, under Ilarsha, 
238-40, iDhola. 357-8 . 900— 
1200, 368 73 , Javanese, 383 
4 Cambodian, 399' 
Lobhavtjayi, 183 
Loliaras, 322-4 
Lokayata, 71, 369 
Lopamudra, 35 
Lot Si'skem, Ghola, 352 
M 

mabap, 109 

iIacedon\a, 60 5, 99, 123. 
JlachiaTeUi, 74 , o{ erotics 166 
madai, 855 

Madalasa champH. 369 
Uadana, 306 
Hadanachandra, 314 
Mad&sapi^a, 315 C 
2/adanAsanlari7, Sl7 
Uadanavarman, 303 309 312 
Madhaval, (1) 221 see Kon 
banirarma (2) II. 221 (3) 
m, 221,(4)VenUa.l7.358. 
369, (5) Gupta 214 
Jladhavakara, 292 
^ladhavavarman I, 212 218 , 
II, 218 

Madhuban Inscription, 232, 
239 

Madhurantaki, 846 
Madhva, 24 
Madhiad^a, 28 
3Iadbj amika.(l) 133. (2) school, 
170,(3) Sutras, 170. 
Madonna, 402 

Madura. 158, 282 4, 338, 358 9, 
39G 


“Madur 

338 

Maga (s 
Magadb 
l^Iagha, * 
Mnhabal 
281-2 
2Ia}iablh 

332 3. 
war, 9 
ilahablK 
290, 3 
Mahadcr 
Mahama 
mahamnt 
ilahamef. 
Mahanan 
Mahanao ‘ 
Mabapadi 
501,5 

MaJiapari 

Habapra) 

Maba^asb 

266 

Mabasabl 
blahasena 
Ion), 39 
Mabasena 
l^lahasena 
vtahavaky 
ifnbavam 
68, 92 3 
Hahavtbkr 
Uabavira, 
his carei 
sation, e 
llahaurai 
Mahavirae 
Mahayana 
Mahnv/tnfi 
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SJttalshara, 370 
i\Iithila, 30 
mleclvhhas, 40, 205 
llotien]© daro, 20 3, 35 
Mongols, 392 394 
Mon Khmers, 386, 398 
MoQS=Talamgs 336, 39b 
ilookerji, Dr. R K 231. 

Moplahs (Malabar), otisin* ol,\ 
285 

'llonjas, 53 I 

Alotupalh edict 333 
Mountains, tbeir inilaencc on 
history, 2 3 
Mousikanos, 62 
MnchcWiaJvQtiltt, 197, 206 
Mngendra SratiUma, 151 
Mngesa^arman, 220 
Muara Kaman 385 
Mudgalani, 

Miidikonda, 342 
Mndrarak$ha8a, 12, 66, 72, 
75 6, 80 87, 196, 213 
Mubaujmad (1) Prophet, 254, 
(2) bin BaUit^ar, 316 8, 325, 
359, 367,(3) bm Tngblal. 
323 , (4) Ghon (of Ghor), 6. 
^302 304, 313 4 , careei of, 

317 8, his achievements 
cJinpaied with Mahmad’s, 

318 9 , causes of his success, 

319 21 . 363, 372 

Muizz ud dm = Mubamtnatl 
Ghon, 317 
witblvaUTirf/T 393 
''luUapida 246 253 260,263 
Mularaial, 302, 312, IT 301 
Mulavannan.iss, 390 
Muller, Max, 29 
, Multan, 255 


Mnvtmaih Chola (title), 340. 
Murotnadi Glvda (ptmeo), 346 
Munda, 50, 5? 

Mnndas, 377 * 

Municipal Government. 
Maurva, 84 

Miinja, 304 6, 303 9, 319, 329, 
369 

Munjasagata, 305 
Muran, 292 
I “ Murnnda,'* 387 
I Musangi, battle of, 329, 341. 
Musbikas, 37 , 131. 

Mushkara, 275 
Musm (Cranganore), 157 
MnUaraivars, 837 ^ 

Mu 2 ins (Van]!, Cranganoie), 
163 

MjiapoTe, 13G 
^ N • 

Kadia, 017. ' * 

Nadir Sbah. 65 
nadus, 351 

Nagabbata I. 250 ,ll, 248, 250, 
264, 272 

Nagachandra, 336 
Nagadasaka (Darsaka) 60 J , 
64 5, 57 
Nagadatta 183 
Noffonnudo, 23b 9 
Naganika, 152 

NVwcro, st>le of aichifcectuit, 
373 

Nrtfforalo (Maj or), 84 

I nagaralM (man aliout to^^n) 
1G8 

Tinffarams, 331 
2/affara Sreshtht, 191. 
nagnraiala, 389 
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Mann, 369, 195 198, 357, 381 
Manyakheta = Malkhed. 270 
273 

MarasimhaoIII 334. 

Maratha country, 99 
MarathoL, 59 

Maravarman (1) Ankesaii 
Parankusa, 283 , (2) Avani 
eulamani, 283 , (3) Eajaeimha 
I, 283 , (4) Sundara 348,359 
Mara Vijayotfcungavannan, 341 
AAirrfl Stunrt, 209 
Maricba 389 
Marl-andtya Ftirana, 199 
Mamage, Vcdic, 34 , 5ag<ATa, 
34 , anuloma, 67 , praUloma, 
69, kinds of, 117-8, 167*8. 
365 6 

Marsball, Sir J ,.121 2, 138 
Martnndajsemple, 260 
MaruAur, battle of, 283 
Masahif, 1G3 
Mask: edict, 91, 95 
Masud, 302 

Mataram, kingdom of, 381 
inathaa, 292, 360 
^fathcmatic^, 200, 200 209 
873. 

Mathura, 66, Satraps of, 136, 
art of, 172 
Matila, 183 

147 

matriarchal law, 393 
Mats^ani/ai/a, 9 
Matsyn Purnna, 48, 149 51 
199 

Mattatilaaa, 277. 
2J/>Uar:lasa-prafiasana, 277 
^^aU(^galJa>ana, 42 
ifaucft 135 6, corns of, 176 


MatiLhaus, 190, 211 3 
Maurya revolution, 77, 87, 
empire 79, provinces/ 83 4 , 
decline 311-4 

ilaya doesrmo of, 32, 293, 372 
Mayadevi, 42 ’ 

Mayi!ai,=sMjlap-'ie, 279 
Mayura, 239, 290 « 

Maja aearman, 218 20 ooo 

316 ’ ' 

Mecca, 298 « 

Medicine 36, 200, 206 
Medina, 298 * 

Afeditaitons, 245 
Megastbenes, 36, 64, 72 74 
76 8 , 82, 84, 87, 116 g’ 

118 20,124,208 

Meghasvati, 16V 
Megba\aTDa, 18,184, 395 
Meharauh Inscription. 179 80 
Pillar, 201 2 * 

Menander, 112, 127 8.132 4 
161, 170 , coins of, 175 
ileridarch, 159 
Monitnnga, 304 
Metal Ago, 20 

Mihiragula. 190, 192 oin-i 
359 ’ ’ 

Mi/mdoponlia, 134. 170 
Milton, 60, 170, 247 
MimamsaUs 23, 32,44 2S9 
^tmamsa Sutras. 120.29l”.3io 
minar, 301. *’ 

JIinnaB-ira, 140, 1G2, SM Man- 
dasor 

^firan, 401 » 

Mison, 391 

Missions \«oka’8, OS 9 
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'ilUahhara, 370 
"MithiU, 30 
tnljcWih-fls, 40, 205 
Mohcnio Oaro, 20 3, 35 
Mongoh. 392 394 
Hon Ehmers, 386, 398 
Jlons=TalamRS 386, 398 
MooUetii.Dr, R Iv 931 
Jloplahs (Malabai), origin* ol, 

2S5 

•'lorjj’as, 53 
MotOfialU edict, 333 
Hountama, tbcu nidnencc on 
history, 2 3 
^louaihanos, 62 
3^Ttcfcch^aU^l^a^ 197» 206 
Mngondra Svatikama, 151 
MTlSe«a^anna^, 220 
Muara Kaman 385 
Mudgalant, 35i 
ilfttdtlcnda 342 
ilftidramfcs/iasa, 12, 56 
7S6 80 87,196,213 
Mulnrgmail CO Piophet, 254, 
(2) bm BaUiUai, 316 8, 325, 
359 , 367 ,(3) hm 'IngWil, 
323 , (4) Ghon (of Ghor), 0, 
^302 304, 313 4, cueei of, 
317 8 , his achievements 
Ci^npared with Mahmud's, I 
3189, causes othis success 
319 21 . 363. 372 
Muizz ud din — lltiliammad 
Ghcxi. 317 
TimUJiIingn 393 
MuUapifla 246. 253 260,263 
Mularajal, 302, 312 II 301 
MulMarnian 435^ ggo 
MuUcc, \tav, 29 
, Multan. 255 


jl/tiTOtnuilt Choln (title), 340 

Mnmmndi Chela (prmco). 340 

Munda. 60, 57. 

'Mttudas, 377 •• 

Municipal Government, 
Maurya, 84 

Munja, 304 5, 308 9, 319, 329, 
369 

Munjasagara, 305 
Mnran, 292 
“ ilurunda,’* 387 
Musangi, battle of, 329, 341. 
MushiW&s, 37, 131. 

Musbtara 275 

Mosm (Cranganoie), 157 

Muttaraiyars, 337 ^ 

I Mnzins (Vanji, Oranganoie), 
1 163 

Mylapoie, 136 


N » 

Nadia 317 ' » 

Nadir Shah 65 
nadus, 351 

Nagabbata I, 250 ,11, 248, 250, 
264, 272 

Nagachandia 336 
Nagadasaka (Darsaka), 50 1 
64 5. 57 
Nagadatta, 183 
Nagananda, 238 9 
Naganika 152 

Naaara, style o£ aichitectme 
373 

NngaraJ,a (May or), 84 
nagaraha (man about town) 
16S 

ttoffarnTOS, 351 
Nagara Sreshtht, 191 
nagarMata, 389 
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Nagan (script) 17G I9u 
Nagarjuna, 142 170 1 399 
Kagarjunilvonda, 154 5, 173 
Nagasena • tlieolog an 170 
king 181. 183 

Vahapana, 137, 144 6 160 153 
IGl coins of, 176 7 
NatsJiadha, 314, 371 
Natshadhananda, 8C8 
Naksh I Kustam Inscription 
122 

Na1a,”358 368 
Xala-champu, 363 
Nnlanda, Unncrsitj of 231, 
241 2. 252 2G5. 31f.. 302 
'the Otfonl of Huddhist 
India", 367 , its international 
cliaractct and crcatness,3Q8 
Molpturo of 374 . 399 
YflMwJifjj, 35S 

hum pro ha ndham, 279 

281/ 

.Vrtrwfin(7rtTi«jann/i lO'*, $re 
Amamio^a 

Xanihi Andar JCanihi 358 
yaiutrJ/irtriwm. 

353 

Nan las chronoInf.> of 49 51 
emrii'o arid ^5 7, Dmr 

'.q #>.nir .,.1 


c/ * 

Palla'amiHa 269 70 978.9,‘ 
283 III, 279. 284 
Kanncchodu, 334 o 

Nannoabhatta, 332 
Nannaka, 310 
Nonimf, 358 

l«an)ttdc%a 325 
Napoleon, 309 Indian 183 *• 
Ki^da 198 393 
Naralokaaira, 346 
Kare^tmha (1)1 ZIojTafa, H36* 
(2) Kalacbun, 309, (J) 
Salaaa 243 
Narasimliagupta 189 
Narasnnhavanoan I 2G9, 

^ 277 8. S9G . ir. 278 
Naraiarman, 307*8 
Nam^tna RUatta, 291 
Narajanahhatta 332, 
Narajanapala, 965,314. 
nnremfrfl, 74 
Narrinni, 155 

Kasik inscriptions, 145 ’*clii 
lecture, 171, 173,«pciilp- 
turr 2C9 

Nataputla, 4G, leeMabarirv 
Natamja imago, artistic \aliio 
of 175 

?>Wi/a$as(ra , JG 9 ,ST 0 
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Najasena, 33G 

Vedunjadayan (Vavaguna I), 
282 3. 

Nedunjehyan, 158 
Negapatam, Buddhist monas 
tery at, 340, 342, 345 
i^elcytida, 163 
•^elveli, battla of, 283 
Nernichandra, 336 7 1 

Neo Buddhism = '\IahayaTUBm, 

• 361 

i^eoponfuciamsm, 403 
Neo-Plalonism, 209, 393. 
Kepal,95,23l,a62, 324 5. 368 
Nero, 164 , of Kashmir, 323 
Nev.ton, 373 
Nicama, 163 

^tchamnhhya = 'Mahapadma 
Nanda, 67 
Nietzsche 424 
Miffama, 67, 160 
Nia^anfus, 36 ‘ 

NiUVanta Sastn, Piof 343 
Nilar^a, 181 
Ximbarka, 373 
iMp«, 123 
nirgrantfiai, 46 
Viriifcta, 30 

ninana 39, 98, 141, 361 
Nistankamalla. 348, 397 
^tssanhisnnUra. 317 
Nitimargal 276, 11,334 
Vthsara (Kamandaka’s), 292 
- ^^^taparudra I s), 334 

\‘h'Salala. 290 
.Viftialyamntfi, 369 
«»I/<J0a. 34. 60, 195 
Nolambavadi,329, 335 6 

Noso-screw absence of. 289 

, Noshiman, 211 


Nnpatungavaiman, 279, -<-4 
Nripdiali, 369 
Numismatics, 14 5 
Nyaya, 390 • 

Nyaija Bhtishy'i’, 73, 199 
Nyaydbindti, 290 
NytiyO' Sutras, 169 
nyayaitar, 353 
Njsa 62 ^ 

Ocean, churning o£ tbe, 389 
Odantapnii, University of, 264 • 

368 

Odraka. 129 
Ohmd, 257. 294 
“ Om mam padroe lium fman- 
|ra),400 

Ottakluttan. 347, SoS. 

I Oxvdiakoi,62 

Padmagupba, 305, 370* 
Padmamanjan, 262 
Padmasambhava, 867, 399 
padma tanhas, 177, 220 
Padmavati 111 
Pagan, glory of, 398 9 
pagodas, 399 
Pabavpui, temple at, 264 
Pahlavas 13G, 144 5, coins of. 
175, 222 

Painting pie Christian, 172 3 
Gupta, 202, Chola, 3 .5, 
Chinese 402 
Paithan, 152, 162 
Patyalachchhi, 304 
Palas (1) Bengal, 263 5, 314 6 
sculptures, 374 , (2) Assam, 
325 

I Pah. 196. 394 
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INDEX 


Pallavaa 266 ong a and lus 
tory of 222 5 276 9 admi 
nistratiOD 280 religion and 
literatnr^ 280 1 art 251 2 
coins 177 
Pampa 327 335 
Pamp'i Bhnrata 327 335 
Panchahntya 375 
panchalakshanas 48 
Pan-chao 140 
PanchasiddhantiUi 201 
Panch^itantra 197 8 209 257 
panchfixara 352 
panehnyat 84 256 
Pandavas 28 371 
Pandbarpur 365 
Pand%ta 368 
Pandtla Chola 342 3 
Panditos (Nalanda) 241 2 
Panduranga~Soatbem Cham 
pa, 391 2 general 275 
Pandynl avi^lakn 124 
Pandyas 99 124 131 163 
2824 358 9 S9G-7 
Panini 35 6 38 66 70 2 120 
290 390 

Panjah pro-1 tstone 20 Arjan 
27 29 Iranian 53 0 politi 
cal condition of 62 Mieedo- 
nian Satrapy 63 4 ’'faurj'i 
79 

Panulub 384 
Pan jang 140 
Paraeltniral oJahnla 2*^4 
paralalalrrlfimuJ a 148 
Paralesa i 343 
1 'vtakiaroabal n (I) ibo Great 
347 396 7 statue of 397 
paralramfinla 181 
raralrama Pandvn 347 


Paramaras 304-8 
Paramardi 312 3 371 
Paramartba 402 
PamTTiasa igata 201 
paramatma 32 
Paramesvara 267 
ParamesTaravarman I 268 
278 n 278 * 

Parantaba (1) Chola I 276 
284 338 347 351 358 

396 11 339 355 (2)Pandja 
284 

Pargiter 23 30 49 * 

Panhasaputa 260 
Partjata^nanjan 308 
Pankshit 29 30 49 
Pamiibhann 40 65 
Partpadal 165 
Ponjirfitapa ton 371 
Parkli&m statue ^20 122 
Parnadatta 189 
Paropantsada 73 
Parsis 288 , 

, Pats\n 47 

! Parthta 132 140 * 

Partfaians 135 Indo — 136 
5c« Pahlava'i 
Parragupta 321 
Pat\ati 390 • 

I Parv'iUparinaja 23J * 

■ Pasupatas 277 356 390 
Pakalone C2 

Fatal gmma 54 5 sec Pntali 
putn 

Fstaliputra 55 76 7 84 95 
101 112 3 IlG 120 127-8 
I 130 133 139 152 181 .187 
217 m Sotitl Arcot D strict 
277 

I Patan 325 
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Wto!*. 12,70,74, 120,127, 1 
129, 169 , 261, 290, Yoga 1 
160 

Pathan = Auhilvfttl , 302 , = Sotn 
nalb, 203 
Patika. 136, 144 
269 

['(iti nuAi, 02 

’ PatlmidoYi, 106 7 , image oJ, 

393 

*l’aturmtca.a, 190 
Paul. St , 108 
Paulina LolUa 164 
PaxfliwJuta 317 
Pasanatiili, 359 
Vecl.83 
Pegu, 307. 

I'eiUion C3 
IMla 61 

Pipper, tra6e m, 1G3 
Iltambair, 20 

Perods ol Indian Uiatou, 6 8 
Prriflw 10.103,170 
PfrivayuTanam, SOS. 

Piwcution, Teliftvoua, 379 60 
Pctsian r ml»aa%> 207 
IVnirmUal, 372 

l’crutMl<i\&nat 270 
/'?T« i')un,3')2- 
P» xxf alanaUuT, IftUlc of GO'S 
355 

Ve-iliawaT, 140 
V<‘roimia, 162. 161 
Philip 11, 4 GO 13d 
\'luli{V>» 63. 77, 67 
Philr-oihy. Yedic. 30. Sm4u 
RV-N anU, 701, Mauna 
200 , Sutras 

^ Pilsnni 1 all cn, Iranian, 2S3. 


Pillar Xiaicls, 89 92 
Pillars, AboU's, 191 2 
Pishtapnra, 266 
Pisuna, 74 «• 

Pttafeos, 51*2, 141*2 
Plains, their mflaence on his 
tor>, 3*4 
Plataen, 59 
Plato. 200. 208 9 
Pliny, 16, 158, 164 
Plotinns 209 
Plutarch 79 
Poduce 163 
Poh=Bati. 385 

PolonnMuva, 396*7, images oC 
Saia a saints at, 398 
Poljhms, 11, 13 
Pompeii, 173 

pon, 355, sg<5 iiiocTa! com- 
mittee, 352 * 

Ponna, 827 335 » 

Poros G2 4 79 * 

Poussin U 102 
Pra6am?fiacltin(aiiiant, 304 
Ptahhakara, 290 1 
PrabliakaradeYa , 321 
PriWiakamardhana, 213 4 
22G, 229, 232, 230, 240 
Prahhtisn (surname) 251 
PraWnsa (mmistei) 310 
Prabliavati 18G 215 
Pfrtf>o<Z/iticAn7i(rro(7(t»/fl 
369 

Prnc7mnd«pajj(?aia. 251, s« 
Pnlahharafa 

PrachchkannaBn-uUhu^ 293 
Prodesitus, 84 
Ptad^otas 56-7. 
Pngjjotnlia=.7,s™, 262 
PrafONotiskapura, 2G2 
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INDEX 


Prajapat)ja (maiuage) 117 
proLnti, 71 

Pralambba Dynasty, 263, 325 
Prambana«, am of 382 3 
pranaya, 81, 147 
Prarjunas, 183 
Prasannaraqhava 371 
Praaiddhadhavala, 303, set 
Sankaxagana I Kalacbviri 
Prasioj, 56 

Prasnoitmarainamala, 273 
Prasthanatraya, 24 
Prataparudra I, 334 
praitjnaduTbala, 112. 
prahloma, 69, 219,354, 365 
ProtisaJci/os, 86 
Prayarapura 216 
Pravarasenal, 214 5 II, 215 
6. 226 ^ 

Prayei ivb’eU, 400 
Pttihtin] Baisa, 318 
PrithiTipati I, 276, 279, II, 
276, 938 

Pnthviraja T, 312 , 11, 313 III, 
312 4, 318 9, 372 
Pnthvira2avi2aya^ 313, 373 
Pritbviaenal, 215 320, II 

216 


Pnthvivainian, 312 
pj lyadarsil a, 239 
Pfola II, 333 
Prome, 398 

Prostitution, 35, 118 9, 168. 
Przyluski 66. 

Ptolemy (1) geographer, 16, 

144. 158. 162. (2) king 67 
Pugalendi, 358 
Pnhar, 157 , 

I’ajyspadis, 321 


/• 

PulakesiQ I, 220. 266 7 , II. 14, 
2301,243, 266 8, 274 7 
Pubndas, 37 c 

Pnllalura, 267 
Paih, 226 

Fulacoayi 161, 153,Vasishti 
putia, 148 

jtunaibliu, 168 e 

punch marked coins, 174, 177 
Pnragupta, 189 

Parana 120 * 

Purananwu, 165 » 

Puranartha, 393 
puranaa (coiob), 174 
Puranas, 26 6, 29 30, 40 1 , 
historical %alii9 of, 48 61, 
65 7, 72, 75, 86, 89, 126, 
120 30, 144, 140, no, 100, 
192, 195 , tbeir transforma 
tion, 198 9. 212,214 6,803, 
367, 372, 387 
Purdah, 866 

Fun, 292 , temple at, 374 • 
Funiasema. I6l « 
ParaavarniBit (1) of Java, 292, 
380 , (2) of Magadha, 242 
Pornotsanga 160 
j)UTohtta, SO 80, 117 ^ 

Purus, 49 

Purushapui a = Petihawai ,*140 
pUTushartUas, 166, 370 
PtmtshasHl-ta, 33 

Purvamimamsa Sutraa 199 
Purvananda, 55 
PusbkalavatJ, 135 * 

Pushy (p) abbutis, 211, 213 4, 
226. 229. 332 e 

I Pnabyagupta, 77, 84, 146 
' Fushysmitra. 102 3, 111 2, 114, 
126 9, 133. 161. 2S6. 359 
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Pushyamitias (tribe), 189, 216 
Pushyavarman. 263 
Pythagoras, 208 9 
Pyus, 393 

Q 

Quentin Durtvard, 227. 

Questions of Mthnda, 134, 170 
sec Mdindapanha 
Qmlon, 285, 

» R 

Eabbs-n, Joseph, 285 
Radha, 365, 371, 373 
Radba Krishnaism,’ 364 
BaghavaSeva, 262, 321. 
Bagbayanha, 336 
Ragkavapandaviya, 371 
Raghu, dtgvijaya o!, 181 5 , 
Kadamba, 219 

Baghuvamsa, >2, 184 5 196 
Ba^la', 310. 

Bahula, 42 
Bai€ahasi II, 253 
Bajadhtraja I, 329, 342 3, 396 , 
II, 348 

BajaBit^ a (l) author, 336 , (2) 
prince, 327, 334, 338 9 
Bajagnha (1) new, 34 5, 66 7, 
127, 131 , (3) old, 63, 72 
RajUlesan, 343 
Bajamalla I K II, 276, Ilf, 
334, IV, 334 5 
Rajamartanda, 306 
rajauj Vedic, 30 1. 

Bajaraja (1) Eastern Chalukya 
I, 332 3. 343, 345 , (2) East 
era Ganga. I. 325, (3) Cliola 
I (the Greal^. 329, 332 338 , 
conquests of, 339 , adtoinis 
, tration of 340 342, 345, 


3601 356 8, 375, 396, 11, 
347 8. 358, 373 , III 349 
Rajarajesvara temple, 340 
Bajasekbara, 12, 222, 251 2, 
368 

Rajasimba (l) Pallava, 224, 
278, see Narasimhavarman 
II , (2) Pandya, I, 278 , 

n, 284, 338, 358, 39G 
Rajasundan 326, 346-7 
rajasuya, 31, 181 
Rajatarangtni, 12, 14,246 its 
defects and ments, 253 9 , 
323, 371 

Rajendra (l) Eastern ChaluVja 
s=Kulottiinga I Cbola 333, 
(2) Chola, I, 325, 329, 332 3, 
335, 340 his conquests 
341 2 , his admmi«tia 
tion, 342 3 , 344*5, 357 9, 
375. 336. S96.II,^43jl, in 
849 * 

Bajendravaiman, 388, 392 
Rajputs, origin of, 248 50 
JJojmIos, 84, 100, 105 
Baju\ula, 136 

I Rajyapala (l) GurjaiaPrati 
I bara, 296 7. 311 , (2) Pala, 
' 314 

Bajyasn, 213. 226-7, 230, 

232 

Rajyavardhana, 213, 226, 229, 

I 232 

Bakkasa Ganga 335 
Bakshasa, 75, 196 
Jfalshasa (marriage), 117 
Balpacfaan 399 
Kama, epic hero 371. 369, 394 
Eamabbadra, 250, 264. 
Ramahkyudaya, 246 
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IlaiQachandm, 301 
HamaRUptft, 148 lb6 
Bamanuja 109 335 814, 35G, 
363. 36^ 372 8 

Bamapala, 315 G, 325, 367-8, 
371 

Jiamapalachanira, 316, 371 
Bama\ati, 316, 868 
Jinmayan (Hindi), 35\ 
Bamnynna, 29, j 7 169, 270, 
375^ 382 Japanese 3^3 
387, 389 90 Kannada, 33b 
Hamauanachmniw, S06 
J?awfli/flna«j (Tamil), 368 
Bamosea, 335 
Bamcavaratn, 397 
Baaaditya, 258 
BanRr(is}l.a, 268 
rana£<a)n5)ia, 211 
Banka 2^ 

Eann\ 32?, 329. 333 
Rant8''<tibbcpir, 313 
Bapson, Piof 49 
BaalitiaUtttaa, origin and Uistors 
of, 270 4, 32G 7 , tlieir gicit 
nesa, 327 8 
Bflshtnlas 231, 270. 
Jiathalaras, 354 
rathns, 281 
Jiattrahasj/fJ, 372 
Batnalvira, 262 292 
Batnakirti, 321 
Eatnapala 325 
Jlatnaiah 23S 
rainins 31 
Havana 269, 274 
Havanaiadha = Bhntltkavuo, 
252 

Bavikirti, 267 

BaTivanuaTi 220 


Bawar, battle of, 255 
Bai.Dr,2G4 296 3U,I316 
Enychaudlmri Dr , 30, 67- 
Reddig, 270 

Bel gsen, pro Inetonc, 21 2 
V^tc, 312. Cth centurj, 
38 46 Saiaunaga - Nanda. 
65 7, Maurj'a, 115, sre Bu^- 
dlnsm. Mlba>&nn. 14D3, 
200 B C— A D. 300, 1612,* 
Gnpta, 192 3 , Cbalnli^a* 
269, Pallava, 280, Pimdja, 
284 . GQO 900, 2S6-8 . Choh, 
356 7, 900 1200. 369 65 

Sumatran, 3S0. Cambodian, 
389 90, Champi 292 3 
Bepubbeg, 159 
Row. 270. 

Bovaka, 326 
Bcaatidvjpa, 2{>(v 
Bice, Dr 266 * 

Biffiedrt, 23 4. 27 9. 31. 33, 

36 7. * 

Biflteda Bhashua, 368 , 

' Bing Fence ‘ Tlieorj , 28 Sfc 
”11 edge” Theorj 
Bielcv , Sir H , 249 
BilmavtJuira, 196 
Rivers, their influence l»n 

historj, 3 4 *> 

Rock Edicts, Asol a’s, 89 92 
121 2 

Roger, Abraliam 290 
' Eoget 198 

Bohaba 305 ' 

I Roman (1) Empue, 143 its 
1 trade with India 163 5, (2) 

I influence on, administration 

159 , coinage 176. 

“Romance of ATcbaeologi 15 
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V 

Borneo and Juliet, 247 
Endradaman I, 13, 77,92, 96, 
14?4, and hiB Bucecssors, 
U6 9 153 4,159, 161, S90 
Eudradeva 183 
Endiadhara 154 
Kudramba, 334 

Eudrasena 1, 215 , II, 186, 216 
Eudrasimha III, 148 9, 186 
Kndiavarman (l) Cambodia, 

” 387.(2) Champa I 391,111, 
393 

Buovinnehaya, 292 
Ruhmim 365 abduction of, 
383 

Rummindei Insonption, 90 1, 

S 

Sahara, 199, 291 
SoJaro Bkash^a 290 1 
Sabdahusasana, 70 $ee Ashta ' 
dhyayt 

Sa6irttatara,221 
SoftM JVedic, 31 Eallava,280, 
Pandya 284, Cbola 338, 
351 

Sabuktigin, 294, 296, 310 
Sada 305 
S&ddhamma, 97 
Sadaharmapundartla, 141,170 
Sadul tilamamrita, 317 
Sagala=Sakala, 128 184 5 

210 

sagotra (marriage), 34 320 
Sahadeva, 231 
sahamaran ~saU, 322 
Sai Eai, 839 

Sailendra Etapire its ongm 
and extent, its relations with 
the Cholas and its religion 


and culture, 379 SO, 381*2, 
386, 388 

Sailendras, 265, 340, 342, 391 

Saiaunagas, cbronslogy of, 

49 61 . 63 6, 88. 120 
Saivism, 21 2, 31 2, 66 7. 115, 
141,161, 192, ascendancj 
of, 284 , Kashmirian, 324 5, 
370 , Nepalese, 325 , 329, 
333,336 7, 340,356, 365, 
Malayan, 386, 388, Cambo 
dian, 389 90 , Champa, 391 , 
392 3, 398 

Saba era 137, 140, 145 6. 160, 
330 

Sakambban * Sambhar, 312 
Sakas, 1'35 6, 144 6 , corns of, 
175, 222 , language of, 401 
Saketa 67 

Saktivarman I, 332^11, 333 
Sahmtala, 196, 20G, 209 
Sakyas, 4, 42. 53. 56 
Sal^a Upasala, 94,97 
Sala, 336 

Salankayanas, 217 
Salastambha, 263 
Saleh, 257 
Salisuka, 112 
Sallakshanavarman, 312. 
eatlekhana, 334 
Samanta Shahi, 258, 294 
Samantasena 316 
Samaragravira 379 
Samaranqanasutradhara, 806 
Samatata 263 
Samaiedn 23 4,36 
S imayamatrika 369 
Samba]!, 339 

Sambandar, St, 281, 283 4, 
398 
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Sambhar, 312 3 
Sarobhu\arman 391 
Sambbu (Si\ a)— Vishnu, 
samti, 31^ 

Sanaprati 112 3 115. 
samrajj/o, 31 
samrat 211 215 
Satoudragupta, 13,18 131>139, 
148, 156 accession of 160 
his accomphahmentB, 181, 
184 .hisSoutli Indian expedi 
tion, 181 3 , as Indian 
Napoleon,” 183 , bis annexa 
tions and alliances, 183 4, Ins 
place m hiekorj , 186 6 , coins 
of. 203 205.223 5 243,246, 
262 8, 895 

samiaUaravannam, 352 
Sancbi, 99, 121. sbtpas at 171 
Sangam Age, 155 G, 160, 162 
Sangba (ij'^Cuddbist 43 4 6G, 
90 1.^16 97, 99 101, 285 7 
decline of, 360 1 , (2) Tam, 47 
Sangramadera, 321 
Sangramaraja 322 
Sangraoaa Vi]a>ottunga Vai 
man 312 > 

fianjan Parsis at 287 
Saojasa 381 
Sanlar.Mi KG 292 
Sankara 24, 34, 171 288, 
291 3, 359, 362 364 
SanharabhaJcta, 278 
Sankaiadeya 324 
Sankaragana I, 308 II 309 
Sankara Narajana 391 
Sankara Pandit 389 
Sankarapura 2G2 
Sankaravarman 251 202 292 
321 


SanUija, 36 44, 70 1 120 

403 

Sankht/d’innia, 199 
sannyo$o, 117 8 
Sanskrit, its glowing mipor 
taneo, IGS 

Saotamula I A II. 154 
Santaraksbita, 367 399 
Santideva, 367 
Smtivarman 219 20 
saptanga, 160. 

Sapiasati {Sattasm) 163 
Sarflrl/insnngra/ifl, 395 
Sarasinti, statue of, 307 * 

Saraaiatdonthabharana, 306 
banputra, 42 

Sartpiitra prnUite\na, 170, 401 
Sarnatb 95, I2l 2 
5an<Tdrtrso«n^nnjrnfin 293 
sarvahhatrnntnJ^, 67 
SarTavaTman, 213 4 
Sasakapnra 335 
Sasanka 213 4, 226 229, i’32 
243 283, 369 

Sassannns 132, 144, liS 2o4, 
288 

Sastraparishad 371 
Safakarna, 151, 

Satakarni, 150 152 
Satakarms, 151, see SaUsa 
hanas 

Satakas, 290 
Satananda 326 
iSatapatfia Brahvuma, 24, 36 
Satarabana, 161 ’r 

Saterabanas 4S 125, 132, 137 
145 6 147 54 admin^tra 
tion of, 159 fO 161, 173 
216 222 

anti 34118,165 238 355 366 
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/ 


Satiyapufera, 124-5, 151. 

Satraps (1) Northern, 136 , (2) 
We<itern, 136, 144 9 , coins 
of,l76 

Sfltyflsrai/a (title), 267 
Satyasraya, 329, 339, 341 
Ssubhuti, 174 

^aundarananda laiya, 170* 
havaras, 37 
‘Sayana, 17, 358. 

Ccluller, 209 
Schliemann.Di , IG 
Schopenhauer, 24 5 
Scott. 227. 

Sculpture 60 171 3 201 2 
Sea ports, 162 3 
Sedah, 364 . 

Seisban, 296 7. 

Sekkilar, 347, 358 
Seleucidae, 26§ 

Soleucidera.135 
Seleuhos (1) Nilator, 18 75, 
7^9,87.95.133 (2)11,132 
Seljuk Turks, 802 
bembiyan Mahadevi, 339 
Sena 1, & II, 396 
senani, 31 
Senas, 314, 316 7 
Sobdan, 283 

Sene#a 164 , 

Senganan. 157 8 
Senguttuvan, 18, 166 8, 395, 
398 

Serendib=Cojlon, 394 
Setthr, 68 
SelubandJia, 216 
Se(v)una (country,) 331 
Se^unas=Yaaava9, 331 
Shaddarsana^^ix systems of 
Plnlosjphy, 393 


Shahbazgaihi, 95 
Shahis, 254, greatness of, 295. 
296, 310, 322, Brahmana 
(Hindu), 257-8. 294 6, Turki, 
257, 260 ’ 

Shah ilir, 324 
Shah nama, 301. 

Shakespeare, 11, 247. 
Shamanism, 399 
Shans, 398 
Shelley , 209. 

Sber Shah, 107 

Shihab ud din = Muhammad of 
Ghor, 317. 

Shi hwang ti, 93 
Shintoism, 403 
Shotoku,*403 
Siam, 886, 389 
Siboi, 62. 

Siddapma, 96 • 

SuWianias, five asAonomical, 

200. r 

SiddJjontasiTOTnnni, 373 
Siddharaja, 303, sec Jayasimha 
Solanki 

Siddhaibha (l) the Buddha, 42 , 
(2) fathei of Mahavira, 46 
Siginya, paintings at 202. 395 
Eoman 6oms at, 396 
Silialadipa=Ceylon, 394 
Silabhadra, 241, 281. 

Siladitya (l) = Harsha of 
Thanesar,230, 232, 239, 244 
(2) Valabhi I d. VII, 252 
Stlappadtkaram, 155 7 
stlpa, 71 
Simlmdatta, 388 
Simha eia, 303 
Sjmlnladvipa=CejIon, 394 
Simhanada, 226 
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Simbaraia., 322 
Simhavannan I &.II, 223 
SimbavishDU, 224, 281, 396. 
Simuka, 1^0, 162 
Sindh, pre historic, 20 3 , Ira- 
nian, 58 9 , political condi- 
tion of 62, 64 , Maurya, 79 
128, 133 , Xrab conquest of, 

Sindhuraja, 305, 370 
Sindok, 383 

Singanput, pre historic paint 
mgs at, 19 

Sircar, Dr D C , 218 
Siruttonda Na^ anar, 268, 277 
sijnadevns, 23 
Sisnnaga, 41, 60, 53 5, 57. 
Sxsttpalavadha, 291. 

Bita, 389 , poetess, 306 
Sittannavasal, care paintings 
at. ^77 ‘■ 

Si;a and Oupid, 389 
Sivacbarja, 389, 392 
SivadoTa, 262, 326 
Siva]i, 1, 339 
Sivakaundamam, 357 
Sivamara I, 275 r II, 271-2, 
276 

SivapadaseJchara, 340 
Sivasas ma, 383 
SiTaskanda Satakami, 151 
SiTaskandavarman, 222 3. 
Sivasri Pulumo}’], 151 
Sivasvamm, 261, 292 
Sivasvati, 151 
Snavmdu, 389 
Siva Vishnu cult, 387 8, 390 
Six Systems of Philosophy, 
392 3 

Siyaha I, 304 , II, 304 6, 827 


Skanda, 115 

Skandagupta, (l) emperoi, 189 
coins of, 204, 209 10 q216,. 
( 2) officer of Harsha of Tha 
nesar, 227 
Skandastambha, 150 
Skandasvati, 151 * 

Skandavarman (1) Pallava, > 
II <1 HI, 223 , (2l Salan 
kayana, 217 

Sfcjlas, 59 *’ 

Slave D) nasty, 316 • 

Slaves, 67, 355 
Smamdahana, 394. 

Smith, Dr . 40 1.45. 48, 54,78, 
87 9, 92,122,136,138,144, 
183,202,231, 382 
i’nmft^ofpafam, 314, 372 
Sobbana, 306 

Social Contract Theory, 80. 
Sdcial life, pre-historjc, 19, 22; 
Vedic, 38 6 , Saisunaga- 
Wanda, 69 70 , Maurya, 

117 9, 200 BO— AD. 300. 
265 8, Gupta, 194 5 , under 
Harsha, 237 8 , 600 900 
288 9, Chola, 354 6, 
900 1200. 365 7 « 

Socrates, 206 
Sodasa, 136 
sokarasa, 247. 

Solankis = Chalukyas, 266, 
302 4 

Somade\a, 370 • 

Somadevasun, 369 
Somanatha, 334 ^ 

Somanathpur, 3'i(5 
Somes'v ara (1) Chahamana, 313, 
(2) Western Ohalukya, 1, 305. 
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329 342 4., 11. 329. 314 . 
m,330 lY. 331, 336 
Somr^.fch temple (lescribc»1, 
298.302-3,874 
bong Ynn, 210 
Sopara, 96 

S5arcos General, 11*7 , 

• Saisnnaga Nanda, 48 C3 , 

. "Maurja, 72 7, 90 3 Harafia 
o{ Thanesar 222 9 
Sparta, 69, 62 
Spooler Dr D B , 123. 

Srflutrt Sitira, o7 
Stavana Bolgola, 73 336 
Sravaali, 67, 95 
5r«nM (gailds), 68 
Sreshtbapnra, 387 
Sreahthavannan, 187 
sreahth 33, see Scttln 
Snbhashya, 332 
Bn BUbja 341, see Sn Vijaya 
Sndharadasa, 317 
Sn Gnpta, 178 
Sn Jaj;%nasa, 378 
Snfcant/ioclmniffl 371 
Sn ^lara 390 
Snmaia Bandya, 279, 283 
Sringaraprakasa, 30G 
Sfingen, 292 
Sapfiumbudur 372 
Snpurambiyam battle of 276 
279, 284 337 

Sripuruaha 271,276 6 279 
Snsailam 217 
Snvi)Va (poet) 273 
Sn Yijayi 341 , Kms<lom mil 
Empire of 378 9 
Sron Taan Gajipo. 399 
Srutavarman, 387 
Stambha 272 

B 29, 


176 

Stem, Sir A , 269 GO, 401 

84 

Stbanu Bavi, 837 * 

Stone Ago, 18 9 
Strabo, 16, 76 
Slrntegos, 169, 17,6 
Stmto 1, 134 5 . coins of, 176 
stridhana, 70, SCO 
Stnra])a, 167 
tfnpei. 96 121, 396 
Sulrtndhu (minister), 110 , 
(romancer), 197, 239, 337. 
Snbbagascna, 112 
Subhataaarroan 308. 

Sndana, 228 

Sudarsana Lake, 77, 90, 146 7, 
189 

Suildbodana, 42 
SudmVa, 17, 197 ^ 

Sufis, 267, 393 
Sugamlba, 821 * 

Sugangiy a palace 127 
Sugn%a, 389, 

5«4nrnwn(7{?ovrt, 12 
Sukbapala 294, 297 
Sulairoan, 261, 273,328 
Sumatra 340 2, 346, 356, 368, 
374 , history, religion and 
culture of (Sailcnclra and 
Bcstoiation periods), 878 80 
Buraras, 265 
Bunaschepa, 74 

Sundara Chola 339, see Paran 
taica II 

Sundarar, bt , 281, 398 
Sundara Satakaini, 151 
Siindopasundnnynya, 9 
Sitnga bhniyn, 130 
Sunqandavtrtta, 34G. 
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SuQgas 125 30 140 152 eotn^ 
of 174 

Sung Dynast j 402 
sunyavadit 170 
Sura 261 
Suraditya 305 
Sura lings 316 
SnnpaJa il, 3J5 
burapm-a 261 
Suryamati 322 
Suryasataka 239 
Suryavaffi SiT 
Snryavarman I A. II, 389 
Susarman 130 
Susixna 93 

Susruta 169 200 209 870 
400 

Siismla Samhtn, 170 388 
390 

SusthitaTSfisao 214 245 263 j 
Sutra Ohashya 993 
Suhas *48 67 09 70 
Suttapttaka 52 
Savarnabhumi 99 
Suvamadtipa 377, see fewmi 
tra 

Smainagiii 96 99 106 
Suvarnagcaraa 317 
^uMsallia 147 
Sujya 261 
S\araTdatta, 181 
Svapnaiasaiadatta 51 50,169 
sxastika 174 
■Srati 151 
■S\'atilmna 151 
avelambaras 115 162 
Sv,aniibanDU Pillai Dman 
Bahadur 40 
<tyn(hnda 364 
s\n<i\\voTv\*oi5 18 


Syiia 06 99 

T 

Tagiung 398 o 

Taita n 304 327 9 334 III 
330 334 

TatUtriya Aranxjaka 24 5 , 

TaUcolam battle of 327 334 
, 3B8 9 358 • 

Tatshasila^Taxila 71 
Tala II 332 

Talagunda Inscription 218 0 * 
Talamgs 398 » 

Talaiyalanganam battle pf 
158 

TalaUd 346 220 1 275 G 

330 334 5 

Talaladugonda 336 6 346 
TambapanDi=Oeylotj 126 394 
Tamil Confederacy 86 181 
Liteiature 367 8 l^sonp 
tion in Siam 386 
Tainralipti*Tamluk 9o 
Tamraparnxka 124 • 

Tang Dymistj , 402 » 

Tanjoie 337 40 temple at 
340 356 376 
(anka 301 
TutUrins 321 

Tantnsm (Buddbist) 367-i> 
Taoism 399 * 

Taprobane=Ceylon 125 394 
Taram battle of 313 318 
Taranatba 85 6 
Tarapida 260 ^ 

Tartkh * Hind, 17 301 365 
Tarkasasfra 332 
Tain Dr 59 78 112 12'^ 130 
132 4 r 

Tatliagatagupta 189 
TtiWinjiufasn 306 
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Ta\ila.62. 71. 86. 93 95,106, 
112 3, .116, 119, 133, 133 5, 
Satsapa of, 136 , 133, 259, 
Tfllarrennda, 279 
Tellaru, battle of, 379, 284 
Tellicheirj, prehiskoiic site 
‘near, 20, 

'Selugu Chodis 343 
.Telugu Literature, 332 4 
Ter, 163 

"^evarain, 281 , tiio, 281 ^ 

Thai.*3865 land = Siam. 386 ] 

Thais, 61 
Ttalniria, 324 
Thanesar, 225 4o 
' Tbakon, 398 
Therofjalhn, 62 
T/ier]|7atfia, 43, 52 
27icsfl«f«s of EiujUsh Words 
anti Phroses^ 198. 

Thomas, {l)Di F'W.801.(2) 
St , martyrdom of, 136, 385 
Thuojdides, 8, 13 
Tibeiiu?, 139 

Tibet, 231, 260, 263, 368, 399 
. 400 

Ptkasiriasimn, 198 
Timui, G5 * 

lirthankaras, 47, 335 
Tirufiiangai Ahar, 279, 281 
Tiimmuklvudal, college at, 357. 
TiruttaTikade\ar, 357. 
Tinittonilarpurnnam —Pertya- 
‘putan'tm, 353 

Tira^aduturai, medical School 
at, 357 

Tiru^alluvar 160 
Ti sh j arakshi ta* 111.2 
Tissa, (1) Isoka’fi biotbei, 93 , 
(aj'kingofCeslon, 95, 3916 


9N>khaiian language, 401. 
Toleration, Asoka’s doctnne of, 

103 5 

Tolknpptyci'ni, 125 > 

Tomaras, 312 
Tondi, 158 

Tooth Behc, 395. 397 i 
Toramana, 189 90, 210 
Tosah. 106 
tottavariyam, 352 
Trade, Boman 163 5 
Traikutaka era, 138, 308 
Traikutakas, 164, 210, 308 
Trailokyavaiman, 312 
traisvarya, 25 6 
TribhuTau), college at, 357 
Tnchmopoly, 268 9 , Insenp' 
tiOD, 27G 
tiidosh'f, 170 
Tiiguna, 333 ^ 

Trtkandasf'sha^ 73 ^ 

Tnlochanapala, (1) Onxjara 
Prabibara 296 (2) Shabi 

295, 397, 322 

Trtptlaka, 61 , Clunese, 403 
Tnpura, 371 
Tripuii, 308 10 
Utralna (Buddhist) 47 90. 97 
403 , (Jam), .47 
Tiisila, 46, 
frieiiZa, 314 

trimrga, 160 
Trivikrama Bhatta, 368 
Tullius ServiDB, 82 
TulsiDw 358 
Tunga, 322 
Tiuamaya, 88 
Turfan, 40l 
tUTUslikadanda, 314 
Tusbaspha, 146. 



UtDCJk 


Tyayasaviudra. 3-17 
Tyagasimlift 325. 

Tyndis, 1G3 

«. u 

Ubayalavidutlraiarli, 327. 
Udabbanda = Und, 257 
Udahamna, 120 
udasina cotntnitfces, 352. 
Udayachandia, 278, 283 
Udayeditja, 307, 374 
Udayana, 55 

Udayaput, 307, 374. ^ 

Udajendirani Plates. 276 
Udaym (Udaja). 40 1, 60,55, 
57. 60 

Udbhata, 2G1. 991 
Uddvotalara, 199 
Ugrasena 181 , of Bah, 385. 
■Djjam, 93, 106, 113,*115. 133 
146, 163,187. 212, 304 8. 
Umap^, 817. 

Un, fcenlple? at, 307 , 374 
Und (Olwnd). 267, 294. 
Tlnivefsitieg Tasila, 71. 119, 
Val4blu.24l,252, Nalaad-v. 
241 3. 265. 316, S67,Vikram- 
biH. 264, 367 8 ; Odaotapun, 
2G4, 368, Jagiddila. 368 
Unmattavanti, 321 
Unaun, 301 
Upadb>a>anis, 35 
Upadhjayas (women), 35. 
tIpa4iiDtt!.,Q0 
IJpah, 42 

upanayana, 35, 69, 120 
Vpamsh ds, 23 5. 30, 32, 34*5, 
44,119,221.292-3,301 372 
Upasal<inga, 62 s 
■Dpendra. 304, 320 
«r, 351. 


Uiagapura = Uranui, 268 
Uraiyur, 157 337 • 

urdhtabahu, 231 • 

tjsanas. 119 

TJshavadata, 144 6,153, 161-2 
Utbi 301 

Utpihs. 261 2. 321 
Utfcama Chol'v. 339 
vltara, 8 

Uitaramanlri, 284. ^ 

Ultnramerur Inscriptions, 338, 
351. ^ • 

OHarapalha, 8 

UttararamncUaulci 200,247. 

V 

Vacbaspatimisiii, 293. 

VasbhMa (1) Vnddba, 169, 200 
292, (2) tbe \oungei, 292. 
S57. % 

VaKi8\*ainkiiti. 324. * 

Vaidya.Mr OV.. 229, 246, 250 
259, 2S0, 291 • 

Vairagtjn Snfnln, 290 , 
tairojya.Sl. 

Vmrn7neghatatal-a, 355 
Vairiaimbal A. II, 304. 
Varrochana Pandit, 324 
Vamli, 54 

\ aiseshika, 120, 403. 

Vatseshila Siittns, 169 
VaislmaTism, 31 2, 06-7, 116, 
*129. 141. 161, 192 , pi.Qgtes'i 
of. 284, 317. 333. 335 7, 
340, 356, 364 5. Mala^a. 
380 . 338 9, 393. S93 
tajapeiia, 31, 215 
Vajjisans, 53 « . 

VajrabastaT, 325 
rojrosHc/ii. 170 
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Vajrayudba, 247, 260, 270 
Talatali^, 183, ISO, 214 7, 
22a 

Vakpati, 310 ' 

Vakpatiraja (l) poet, 246 7, (2) 
.Paraniara 1,^304 , H, 304 5, 
sec Munja 
■folrolft, 370, 

• Vakyapadiya, 290 
-}^ala=Valabhi, 252 
Valabhi, Jam Couaeil at, 193 

3G3 , University of 241 
.252 

valanadus 351, 

* valang it casto, 354 
Vail 389 
Yallabliadeia. 325 
VallabhavaUabhn, 344 
Valmiki, 883 ^ 

1 amatft, (1) inetoncian, 261, 
291,(2) giatnmauan, 290 

t£imfy!wori|/£H, 86 166 

'Vanamala 263,325 
Vanatah, 283 

Vana^an Malndevi, 339 355 
Vauji (Tauvanjikalam), 158 
Vanji Kami contio^erej, 158 
Yraaguna I 279, 283 , see 
Ne^unjaflayan , ir, 279 284 
V irahadeva, 216 
1 aiahamihira 200 1,369 
VariyaiyjKnimakkal 353 , 

Varmans (l) Bengal, 316 6 (2) 
Chalnpa, 393 
iarnadharma,99 
Farin, 73, 119 

Vacfcanandv, 5^. ije Nandi 
vardhana 
Ya'ianltisena 197 


Vasaiadatta, 119, 197, 326, 239 
337 

Vastshka 143 
Vasubandhn, 1S5, 200, 402 
VasudeNT. (1) KanVa, 129 30 , 
(2) Kuahan, 136 9, 143-4, 
161 , coins of, 176 , 257 
Vasudavakas. 66 
Vasumitra (1) Buddhist, 142 , 
(2) Sunga 126 
Vatapi=Badami 266 
Vatapthonda, 277. 

Vatsa 53 55 

Vatsabhatti’e Inscription 
193 4 196 

Vatsaiaja (1) Gurjara Pratt 
hara. 2S0 Q72 , II, 295 . (2) 
minister 371 

Vatsynyana (1) Artliasasfcia 
Vara 73, see Ka^ltilya , (S') 
Kamasutinkaia, 20,i^l, 73, 
‘ 152 165 9 247, 3V2 . (3) 
Nyayabbasbyakaia 73, 1D9 
Vattagamani 395 
Vatteinttu, 168 
^ayalui Insonption 224 
Vay7i Purnna, 149, 199. 
Vedanta, 25, 390 
Tedantms, 23 

Ferfos, 44, '49, 71, 119 20 
taught at Nalanda 241 , 279 
291, 330 332, 351, 357 
doctrine of their infallibihti 
269, 292, 364 , 390 
Vedic Age 23 37 , Liteiatme 
23 6 , date of, 28 9 , accent, 
26 6 , SfJtasana, 26 college, 
333, 343 

Vegetarianism, 320 
telt. 351 
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sill 

Vellui, battle ofj 338 
VelviUodi Platee, 382 3 
■Vengt. 217 8 274 5 332 3 

345 6 

Vemsamkara, 391. 

Veuni, battle ol 167 
Vcsaia, atyle of aiohitectuic 

VtchtimcluUa ~ Mabendiavar 
man I, 277 

Vidaibba 37. 112, 126, 129 

Viddhasalabhanjt} a 351 

Videha 30 

Videhana, 53 

vttifiis, 292 

Vidisa, 126. 

yidnsha) a, 247 

Vidjadbaja, 296 8 305. 309. 

311 • " 

Vtdyapati^QIO , 

VidyftEsaaya, 388 
Vigitxbipala r 265 H, 314 , 

in. 816 6 

Vjgrahartjft 11 312 IV, 312 3, 
371 

viharas, 361 

Vijaya iCe>lon), 394 capital of 
Champa. 392 “Central 
Cbamp-x 891 
161 

Vijajabaliu, 39C 7 
Vijayachandra, 114 371 
Vijaj'adifcja II, 273, 276 III, 
273 5. IV. 332 732 3, 

145 

Vijayahirti, 221. 

Vijayalaja, 337 8 
Vijayanagar, 24 ), 336 
Vijayapala, (1) Chandella, 311 

'\lf)V»'nr)aTa1hTxtin'cra 


Vijayapma 317 
Vijayasakti, 310 
Vi 3 ayftsena, 316, 325 
Viiayaaimha 310 
Vijayttskandavarmaa, 321. 
Vijnajieavara, 330, 370 
Vikiama Ohola, 346 8, 358o * 
Vikiaraadifcya, see Cbandisr- 
gupta II, 1P6 and Gangeya . 
deva Kaiachun, 309 , 1, 263 
278.11,269,978. V, 329.*" 
VI. 56,330,333. 344 7, 370 
Vikwma Dynasty (Burma), 
398 

Vittama ©la, 18, 45 , A nanda 
and Sananda, 46, 56, 137 
313 V 

Vjkramaheadia, 217 
Vikratnanka 330, /lee Vilcra 
maditya, VI \ 

Fifcr/tnwmlocJiflnln,'' 12, 258 
^65. 830, 370 
ViV.Ta.tnaPahd>a, 348 ' 

Vikramapura, 317. • 

VikvaYQa, Raja, 313 
Viltamasila TJmversity, 264, 
321.367 8. 399 
Ftirffiworvasj, 196 
Vrtlaga. iX) 2v9seto\i\y , GVidia 
oi^aaisatton of, S5I 2,*iunc- 
tions. 362 4 , (2) Autonomy , 
35M. 

Vimaladitja 332 3,340, 345 
itnioB'».^2S2, 375 ^ 

Vinayadftya I, 335 
Vinaj akapala, 295 
Finoj/apila/fo, 51, 71, 189 
■Vindhyasakti, 114 5 
Vindhyavarman. 308 
1 inxi>voniia,''ifJ 
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\ ira CIickU, 333 310 
Viradora, 367 v 

Yiraktrclia, 223. 

Vtramartanda. 334 
VimPandya (l) lOtli contiirj, 
,358^ (3) 12th century, 347-8, 
391 

Vimpmusbadatta, 164 5 
•Virarajendra I, 343 5. 396 
^hnsaivism, 3301, 334, 359, 
365 

Virastnft, 111. 

Virasohyam, 359. | 

Viaakb&datta, 12, 66, 72, 75 6, 

, 148, 196 7,313 

Vtshamasiddh, 276 
Yi^hn^gopa, (1) Pallava, 181, 
223 (2) Western Qanga 221 
\ tshnugupta 73, see Kautilya, 
VislmtitundiH^, 217 8, 274 
riafitut P-ifiana, 199 , 

Vishntrtanlhana (l)=la 80 
dlit^rman 211 2 . (2) lilastcrn 
CbaWkjal. 274 5,IY, 371, 
275, V, 333 (3) 

, 335.0,346,305 
Vi^uddhimag'ia, 199 
Yy»van«tra, 863 
^fH\a^•ara, 85 

Yithulta (VitthaK — \is!mu), 

305 

\ oclmn In'scnption (Champa) 
390 1 

\oUayt 170 - 

\ ononcs, 130 ; coin's of, 175 
t ralas rraplmm on 300 
^ Vrisf^Ia, 75 
VuppadcTO 32* 

YN-aghradcNa, 215 
f ^ %agiirarnia, 181. 


Waimgal 331, 333 4 
Waierley, 227 
“Wedge’ Theoii,2^ 

Wellesley , 7. 

Whitne% , 35 

Widows, 118, 168 , then posi- 
tion, 366 7 
Wjnternifcz, Piof, 247 
IPtros, 27 

Women, \odic, 34 5 , Buddhist, 
43 , Saisunaga Nanda, 69 70 , 
Maur\a 117 8 , Bactrian and 
Indian, 167 8, bracketed 
with Sudtas, 195, defended 
by VaTab*iu»h«a, 201 , Chola, 
355 , Javanese 384 
Wordsworth, 209 
Writing, pic hi?tonc, 21 ledio 
35, Maury a, 1194200 BC 
* \D 300.168 GupIftlOS 
.WuTi, 402 * 

X 

Xer\c3 59, 01 
I Y 

Yndavas {De\’agin) 331 2 
Yajna(Sn)Satakaini 148,251, 
164 ..coins of, 177 
Y'ajnasena, 126 

YaJna^alky'v, (1) \ edic, 30,33, 
35 , (2) Smntikara, 74, 169, 
198. 370. 

l’<ij«nc(7n, 23-4, 29 36 
Yakkas, 394 

Yammis, 296-7, 302 314 

f 317 a 

ITiyiparirnffn/om, 35S 
1 Y’arkand 140 

\ kaeah Kama 300 307 SOO 

‘ 345 
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Ya'sahpala, 296 
yasaskaradeva, 321. 
Yasatttlahi, 369 
Yaska, 36 ® 

Yasodhara 42 
Yasodharapiira = Angkor Thom, 
388 

Yasodharman, 13, 190 211 2 
246 

Yasomati 226, 299 
Yasovarman,(l) of Champa, 388 
(2) of Kanau] and bis succes 
sors, 216 8, 260, 263, 367, ( ) 
Paramara, 307, (4) Ohandella 
I, 295.308.310.827 
YasavaiTnapura, 216 
Yaudhejas, 147 , coma of. 176 , 
18S 

Yavadvipa, 3777 38^ see JaY4 
ya\innapr{ti (pepper), 163 

206 . , 
Yerragudi, 9S 6, 100 
Yezdigird HI. 254 


■yogi, 36, 44, 70 1, 390 
"Yoga BliasJiya 199 ^ 

Yogachara, 200 ' 

Yogasastra, 372 
Yoga Suiras, 169, 306. 
Y<^isvara Pandit, 389 
Ysamotika, 144 « 

Yuddhatnalla I A. II, 332 IIP 
332 3 

Yudhisbtbira, 281. 

Yuehchi, 136, 139, 
yttpflpiironfl, 128, 170 
Yiiktiknlpatafu, 306 . 

Yupa Inscriptions (Borneo), 
385 * 

Yuvuraja, 159» 
Ymaraial,‘308, II. 30^ 

Z 

Zoioaster, 33 'h ^ 
ZoroastiiaDism, 288^303 
** Zoroastnan ” period oMndmn 
Histor>,123 4 * 
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